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ORIGINAL DEDICATION. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

EHARLES TENNYSON D'EVNCOURT, M.P. 



^ MY DEAR SIR, 

Vhii-st I was engaged in arranging these papers for the 
press, I received the gratifying intelligence that the friend 
and supporter of all my literary labours had been elevated, 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to the supei^ 
intendence of Freemasonry in Lincolnshire, in the capacity 
of its Provincial Grand Master. It required no delibera- 
tion to detemiine at whose ft-et these Lectures should be 
placed ; for duty and inclination alike concur in the pro- 
priety of inscribing them to you, as the ostensible guardian 
of Masonry within the Province, and the legitimate patron 
of all its collateral pursuits. 

To your energies I confidently look for the spread of 
Masonry in this extensive county. From your enlightened 
understanding and vigorous euperintendence I anticipate 
measures that will secure to the man of letters a profitable 
employment for his time in the tyled recesses of the Lodge ; 
for it may be fairly presumed that if his mind be not deeply 
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interested in the investigations, he will soon bid adieu to 
Freemasonry. 

Experience is a species of wisdom that is seldom errone- 
ous; and it amply confirms the opinion that a masonic 
lodge is founded upon an insecure basis if it rejects from 
its illustrations the philosophy, and contents itself with 
the technicalities of the science ; like one possessing the 
keys of a rich casket of splendid jewels, which he has not 
the curiosity to open, that their rarity or value may be 
correctly estimated. 

It is well known that in our Lectures, much scope is 
afforded for amplification both in science and morals; it 
cannot then be a futile expectation, while knowledge is 
making such a rapid progress in the present age of free 
inquiry, that by the judicious rule and masterly elucida- 
tions of our legitimate governors, our lodges will maintain 
their proper character of schools of virtue and dispensers of 
the liberal arts. 

Imbued with these sentiments, it affords me no inconsi- 
derable degree of pleasure to associate your name with 
these Lectures, assured as I am that it will recommend 
them to the notice of the fraternity. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant and brother. 



GEORGE OLIVER, D.D 



Wolverhampton, 
J>ec. 7th, 1 840. 
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PREFACE. 



HE excellent Preston aaya, with much jualice, "Many 
i deluded by the vague supposition, that our mysteries 
e merely nominal; that the practices eiitablished amongst 
B are frivolous ; and that our ceremonies may be adopted 
'aived at pleasure. On this false basia we find too 
many of the Brethren hurrying through all the degrees of 
the Order, without adverting to the propriety of one step 
they pursue, or possessing a single qualification to entitle 
them to advancement. Passing through the usual forma- 
lities, they consider themselves authorised to rank aa 
masters of the art, eolicit and accept offices, and even 
. sssume the government of the Lodge, equally nn acquainted 
/%iththe rulesgf the institution that they pretend to support, 
ind the nature of the trust which they are bound to perform. 
Tie consequence is obvious ; anarchy and confusion ensue, 
^d the substance is lost in the shadow. — Hence men, who 
e eminent for ability, rank, aad fortune, frequently view 
the honours of Masonry with indifference ; and, when their 
patronage is solicited, either accept offices with reluctance, 
or reject Uiem with disdain. 

" Masonry has long laboured under these disadvantages, 

J 'imd every zealous friend of the Order must earnestly wish 

for a correction of the abuse. Of late years, it muBt be 

acknowledged, our assemblies have been in general better 

regulated ; of which the good effects are suflicicntly dig- 



played, in the judicious selection of our members, and the 
proper observance of our general regulations. 

" Were the Brethren who preside at our meetiuge to be 
properly instnicted previous to their appointment, and duly 
apprised of tlie offices tliey are chosen to support, a general 
reformation would speedily take place. This conduct would 
establish the propriety of our government, and lead men 
to acknowledge that our honours were not undeservedly 
conferred ; the ancient consequence of the Order would 
be restored, and the reputation of the Society preserved. 
Till genuine merit shall distinguish our claim to the honours 
of Masonry, and regularity of deportment display the influ- 
ence and utility of our rules, the world in general will not 
be led to reconcile our proceedings with our professions."* 

In coincidence with these sentiments, I am decidedly of 
opinion that much general knowledge is necessary to expand 
the mind, and familiarise it with masonic discussions and 
illustrations, before a brother can be pronounced competent 
to undertake tfae arduous duty of governing a Lodge. A 
Master of the work ought to have nothing to learn. He 
should be fully qualified, Dot only to instruct the younger 
brethren, but to resolve the doubts of those who are more 
advanced in masonic knowledge : to reconcile apparent 
contradictions ; to settle chronologies, and to elucidate 
obscure facts or mystic legends, as well as to answer the 
objections and to render pointless the ridicule of our 
uninitiated adversaries. 

Impressed with these ideas at a very early period of my 
masonic career, it occurred to mo that some aid was want- 
ing to convey a species of information on the subject of our 
antiquities which was not generally attainable in the com- 
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jon rou^ne of our Lodge pursuits ; and that desidei-atuiii 
lentertained tlie antbilion of attempting to supply. Mow 
r I have succeeded must be submitted to the fiat of the 
literary and iatelligent portion of our community. The 
aeries is before them, and to their decision I implicitly bow. 
The comprehensive nature of the inquiries embraced in 
the present volume has not been without its ditiicnUies. The 
arrangement is in a great measure new, and proportionably 
abstruse, and therefore I have advanced with much caution, 
and have not ventured to introduce any single fact without 
its accompanying authority. Hence any person who may 
be desirous of following in the same track, will be compa- 
ratively free from the intricacies with which I have been 
surrounded; aiid may refer without difficulty to the original 
sources from whence I have drawn my information. 

It is to be hoped that this work will display the beauty 
of Christianity with some degree of effect, by portraying 
the abhorrent superstitions and revolting custome which 
were introduced amongst all nations duriug the prevalence 
of idolatry, and the absence of Light from the mind ; for 
during the entire period from the Dispersion to the Advent 
of Christ, the whole world, with a very inconsiderable ex- 
ception, sat inuARKNtsH and the shadow of death, and 
were enveloped in a veil of delusion so impervious that all 
the exertions of their wisest philosophers were inetfectoal 
Jllo obtain the least glimmering of hght, until it burst upon 
mibe world with etfulgent glory in the person of our blessed 
t«cleemer. 

" It will be seen by those who have (leruaed the former 
idition, that I have altered my original plan, and have com- 
prised the whole work in twelve Lectures, that the arrange- 
ment may correspond with my former publications on Free- 
masonry. 
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The whole of the original work has been retained except 
a few paragraphs which have been struck out of the 6th 
Lecture, because they were considered irrelevant. Much 
additional matter has been substituted ; and it is hoped 
that the general value of the work is greatly increased. 

The notes with which each Lecture is accompanied are 
of great extent and variety. By this means I have been 
enabled to embody a considerable portion of interesting 
matter without swelling out the volume to an unwiieldy and 
inconvenient size; and I flatter myself that the general 
reader will meet with a fund of entertaining information 
which will materially assist him in any researches he may 
be inclined to make, either into the antiquity of masonry, 
or the parallel institutions of the heathen world. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



E 'Pobtisher of this Edition being desirous that I should 
snbjoia a List of the authorities which I originally con- 
sulted to ehicidate the various subjects of which it treats, 
under au impression tiiat such a meaus of reference might 
be useful to the fraternity, I have endeavoured to comply 
with his request, although the task has been attended 
with some difficulty. It Js several years since the History 
of Initiation was written, and at that period I had acccsB 
to many valuable works which were not in my own collec- 
tion. I am now resident in a distant part of the country, 

. and, to supply such a catalogue, I must depend principally 

1 on the strength of my memory, which is not particularly 
retentive ; for even the greater part of my own library is in 
Lincolnshire. Should there be any inaccuracies, therefore, 
in any of the titles, sizes, or number of volumes, I must 
claim the indulgence of my readers. The list does not con- 

i.taiu all the works which I found it necessary to consult; 

L and I regret to add, that I do not possess the means of 
makiag it more extensive and correct. G, O. 
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■^HISTOUY OF TNTtlATlON. 



LECTURE I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

■ Initiation may be traced to a period of the most 
remote antiquity. In the infancy of the world 
the ceremonies would be few and unostentatious, 
and consist perhaps, like that of admission into 
Christianity, of a simple lustration, conferred alike 
on all, in the hope that they would practise the 
social duties of benevolence and good will to man, 
and unsophisticated devotion to God.* It was 
after the stream of iniquity had inundated the 
world, and bad men had turned a sacred institu- 
tion into ridicule from its simplicity-f and easiness 



* This was doubtless primitive Masonry ; — in reality nothing 
more than the practice of those simple moral precepts which were 
enjoined by a religion, pure as it came from the hand of God, and 
iMtadulterated by the innovations of man. 

t Warburton says, that it was an universal opinion that the 
keathen Mysteries were instituted pure ; (Div. Leg. vol i. p. 
172.) referring- doubtless to the primitive Science here descritted, 
which was the great original from whence they were derived. 
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of access, that some discrimination became ne- 
cessary, and the rites assumed a higher and 
more imposing form. The distinguished few who 
retained their fidelity, uncontaminated by the 
contagion of evil example, would soon be able to 
estimate the superior benefits of an isolated in- 
stitution which aftbrded the advantage of a select 
society, and kept at an unapproachable distance, 
the profane scoffer, whose presence might pol- 
lute their pure devotions and social converse by 
contumelious language or unholy mirth. To 
prevent such intrusion, therefore, the rites of 
initiation would become progressively more com- 
plicated, and some distinctive tokens would be 
adopted as infallible tests to exclude the un- 
initiated ; and enable the pious worshipper to 
detect with unerring certainty the truth or false- 
hood of any pretensions to a fraternity with 
the faitliful followers of the true God.* Their 
ordinary employment was in the cultivation 

" The divine Enoch gave to these rites a decisive character, and 
added to the practice of divine worship the study and application 
of human science. " Enoch was the first who invented hooks 
and different sorts of writing. The ancient Greeks declare that 
Enoch is the same as Mercury Trismegistus, and tliat he taught 
the sons of men the art of building cities, snd enacted t>ome admi- 
rable laws. In his days 180 cities were built; of these, that 
which was the least, was Edessa. He discovered the knowledge 
of the Zodiac and the course of the Planets ; and he pointed out 
to the sons of men, that they should worship God, that they should 
fast, that they should pray, that they should give alms, votive 
otferingB and tenths. He reprobated abominable foods and drun- 
kenness, and appointed festivais for sacrifices to the Sun at ench 
of tlie Zodiacal Signs, &c, &.c." (Bar Hcbrteus, cited by Wait. 
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of the mind, by the pursuits of literature,* the 
study and contemplation of God's wisdom, in 
making, ordering, and goveniing the world; 
together with observations on the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the sciences of astro- 
nomy and geometry therein employed ; which 
are sublime studies, and suppose or involve some 
skill in Letters, first used in writing and in num- 
bering.f The study of Astronomy was indeed a 
favourite pursuit with the Freemasons, so to call 
them,}: who flourished before the deluge, and 
would doubtless be one of the Sciences incul- 
cated on the initiated. Whether it led to the 
practice of the Sabean superstition is matter of 
conjecture ;§ but we have no certain evidence 



Orient. Ant. p. 182.) It B'il! be observed tliat in ihe latter part 
of tfae above quotation, Enoch is cimverCed into an idolater ; but 
the author evidently blends into one, the characters of Enoch and 
Enoa. According to our traditions, Enoch was a very eminent 
Freemason, and the conservator of the true name of God, which 
was subsequently lost even amongst his favourite people, the Jews. 

* According- to the Bechinath Happerusbim, the doctrine of Ihe 
Patriarchs before the flood conaisted of traditions of tlie Creation. 
Paradise, the Seventh day, the Fall of Man, Cain's fratricide, &c, 
to which, after the flood, were added the Seven precepts of Noah. 
Vid. Wait, lit supra, Pref. p. viii ; and the Antiquities of Freema- 
sonry, by the Author of this Work, p. 132. 

+ Cumb.Sancb. p. 226. 

t This was the race which the Ficemasona of the present day 
regard as their moat early predecessors in the practice of riles, 
to which accident gave the name of Masonry. Vid. Ant. of Ma- 
sonry, p. 17. 

^ Bishop Cumberland says, " the chief suggestion which Moses 
has given us concerning the beginning of idolatry before the flood 
II Gen. iv. 26 : the words being translated, as in the margin of 
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that it produced any surreptitious rites bearing a 
character similar to the polluted Mysteries of the 
postdiluvians.* Such was Initiation in these pri- 
meval ages, and tlnis it passed through the hands 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, unalloyed by any 

our bibles, then, while Enon Hoed, men began to call them- 
SBLVE3 by the name of the Lord; i.e. to be deified." (Cumb. 
Sanch. p. 304.) Maim on idee, however, was decidedly of opinion 
thai the untediluviariii were nddicCeil to ihe solar and sjderal wor- 
Bhip These are his worilei "In the daystif Enos. tbesoaof Seth, 
men fell into grievous errors, and even Enos himself partook of 
their infatuation. Their language was, that since God had placed 
on high the heavenly bodies, and used them as his ministers, it 
WH8 evidently his will, that they should receive from man the 
same veneration as the servants of a great prince justly claim from 
the subject multitude. Impressed with this notion, they began to 
build temples to the stars, to sacrifice to them, and to worship 
them, in the vain expectation that they should thus please the 
Creator of all thing's. At Arst, indeed, they did not suppose the 
stars to be the only deities, but adored in conjunction with them, 
the Lord God Omnipotent. In process of time, however, that great 
and venerable Name was totally forgotten, and the whole human 
race retained no other religion than the idolatrous woiship of the 
host of heaven." (Maim, de Idol, npud Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 
10,) The patriarch Noah, however, should have been excepted 
from this general charge of idolatry, for we know fiom an autho- 
rity higher than that of Maimonides, that Noah was a just man 
and walked with God. (Gen. vi. 9.) 

* The early attachment to this science thus displayed, produced 
some very curious fables in subsequent ages. Thus Alias is re- 
presented as Buppoi'ting the heavens on his shoulders ; a liction 
arising entirely out of his reputed knowledge of astronomy, for 
Atlas was but a personification of Enoch, who is said to have in- 
vented or greatly improved this sublime science. Heraclitus (de 
incred, c. 4.) tells us that Atlas was the first eminent astronomer 
of the antediluvian world, and Eupolemiia in Eusebiue (Praep. 
Evan. 1. ix. c. 17. J ascribes the invention of astronomy to Enoch, 
which is no inconsiderable proof of their identify. 
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pnovatious which might tend to vitiate its bene- 

ir rircurascribe its blessings.* 
, But after the flood the altar of Darkiiesst was 
arrayedagainstthe altar of Light ; the patriarchal 
ordinances were perverted ; the rites of Buddlia 



|t* A Masonic Imdition is in existence, that our antedilurian bre- 
ren engrnved their ioeSable secrets on pillars, and deposited 
?i'n of the earth, la corroboration of this legend, 
the authora of the Universal History say, that " Maoetho ex- 
tracted his hiatory from certain pillars wliich he discovered in Egypt, 
whereon inscriptiooa had been made by Thoth, or the first Mercury, 
in the sacred letters and dialect ; but were, after the flood, trans- 
lated from the sacred dialect into the CJreek tongue, and laid up in 
tlie private recesses of the Egyptian temples. These pillars were 
found in subterraneous caverns, near Thebes, and beyond the Nile, 
not far from the sounding statue of Memnon, in a place called 
Syringes, which are described to be certain winding apaTtmentt 
under grnund, and which, as it is snid, those who were skilled in 
aiicienl riles, foreseeing the cuiiiing of the deiuj^'e, and fearing 
lest the memory of their ceremonies should be obliterated, built 
and contrived vaults, dug with vast labour, in several places; cut- 
ting on the walls many sorts of birds and beasts, and innumerable 
kinds of animals, which they called hioroglypbical letters," (Vol. 
^i.p. 39.) 

if It may be obseived here, that in all the idolatrous systems, 
i honoured with peculiar marks of veneration, by 
n of ilB supposed priority of existence; for those who were 
unable to extend their ideas beyond the creation of this world, al- 
ways considered darkness to have been of greatej- antiquity than 
light ; and hence their cosmogonies all commence with dark chaos. 
This principle was identified with the Great Mother, (for Venus 
and Night were the same individual deity, Orph. Hymn. 3.) who, 
representing equally the earth and the ark of Noah, remained en- 
veloped in the blackest shades of darkness, both before the creation, 
and during the prevalence of the diluvian waters. (Vid. Signs 
and Symbols, by the Author of this Work, Lect. 6.) And this 

wful goddess was no other than the Isis, or Ceres, or Rhea, or 
n of the Mysteries. (Signs and Synib. pref.) 
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were engrafted on tbe pure ceremonies of the ma- 
sonic ritual,* and the plains of Shinar resounded 
with the frantic yellings of tberebeiUousCuthites.t 
By 8ub»equeDt corruptions, the arkite rites thus 
boldly introduced.^ at length assumed the more 
complex form of Brahmenism,^ and were so- 
lemnized with such splendour of cereniimial pomp 
and imposing magnificence of decoration, that 
they excited universal notice, and their peculiar 



J good; 



• " ll has been often lupposed," says Malcolm, "that Baddhism 
resembles Brahmeaiam, which is a ^eat miatake. No two systems 
cau be more opposite, or bear less evidence of being derived from 
each other. Brahmenism has incarnations, but Buddhism admits 
ofnoDe.forit has no peraiunent god. That has a host of idols; 
th'ia only one. That enjoins bloody sacriGces; this forbids all 
killing. That requires atrocious self tortures ; this inculcates few 
austerities. That makes lying, theft, and other v 
commendable, and describes the gods ns e-tcelling in thos 
mities ; this never confoun<ls right and wrong, and t. 
any sin. That makes absorption into deity the eu 
this annihilation." 

t Faber conteads that idolatry commenced at Rabel, from that 
passage, in which " the prophet nf the Apocalypse stvles Babylon 
or Babel, the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth ; 
rUev. Kvii. 5.) by which Js meant, in tbe figurative language 
of scripture, that all tbe abominations of apostate idolatry ori- 
ginated from that city as from a common parent." (Pag. Idol, 
vol. i. p. 77.) 

t Signs and Symbols, Lect. 5. 

\ The mysterious systems of polytheism branched otf into two 
great sects, which have been distinguished by mytholt^ists. under 
tlie names of Buddhism and Brahmenism, each possessing its oirn 
peculiarities, which marked a distinctive character; separatiiig 
their professors from each other by conflicting ordinances, and 
often producing inexlingiiisbable hatred and sungiiinary hostility 
The mixed tribes, tvho emigcated from Shinar under the direction 
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^ffiboI^Wereintroducedintothe celestial sphere.* 
The apostacy was attractive, and the spurious 
initiations aimed at extinguishing the unpre- 
snming blaze of truth, which is now denominated 
Masonry, supported only by the unpopidar re- 
commendations of silent devotion to God and 
unoffending simplicity to man ; accompanied by 
a life which coveted no distinctions in this world, 
but such as emanate from piety and virtue. At 
the dispersion, the architects of Babel travelled 
into distant countries, each tribe under its os- 
tensible leader, bearing the sacred ark of the 
favourite deity, under whose protection they 
netrated into unknown climes, and settled in 

luch situations as promised to yield them shelter 
id support. f The surreptitious initiations ac- 



the 



CuthitE priegthood and nobility, adopted the latter Hystem, 
while tlie anmtxed trib(!a adhered to the former. (Fab. Pag. Idol, 
ml. ii. p. 3()l.) The Indians, the Greeks, (except Pytlisg-oras, 
vbo practised a modification of Buddbisro,) and the Britons were 
Brahmenists, while the Cbioeae, the Japanese, the Persians, and 
the Saxons were Buddhists. The distinctions between these two 
rere arbitrary. The Buddhists were Magians, the Brahme- 
ere Sabians ; and , how abhorrent soever it may appear from 
iid and bloodless character of the primitive Baddha, the 
maintained their superiority by the sword, the latter vere 
ble, and addicted to the arts of civil and social life. In some 
! the two systems became, in Bubsequent ages, so intimately 
blended, that the minute distinctions of each were swallowed up in 
the broad outline of the general scheme. Of these, the Indians 
and the Britons may be marked out as the chief. 
'Fab. Mys-Cab. vol.i. p. 203. 

i It is erident from Josephus, (Ant. Jud. I. i. c. 4.) that a 
Wgular idolatrous priesthood was estublished prior to that <)isper- 
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cotDpaiiied eacb tribe, increasing in pomp aiiJ 
celebrity, until they literally covered the earth 
as tbe waters cover the sea.* They sprang 
up in the East like some insignificant plant, 
but grew and enlai^ed with such prodigious 
rapidity and strength, that soon their vigorous 
branches spread from east to west, from north 
to south. The continent of Asia was pervaded 
in every part of its vast and spacious surface ; 
the shores of Africa basked under their shade, 
and disseminated their abominations; they im- 
parted activity to the adventurous designs of 
the Phenician merchants, and gave distinction 
to the Greek and Roman name ; the distant 
isles of Britain and Hibernia ; tbe cold and in- 
hospitable regions of Scandinavia and Iceland 
alike yielded to their sway ; and even the dis- 
tant and unknown colonies which peojtled the 
woods and forests of the new world, felt and 
acknowledged their utility in enslaving and 
reducing to abject submission the savage nature 
of their fierce inhabilauts.t 



uion ; for he Bays, citing from HestiwiiB, " the priests uf Jupiler 
the conr/ueror, aurvivingp the g'eneral deHlruction, having pre- 
served the holy vessela and (irnaiuenis, repaired witli them to 
Babylon." 

■ Zoeitti, I. iv. apuU VVarb. Div. Leg. It ig a inelanchoiy foci. 
that before the advent nf llie Messinit, the whole earth was pol- 
luted with these abominations ; and every country had ita Bysteiu 
of reli^ouH mysteries; — all partakiagof the source from which 
they undoubtedly sprang. 

t TheMyaleriee, after they were once inttiiuted, which probablv 
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Tlie utiiveraal Deluge wouid produce a Ireuien- 
Bus effect on the minds of tlie survivors, and as 
^ knowledge of this terrible event was propagated 
amongst ttieir posterity, it would niiturally be 
accompanied by a veneration for the piety, and 
afterwards for the persons of the favoured few 
who were preserved from destruction by tlie visi- 
ble interference of the divinity. This veneration, 
increasing with the march of time, and with the 
increasing oblivion of the peculiar manner in 
which their ealvation was accomplished, at length 
assumed the form of an idolatrous worship, and 
Nimrod, the first open apostate, instituted a series 
of divine honours to Noah and his triple offspring, 
who were ideiilitied with the Sabiau worship, and 
gave the original impulse to tlie helioarkite su- 
perstition. Hence the Suu and Noah were wor- 
shipped in conjunction with the Moon and the 



iwk place 00 the plaius of Sliinar, before the dispersion of mao- 
, spread over the world with a rapidity which ia truly asto- 
lag. They were introduced into Indinby Brahms, intoChiDa 
^id J^an by Buddha, into Egypt fay Thoth the »on of Mizrajm, 
L Mas. p. 148.) into Persia by Zeradusht, (Pococke. Spec. 
..Arab. p. 147.) into Greece by Melampus,< Herod. 1. ii. c.4.) 
IT Cadmus, (Epiphan. adv. Heer. I, i.) into Bueotia by Prometheus 
ind his sou, (EtDEeus. Pausan. Ba^ot. p. 300.) into Crete by Minoi^, 
o Samothrace by Eumolputi or Dardanus, (Bp. Marsh. IIoreB 
lasg. p. 9.) into Meesene by Caucon, (Pausao. Msesen. p. 
181.) intoThebes by Methapiis, into Athens by Erectheus, into 
Struria by Pblloatrattis, (Apull. Bibl. 1. lit. c. 5.) into the city 
le by LycuB, into Thrace by Orpheus, into Italy by the 
Pelaegi, (Bp. Marnh. Hor, Pelasg. p. 9.) into Cypnia by Cinyras, 
iota Gaul and Britain by Comer or hia immediatd descendants, 
o Scandinavia by Sin-georOdin, (Mai, North. Ant. v. i.p.62.) 
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Ark,* which tatter subsequently represented the 
female principle, and was acknowledged in dif- 
ferent nations, under the various appellations of 
Isis, Venus, Astarte, Ceres, Proserpine, Rhea, 
Sita, Ceridwen, Frea, &c., while the former, or 
male principle, assumed the names of Oairis. 
Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, Bacchus, Adonis, Hu, 
Brahma, Odin, &c.,t which by degrees introduced 
the abominations of the phallic worship; while 
Vesta represented the Ark itself, Minerva the 
divine wisdom and justice, which produced the 
deluge and preserved the Ark upon its waters, 
Iris was the rainbow, and Juno the arkite dove. 
On tliese rude beginnings the whole complicated 
machinei-y of the Mysteries was formed, which 
completely banished from the political horizon of 
idolatry the true knowledge of God, and of a 
superintending providence. Each of thesedeities 



into Mexico by Vitaliputzli, (Purch. Pilg. b. viii. c. 10.) and into 
Peru by Manco Capac and his wife. (Garcilaeso, b, i, c. 15.) 
Hence it will follow, by a clear induction, that all the Mysteries 
tliroughout the world were the same in substance, being derived 
from ODD source, and celebrated in honour of the same deities, 
though acknowledged under different appellations. 

' Mr. Faber conceives that " the ancient inythologista consi- 
dered the whole frame of the heavens in the light of an eitormous 
ship. In it tbey placed the Sun, as the fountain of light and heat ; 
and assigned to him, as the acknowledged representative of the 
great father, the office of pilot." (Pag. Idol. vol. i. p. 36.) 

-j- These were the various appellations which difTercnt people 
bestowed on ihe same divinity, the founder of their nation, male or 
fciimle. They conatittite the $amc false principle tc which the 
Mystei'ies were universally consecrated. 
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ad legitimate and appropriate symbols, which 
ultimately became substituted for the antitype, 
and iutroduced amongst mankind the worship of 
animals, and the inanimate objects of the 
creation. 

Added to this, the doctrine of the influences of 
the heavenly bodies over the affairs of men was 
assiduously inculcated, and as the supernal deities 
were consecrated into the principal stars, their 
priests were supposed to be invested with a 
power of directing those influences at pleasure ; 
and the high rewards of a residence with them 
in the same happy mansions was held out to all 
the virtuous iv/io embraced their opinions; which 
may afford an additional reason why the system 
extended itself so generally over the face of the 
earth; for tlie priests, thus potent and despotic, 
would not fail to consign to universal execration 

,nd contempt in the present world, and eternal 
ment in the next, the impious contemner of 
!ir rites, while rewards and honours would be 

iccumulated on those who distinguished them- 
selves in the defence of their apostacy from the 
eimplicity of primitive worship.* 



' Maurice aaBerts, from Porphyry in Eusebius, that ic the most 
r times, " the whole Thebaia united in acknowledging' a 
eme, presiding Spirit, whom they called Cneph, (t/xm wkick 
xuttl tkey were excused from paying Ike jmbliu taxes, levied 
b defray tiie expences of maintaining the sacred auiuials adored in 
Ihe cities of Egypt." (Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 672.) Cneph was 
t aerpeat- deity, and was affirmed to be the Creator of the world. 
Q(£uHeb. preep. Evad. I. iii. c. 1 1.) 
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Ami tlie Irimnph of'thia diabolical system was 
complete by the invention of the Metempsv- 
chosis,* in wbicli tliey were tauglit to believe 
that the uniiappy soul of the wicked despiser of 
the Mysteries was doomed to a transmigration of 
three thousand years duration. Tliis doctrine 
was a fearful engine in the hand of a politic 
priesthood to enslave the mind through the in- 
fluence of imaginary fears. What could be 
more terrible than the contemplation of a 
punishment which degraded the human soul 
beneath its natural superiority of character, and 
consigned it to a long succession of transmigra- 
tions through the polluted bodies of ravenous 
beasts, or loathsome reptiles ?t And who would 



* Tha greatest philosophera of all ages and aalioDs considered 
this doctrine to bo perfuiitly orthodox. Malcolm gives a curious 
account of the trana migrations of Godama, the Buddhist kin>f. 
" Godama was the son of a king, who had previously lived in four 
hundred millions of worlds, and passed through innumerable con- 
ditions in each. In this world ho had been almost every Hort of 
worm, fly, fowl, fish, or animnl, and in almost every grade und 
t'onditioD of hitman life. Having in the course of these trunsitioNs, 
attained imniense merit, he at length was born son of the above- 
mentioned king. The moment he was born, he jumped upon his 
feet, and spreadingout his arms exclaimed — ' Now am I the noblest 
of men >. This is the last time I shiill ever be bovn !' When in 
this state his mind was enlarged, so that he remembered his former 
conditions and existences, of which he rehearavd many to his fol- 
lowers. Five hundred and fifty of these narrations have been 
preserved, one relating his life and adventures its a doer; another 
as a monkey, elephant, fowl, &c." 

t Thus, in the ordinances of Menu it is decreed, that, " a man 
who designedly takes away the property of aaulher, or eats any 
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le Ijold enough to reject or contemn a system 
(fhich bore the ensigns of such a dreadful retri- 
iition 1 
Meanwhile the true Light of Masonry declined 

Rn puhlic estimation as the rapid progress of its 
tarth-hom* adversary made all nations and people 

End languages bend before it, until it gave por- 
Bntous intimation of approaching decay ; and 
lought could have saved it from extinction, had 



i 



|Iy cake not lirst presented to the deity at a solemn rile," ia 
.Qce, 1 suppose, or conlcmpt of the holj ordiaanfe, " shall 
itably sink to the condition of a brute." (Sir W. Jones, 
'orks, vol. lit. p. 4.53. " The slayer of a Bmhinin must enter, 
wording to the circumstances of his crime, the body of a dog, a 
camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a stag, a bird, 
landala, or apucassB." (Ibid. p. 451.) " He who steals the gold 
a priest, shall pais a thousand times into Ike bodies of spiders, 
makes and chameleons, of crocodiles and other aquatic man- 
's, or of mischievous, blood-sacking demons." (Ibid. p. 451.) 
the BbHgVHt Geeta this degrading species of punishment is 
I more pointedly denounced on the despiaers of the sacred 
fysleries. " Because of their folly," says the god Crishna, 
they adopt false doctrine and continue to live the life of im- 
purity ; therefore 1 cast down upon the earth those furious, abject 
wretches, those evil beings «'ho thus despise me, info the wombs 
tf evil spirits and unclean beasts. Being doomed to the wombs 
Assoors (dtemoRs) from birth to birth, at length, not Ending 
, they go into the most infernal regions," (p. 116,117.) 
* 1 have denominated the surreptitious initiations earth-bom, 
contradistinction to the purity of Freemasonry, which was 
tainly derived from above. And to those who contend that 
asonry is nothing more than a miserable relic of the idolatrous 
lysteries, (vid. Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii, p. 190.) I would reply in 
the emphatic words of an inspired apostle ; " Doth a fountain send 
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it not been reinvigoraled by the Esaenes, a well- 
inteutioned sect of people amongst the Jews, 
who took charge of the forsaken institution,* 
cherished it in their bosom, until its rays of light 
once more began to illuminate the surrounding 
darkness; and it thence continued to enligtiten a 
narrow and restricted path, terminating, however, 
in the broad and glorious blaze of splendour that 
dissipated the unholy shades of idolatry, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, 

Long antecedent to the time when this bene- 
volent dispensation was promulgated, which 



yield Bait water and fresh. The wisdom thnt is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, full of mercy and i/ood fruits." (James 
iii. II, 12, 17.) 1 wish to be distinct and intelligible on this 
point, as some misapprehens-ions are afloat respecting the imme- 
diate abject of my former volume of Signs and Symbols ; and 1 
liave been told, that the ai^uments there used afford an indirect 
sanction to the opinion that Masonry is derived from the 
IVlyHterieB, In answer to this charge, if it require one, I 
only need refer to the general tenor of that volume ; and to de- 
clare explicitly my firm opinion, founded on intense study and 
abstruse research, that the Science which we now denominate 
Speculative Masonry was coeval, at least, with the creation of our 
globe, aud that the far-famed MyBteries of idolatry were a subse- 
quent institution, founded on similar principles, with the design of 
conveying nnity and permanence to the false worship, which it 
otherwise could never have acquired. 

* V'id. The Progress of Light, a Sermon, by the author of this 
Worlt. Laurie, in his history of Freemasonry in Scotland, has 
also Uketi a clear view of this subject ; and baa instituted a com- 
parison between the usages of the Essenes and those of Frcema- 
Honry. Laurie was an intelligent mason, and has written an 
useful book ; although I differ from him on some important 
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brought life and immortality toilght, ami clearly 
revealed tliose important truths wliicii the meta- 
physical reasonings of heathen philosophy could 
never fathom, were the practices exhihited which 
form the subject of the following pages. In those 
distant ttines, and amongst the people who had 
renounced the homage whicli the creatnre owes 
to the Creator, the rites of initiation were so indis- 
pensable, that no one could rise to any degree of 
celebrity in the religious or political institutions of 

Jytheism, but by passing through this preiimi- 
•y form ; it was the only- avenue to honour, 

lalth, or fame ; and the peculiar blessings of 

mortality were restricted to those alone, who 
had borne without shrinking or complaint, the 
privation and actual terrors of this rigorous ordeal. 
To despise the Mysteries, or to omit the process 
of initiation, were to relinquish all the title to 
preferment ;* and even the comforts and charms 
of domestic life were scarcely attainable without 
this indispensable qualification, which was sup- 
posed to restore the fallen soul to its original stale 
of perfection;! for the uninitiated person was 
virtually an outcast from society, an eternal ob- 
ject of suspicious jealousy, and almost without 
the pale of legal protection. Hence the extreme 

lity, in these times of superior light, of iuves- 



The first iaitiation wsh asort of baptism, and simple in trod a c- 
Iton to reli^ous privileges, conferred on persons in their infaacy- 
t Piato. Phsdone. The Orphic myBteriea were dignified with 
the high appellation of OrphotelestiB, because the initiated were 

lUred of certain happiness in a future stnte. 
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tigating a subject of such extensive application 
and higli importance towards elucidating many 
abstruse points in tJie history and mytiiology of 
the ancient world, which are at present wrapt up 
in the mantle of obscurity, and need this Master- 
Key to bring thera into light. The Casket, 
which contains a splendid collection of antique 
jewels of inestimable value, has long been closed, 
and its riches inaccessible to the eager eye of 
curiosity ; but by the prudent use of this talis- 
inanic key, the bolts may be withdrawn, and 
the contents exposed to the penetrating gaze of 
antiquarian research. 

Initiation involved all the profuse and compli- 
cated mechanism of heathen mythology ; and 
many of the political and domestic customs of 
antiquity may be traced to the same inexhaustible 
and prolific source. It was considered to be a 
mystical death, or oblivion of all the stains and 
imperfections of a corrupted and an evil life, as 
well aa a descent into hell, where every pollution 
was purged by lustrations oi Jtie atid water; and 
the perfect Epopt was then said to be regene- 
rated* or new born, restored to a renovated exis- 
tence of life, light and purity, and placed under 
the divine protection. This was a figurative re- 



* This RegeoeratioR originated the very curigua ceremoay of 
the Taurobolium Hud Criobolium, or the bloody bAptism of the 
Bull and Ram. (Vid. Aot. of Maaonry, p. 115.) The ram ss 
well as the linli waa a legitimate symbol of the Ark of Noali, and 
hence the motives which produced the auperatition H-iil not be 
difficult U} account for. 
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preseiitalion of the descent of Noah into the Ark, 
which was a place of refii«;e from the punishment 
inflicted on the sins with which the old world 
was stained.* Here he remained in darkneas 
and solitude, impressed with feelings of horror 
and apprehension, not unaptly termed death, 
until the earth had been purified by a general 
lustration ;■(■ and then with the seven just persons 
who were incarcerated with him, he emerged into 



said, 



* The eastern Chriatiatia had a ciirioHs tradition, derived, pro- 
baLly, from some ceremony in the myoteries, wliich were deridedly 
arkile, that when God ordered Noah to build (he ark, he also di- 
rected him to mnke an instrument of wood, such as is nsed in the 
east at this day instead of bells, to ca,ll the people to worship, and 
named in Arabic, nakas, which he was to strike three times every 
iav, not only to call together the workmen that were building the 
ark, but to give him an opportunity of daily admonishing; them of 
the impending danger of the deluge. (Unir. Hist. vol. i. p. 43.) 

f If the theory be correct which inippoaea the natural cause of 
the deluge to be the near approach of a powerful comet to the 
earth, as ia advanced by Mr. Whiston, whose power of attraction 
not only elevated the tides to a prodigious height above their cua- 
tomnry level, but burst the central abyss and caused the waters to 
rush out with a dreadful concuaeion, — then the lustration may be 
finally was in the Mysteriea, to have been accomplished 

_fire and water ; and it ia remarkable that all the heathen 
its of the deluge ascribe that event to the agency of flre. 
Metam. I. i.) And the account in Heaiod's Theogony of 
destruction of the Titans, who were no other than the impious 
antediluvians, is replete with the same terrific machinery ; thunder, 
lightning, fire, and water. In the highly figurative account of 
the deluge exhibited in the Courma Avater of the Hindoos, the 
mountain Mandar, which repreaenta the earth, is aaid to be in- 
volved in raging fiamei which apread destrurtion on every side. 
(Bhagvat Geeta, p. 148.} It was indeed a common belief amongst 
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i that Ihe deluge 



lupanied by a torre 



of fire. 
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the light and hope of a new and perfect world on 
which the favour of heaven once more smiled, as 
it did on the first created man in the garden of 
Eden. The candidate, at his initiation, was a 
representative of the patriarch during his erratic 
voyage and subsequent delivery from destruc- 
tion.* Like Noah, he beheld, in a figurative 
manner, the uncontrolled licence of the iron age,t 
the anarchy and contentions of the impious race 
before the flood, under the sway of their prince 

" PioDuB who Buffored martyrdom in the year 250. under the Em- 
peror Decius, amon^ other things, spake thus to his unbelieving 
persecutors ; — ye yourselves, from your old traditions, acknowledge 
that the deluge of Noah, wham you call Deucalion, H-as mingled 
with fire, yet do you hut half understand the real truth of thb 
matter." (Poatoppidon. Hial, Nor»'By, p. 52,) Sate, from AI 
Beidawi says, that the waters of the deluge were reputed to 
have burst from a hot-oven at Cufa; (Koran. Edit. \'&1b. vol, 
ii. p. 44. in not^. b.) and the Parsees similarly fabled that the 
waters proceeded from the hol-omn of an old doman called Zaia. 
On this curious subject the authorities are numerous and con- 
vincing. The intelligent reader may profitably consult Hyde de 
Rel. vet. Pers. c. 10, Vid. etiom Plat. Tim. p. 22. Piin. Nat. 
Hist. 1. ii. c, 25. Ceclren. Hist. Comp. p. 10. Strabo. Geogr. p. 
197. Cudw. Intel. Syst. p. J28. Wilkins. Bhagvat. Geeta. p. 
147. Fab, Pag. Idol. vol. ii. b. iii. c. 4. MjBt. Cab. vol. i. p. 
82. Dav. Celt. Res. p. 157. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 344. 
Edda Snor. Fab. 33. Mai. North. Ant. vol.ii, 

■ The Myateries, in all their forms, were /anereo/. They ce- 
lebrated the mystical death and revivification of some individual, 
by the use of emblems nt once impious and disgusting. David 
accuses the Israelites of this abominable practice in Psalm cvi, 
(v. 28, 29.) ■' They joined themselves to Baal Penr, f Dionusus. 
Orph. Hymn .'..) and ale the saci-ifices of the dead. Thus ihey 
provoked Him to anger with their inventions," 
.t Vid. Oviil. Atetam. 1. 1 
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phion,*— like Noah, he descended into Hades 
or the Ark, a place of solitude and darkness, 
and here in safety he heard the dissolution of 
"le world, the rush of waters, the disraember- 
lent of rocks and mountains, the bitter cries 
iRd shrieks of despairing sinners in the agonies 
of remorse and death ; — like Noah, he passed un- 
hurt through the purifying element ;t and being 
thus regenerated, like the diluvian patriarch, he 
emerged into a new life of purity and perfection,! 
and rejoiced in the distinction which, he was 
taught to believe, his piety had conferred.^ 
The legend of initiation was this. Osiris.H 



Apollon. Ai^on. 1. i. Ophion was no other thun the inrernnl 
>nt, the equal foe of God and man. 

were profuanly used during tlie initbtionB. Na- 

tiooes extraoea? — aacris quibusdam initiantur Isidis alicirjuB, aut 

Mithree per lavacrum. (Tertiill.) Apiileius thus describes those of 

Sacerdos, atipatum me relig^oK^ cohorte, deducit ad prosi- 

ttftS balneae; et prius iueto lavacro traditum, prtefatiis Deiim 

lam, puriasimi^ circomrorans abluit, (Metatn. lib. l\.) 

I The aapirautjiguralweltf, like Noah in reality, was ihuB said 
to he an ioliabitant of two worlds ; and to be equally acquainted 
with things past, present, and to come ; in prteteritorum niemoria 
et procidentia futurorum. Cic, de Senect. 

§ Thus introduced to all the hlesBings of a new mythological 
existence, the aspirant was represented under the figure of a new 
born infant seated on the lotos or water lily, which was a symbol 
of the nr1( of Noah. But the infant and lotos was an emblem of 
the Sun, (Plut. de laid, et Oair. p. 355.) ns well as of the apha- 
nhm and euresis ; and therefore the regenerated aspirant was an 
emblem of the Sun ; which agrees with the patriarch Noah in the 
helio-arkite superstition. 

II The fable respecting the birth of Osiris is thus related by the 
lUthors of the Unii'ersal History (vol. i. p. 268.): " On the 
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king of Egyjjt, to confer benefits on the nations 
around him, left the g-overnment of his kingdom 
to the care of his wife Isis, and travelled for three 
years to communicate to them the arts of civili- 
zation. On his return, he fell a sarritice to the 
intrigues of his brother Typhon, who had formed 
a conspiracy In his alisence to destroy him and 
usurp his throne. He was invited to a grand 
entertainment in the month of November, when 
the Sun was in Scorpio, at which all the con- 
spirators were present. Typhon produced a 
valuable chest, richly inlaid with gold, and pro- 
mised to give it to any person present whose body 
it would most conveniently contain. Osiris was 
tempted to try the experiment; but was no sooner 
laid in the chest, than it was nailed down and 
thrown into the river. This was the aphanism of 
the Mysteries ; and it must be observed that the 
candidate was put through a corresponding series 
of ceremonies to produce a strong and lasting 
impression upon his mind. The first persons who 
discovered the above transaction were Pan* and 



liay Oairis was born, a voice was heard crying out — ' tlie Lord of 
all things is come into the world ; ' — or, according to othera, a 
damsel called Paniyles, going to fetch water from tiie temple of 
Jupiter, ut Thebes, heard a. loud voice commanding to proclaim, 
— ' The great and beneficent liing Osiris Is born.' He was de- 
livered to this damsel, who was directed to nurse him, which she 
did with all the veneration due to such a charge ; performing ihe 
mysteries called Pamylin, like those styled Palephoria, in hononr 
of the infant." 

• This is said lo be the origin of the word panic, to exprets 
exceeding -rreat aiiiazeiiiptit and fear. (Pint. Is. et Osir. p. IS.) 
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he Satyrs, who coinniuuicatcd tlie intelligence 
to the inhabitants , and they were filled with hor- 
ror and amazement. 

The body of Osiris, thus committed to the 
mercy of winds and waves, was cast up at Uyblus, 
in Phenicia,* and left at the foot of a tamarind 
tree. Isis, in the extremity of sorrow and des- 
pair at the loss of her husband, set out in com- 
pany with Thoth, and traversed the earth in 
search of the body, making the air re-echo witli 
her lamentations. After many extraordinary 
adventures, they at length gained possession of 
her husband's corse, with which she returned to 
£gypt ill triumph, intending to give it a splendid 
interment. By the treachery of Typlion she was 
again deprived of the body, which was severed 
ito Jhiirteett parts, and secreted in as many 



The preaenf appearance of the caverns at Byblus, where these 
cereiDODies were sobmuiiseiJ, is thuB deaci'lbed : " About half a 
vativ to the aouthwaiil of the court nre two towers, Buppoeed to 
be Gepulchral manuments, for they etani) on an ancient burying 
place. [The initiations were alwars fimereal.] Tliey are about ten 
yards distant from each other, one in form of a cylinder, crowned 
by a multilateral pyramid, thirty-three feet high including the pe- 
destal, which ia ten feet high and fiftpen square. The other is a 
long cone, discontinued at about the third part of ita height ; and, 
instend of ending in a point, wrought into an hemispherical form : 
stands upon a pedestal six feet high, and sixteen feet six 
:, adorned at each angle with the figure of a lion in 
,Bitting posture. Under ground there are square chambers of 
;ht for a man, and hag cells branckiity out/roTn 
:, variousli/ disposed and of different lengths. These sllb- 
neouB chambers and cells are cut out of the hard rock." 
i<i;niv. Hiat. vol. ii. p. 9.) 
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different places. Isis, with unparalleled zeal 
and perseverance, undertook a second jonrney to 
search for the scattered fragments ; and after con- 
siderable fatigue, and repeated disappointments, 
she succeeded in finding every part, and buried 
them in the several places where they were dis- 
covered, erecting an altar over every grave, to 
mark the situation where her beloved husband's 
remains were deposited. It was then proclaimed 
that Osiris was risen from the dead ; and the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy were 
used to express the sincere delight of the mystte 
on this interesting occasion. This was the 
euresis. 

It will be observed that the main facts iu this 
fable were in all countriefi the same, altliough the 
names of the individuals iu whose honour the 
rites were celebrated, varied with the varying 
language of the people. 
'' ^Sy&^ "16 Bacchuin vocat ; 

Osiriu Egyptui* putat ; 

Mysi Phanaceiu nomiuant ; 

Dionuson Indi existimant; ^ 

Romana sacra Libernm ; 

Arabica gens Adoneuin.* 
'As in Egypt Osiris and Isis were the prominent 
deities, so in Greece the riles were celebrated in 
honour of Bacchus and Rhea ; *| at Byblus, to 
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• Ammo. Epig. 30. 

■t The emblems by wbich iIiib godd^M was designated ure i 
sinking, that I cannot resist the opportunity of qnolirig them fro 
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} and Venus; in India, to Mahadeva and 
Sita; in Britain, to Hu and Ceridwen ; in Scan- 
dinavia, to Woden and Frea, &c. ; and amongst 
the Pelusgi they were called tlie mysteries of the 
Dii Magni. In every instance these divinities 
represented the two most obvious lights of 
heaven, the sun and tiie moon.* On the above 
legend the dramatic scenes of initiation were 
constructed. They were pompous and impos- 
ing, and conducted with great splendour, as 
vehicles intended to uphold false systems of re- 
ion ; and while they embodied iniporlant 
iths of revelation, studiously concealed them 
from the knowledge of all but those who were 
interested in perpetuating the imposture. 

A new language, mysterious and symbolical, 
was adapted to these celebrations ; and a system 
of hieroglyphics, legible only to the initiated, 
placed the learning, the morality, and the politics 
of every nation as decidedly out of the reach 
of popular acquirement, as if they had been in- 

the learned Bryant. (Anal. vol. iii. p. 247.) She is figured aa a 
beautiful femala personage, and haa a chaplct in which are seen 
ears of corn Hke ra3's. Her right hand reclines on a pillar of 
Bione, in her left are spikes of com, and on each side a pomegra- 
nate. Close hy her side stands the beehive, out of the top of 
which there arise corn and flowers, to denote the renewal of aea- 
Bona, and promise of plenty. In the centre of these fruits, the 
favourite emblem, the pomegfanate, appears again and crowns the 
whole. 

• Dion. Hal. 1. 2, c. 12. Macrab. Saturn. I. c. 21. Diod. 
Bibl. 1. p. 10. Varro de ling. Lat. 1. 4. p. 17. Orph. Fragm. 
iv. p. 3ti4. Vii^. Georg. 1. 1. Montf, Ant-, toi?!. 2. p, 169. V{, 
Arch. vol. i. p. 365. 
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cii!*ed in a rock of adiimant.* And the jealonsy 
of the liieropliantB, or dispensers of these Myste- 
ries, became at length so strongly excited, that, 
trembling for their Secret, they subsequently in- 
vented a new hieroglyphic or sacred symbolicsd 
characlert and language, which was exclusively 
appropriated to the highest Degree of tiujir Or- 
der;]: in which it is probable that nearly the 
same symbolical characters were made use of, but 
the hidden meaning attached to each was entirely 
changed;^ so that even those who had been ini- 
tiated into the preliminary Degrees, and made 
acquainted with the common cariologic and tra- 
piral hieroglyphics, were as completely ignorant 
of the nature and secrets of the inetfable degrees, 
to which but few were admitted, as the uninitiated 
themselves. II So artfully were these mysteries 
I'onstrucled, that they were perfectly understood 
by none but the hierophants and mystagogues, 



• Vid. Pococke. Deacr. of Egypt, vol. i. p. 227, 
t Herod. 1. ii.^ 36. 

I So effuclmilly « aa llie meaning' of these hieroglyphics hiddeo 
from ail but ihe distiaguisfaed few. that in pioceSB of time the in- 
terpretation wM entirely loist. At the iovRHioa of Canibysee it 
wBs but imperfectly understood; and in the time of Alexander 
the MaccduiiiBn, uoue coulJ be found to sliow the meaning of, or 
deai^'n anew, a hieroglyphical iDScription. 

^ ThuB. if in the common hieroglyphic, a hank signified Ihe hu- 
man ioul,'iu the sacred hieroglyphic it would atnnd for Expedition ; 
nnd ihiie esMntially nould the siguilicatiou of every partioulttr 
ombleni be allcrcd. 

II An opinion was industriously promulgated, that the aacred 
fai^rog-lyphic and langUBg'e wna the same aa uas uKpd by the celcs- 
iIbI deities. (Jarabl, de Myst. W. c, 4,) A phonetic alphabet hiis 
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(vhose interest and persooal welfare were bound 
up in their concealment ; and they succeeded bo 
eftectually in establishing an absolute control, by 
the influence of visionary and preternatural ter- 
rors, that the very name of Initiation, though 
possessing a wild charm, whose effects on the 
mind were indescribable,* yet would conjure up 
unheard of fears, and blanch the cheek with 
imaginary apprehensions. Its process, by artful 
changes, introduced at ditt'erent periods, in 
shades so delicate as to be unobserved, had 
become revolting ;t its probations were severe. 
Innumerable ceremonies, wild and romantic, 
dreadful and appalling, had been engrafted on 
the few expressive symbols of primitive observ- 
ance ; and instance have occurred where the 
terrified aspirant, during the protracted rites, 
has absolutely expired through excess of fear.J 
It has been observed that the priests were pe- 

KQtIy been discovered amon^t these hieroglyphics, which is 
scribed and explained in my TheocrHtic Philosophy of Freemn- 

p. 122. 

Vlience tlie Greek proverb, when any one was transported 
iKtraordinsry Beasatioiia of pleasure, ''EiroirTraliy fioi ionii. I 
1 as though 1 had been initialed. (Vid. Warb. Div. Leg. vol. 
1. IfiO.) 

P^t ClemeDS of Alexandria exclaimH nith indlgmation : " Such 
B yoor voluptuous eymbols — your inenUing theoliy^ies — the in- 
tatioDS of your libidinous gods — your satyrs, naked nymphs, 
1 contests of bufFoons exposed in shamelesE nudity." It is a 
melancholy fact, that in the mysteries practised at Alexandria, 
children of both sexes were siain ; divination being' effected by 
their entjails, and their flesh eaten. (Socr. I. 3. c. 13.) 
-t Vid. infra. Tecl. vii. -.-■■, -, -, „ , 
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culiarly interested in the general di sac mi nation 
of the Mysteries,* and therefore it is no wonder 
that they should endeavour to induce as many 
as possible to participate in the advantages which 
were ostensibly attached to the proceas of initia- 
tion. For this purpose the Mysteries were pro- 
claimed the beginning of a new life of reason 
and virtue ;t and the initiated, or esoteric 
Companions were said to entertain the uio»t 
agreeable anticipations respecting death and 
eternity; J to comprehend all the hidden mys- 
teries of nature ;§ to have their soul restored to 
the state of perfection from which it had fallen, 
and at their death to be elevated to the supernal 
mansions of the gods.|| Tbey were believed also 



' The whole of Egypt, saya Diodorui, being difidetl into a 
number of parls called nomes by the Greeks, each of these is 
governed by a NonarcViii, to whom the tare of its public concerns 
is entrusted. The land being evei'y where divided into three por- 
tions, thejirsl u occupied bi/ tliepritslhood, who are held in the 
preBleet respect by the inhabitants, aa being devoted to the wor- 
ship of the gods ; und us possessing the greatest power uf under- 
standing, from Che superiority of their education; and from the 
revenues of these lands they perform a.11 sacrifices throughout 
r^pt, and support the servants of the temples as well »a their 
own families ; for they hold that the ad minist ration of the honours 
of the gods ought not to be fluctuating, but to be conducted always 



by the 

wlio are above all their fellow citizens ii 
ought not to be below any of them ir 
veinienceo of life. 

+ Cic. de Leg. 1. ii. c. 14. 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 

II Plat. Phxd. Tlie evidences of thi 
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► convey much temporal felicity, and to afford 
ubsoliile security auiidst the most imminent 
dangers by land or water.* On the other hand 
a public odium was studiously cast on those 
who refused the rites.t They were considered 
as profane wretches, unworthy of public em- 
ployment or private confidence ;J: sometimes 
proscribed as obdurate atheists,^ and finally 
condemned to everlasting piuiishmeut.H And 
to heighten the impression, the despisers of the 
Mysteries were considered marked men. They 
were exhibited in the dramatic machinery of 
initiation as enduring the pains of Tartarus — 
a doom which was pronounced to be ever- 
lasting. These motives were strengthened by 
tliat undefined principle of curiosity, which is 
always excited by a system in which secrecy 
forms a prominent feature ; for the human mind, 
reaching forward to extended information, seeks 
for it in those institutions where it is supposed 
to be preserved ; and the knowledge which is 
enveloped in mystery is frequently courted with 
greater eagerness than that which is open to 



weighty ; and serve to prove that a future state of rewards anJ 
punisbmenta formed a promiuent doctrine in the Mysteries. 

* Schol. in Ariatoph. Iren. v. 2T5> Tliua the Argonauts are 
fabled to have been initiated at Samothrace, to procure an auspi- 
cious voyage. (Apollun. Rhod. Ar^n.) Tbe faith in eue.h pro- 
tection, however, was suspended on tlie pusaeseiou of Bmulets which 
were delivered to the candidates at their initiation. 

+ Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 1-10. t Plat. Phiied. 

^ Lucian. Demon. || Orig. cont. Cels. I. viii. 
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inspection. We do not esteem tbe sciences 
or languages which we know equally with others 
of which we are ignorant ; and those are always 
deemed tlie most abstruse, of which we possess 
the least degree of information. From llie pre- 
valence of tliis general feeling it was that such a 
high degree of public curiosity attached to the 
mysteries. They professed to be a short and 
certain step to universal knowledge, and to 
elevate the soul to absolute perfection ; but the 
memis were shrouded under the impenetrable 
veil of secrecy, sealed by oaths and penalties 
the most tremendous and appalling."* This 
feeling was not a little encouraged by the hiero- 
glyphical characters with which the walls, co- 
lumns, and ceilings of the most sacred temples 
were curiously decorated. A laudable thirst after 
knowledge prompted the youth of all ranks to 
aspire to the ambition of decyphering the mean- 
ing and illustration of these obscure symbols, 
which were said to have been communicated 
to the priests by revelation from the celestial 
deities. Initiation was the oidy means of ac- 
quiring this knowledge, and it is therefore uo 
wonder that initiation was so much in request.f 
There was also another quality of the mind 



" See Meura. EluHin, c. 20. and many other authoritiefi which 
will BIttiafy the muBt sreptfcal, that the system was a kind of In- 
quisition, based od terror, anil supported by superstitioD of the very 
worst kind. 

t All persons were initiated into the LeeMr, but few into the 
Greater mystencB. 
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hich served to recommend the mysteries : — that 
strange attachment tii the marvellous hy which 
every grade of human nature is swayed. To 
excite this sentiment in all its sublimity of hor- 
ror, the initiations were performed at dead of 
night (ti- aKOTio Kui vvKTi.)* No severity of pro- 
bation coiiid deter the hold and determined 
aspirant from encountering terrors and actual 
dangers which led to the gratification of his cu- 
riosity ; and the shades of darkness imparted 
vigour to the passion which looked forward to a 
recompense of such an exalted nature-f 

But tlie potent spell which sealed the autho- 
rity of the hierophant was the horrid custom, 
resorted to in times of pressing danger or cala- 
mity, of immolating human victims,! *he selection 



, Bacchant. Aci. 2. Black, ihe emblem of oight, waa 
lliBidered llie proper colour to slindow the mysteries; (Strabo. 
Georg-. I. 17.) and hence the early idolatry of moBt nations waa 
directed to a. black stone ; (Porph. apud. Euseb. priep. even. I. iii. 
c, 3. Appollon. Rhod. Argon. 1. 1. I 176.) and when this stone 
was in the form of a Cube, it was emblematical of the altar of 
Noah. Even the detached tribes of wandering Arabs venerated 
the black Mtone Kaabah, which is deecnbed as being originally 
"whiter than snow and more brilliant than the aun," At the time 
of the flood, say the Arabian writers, " it was taken up to heaven, 
ur elsewhere, where God chose, and restored to Abraham, by the 
angel Gabriel, when he built the temple.'' (At Asali, cited by 
Weil. Orient. Ant. p. 41.) 

t Dailiiiess was an embltm of death; and death was a prelude 
lo reaorreclion. It will at once be seen, therefore, in what manner 
the doctrine of the resurrection nas inculcated and exempliUed in 
these reinnrkable inatitutions. 

Died. Sic, 1. V, Strabo. 1. iv. Euseb, Oral, ad Const. 
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of which was commonly the preros^ative of the 
chief hierophant.* It is difficult to pronounce 
with any degree of precision, what was the 
origin of this revolting practice, although it 
might probably have arisen from an imperfect 
knowledge of the prediction of the Messiah.t 
Thus were the initiated placed, by the sanction 
of supernatural apprehensions, at the absolute 
disposal of the hierophant; and the most ex- 
alted rank was not exempt from an abject 
subserviency, which was cemented by fearful 
oaths and heavy and destructive penalties.J 
Few, however, of the myriads who sought ad- 
mission into the lesser Mysteries, attained to 
the higher and more perfect Degrees, for Itere 
were imbedded the real secrets of the institu- 
tion.^ The most careful selection and prepa- 

- Samme3. Brit. voi. i. p. 104. 

+ Vid.Ces. bel. Gal.l.vi. c. 16. 

t The invioiabie oath of Jupiter, by Styx, was refcn'ed W m 
the initiations, and le thought by Mr. Paber to bear a. refereoue lo 
the oath of God, nt tho delude, that he would no more drown the 
world; "for which reason. Iris, the rainbow, the daughter of 
TTinumaB, is repreaented by Hesiod as hovering over the broad 
surface of the ocean, when this oath of Jupit«r was taken. Now 
that such a phenomenon appeared immediately after the deluge, 
we are expresaly informed by Moaes ; and it is obserTabie, more- 
o»er, that it was made a upecial sign of God's oath to Noah. 
Vid. Gen.ix. 13." Fnber. Mys.Cab. vol. i. p. 261; and see Fab. 
Pag. Idol, vol, i. p, 372. with authorities. 

\ Clem, Ales. Strom. 5. And these were the Creation, Fall, 
and promise of n Mediator ; the unity and trinity of the godhead; 
the deluge; redemption by a bloody sacrifice ; and the soul's exist- 
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■fttion were necessary to determine wlio were 
fitted for these important disclosures ; and for 
this purpose they were subjected to a lengthened 
probation of four years* before it was considered 
safe to admit them into the Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, to become depositaries of those truths, the 
disclosure of which might endanger, not only 
the institution, but also the authority of the ciril 
magistrate. Hence to reveal the Mysteries was 
the highest crime a person could commit, and 
was usually punished by an ignominious death,"]" 
embittered by denunciations of the hottest pains 
of Tartarus in another world. | 

The places of initiation were contrived with 
much art and ingenuity, and the machinery with 
which they were fitted up was calculated to excite 
every passion and affection of the mind. Thus 
the bierophant could rouse the feelings of iiorror 
and alarm ; light up the fire of devotion, or ex- 
cite terror and dismay; and when the soul had 
attained its highest climax of apprehension, he 
was furnished with the means of soothing it to 
peace, by phantasmagoric visions of flowery 
meads, purling streams, and all the tranquil 
scenery of nature in its most engaging form, 
accompanied with strains of heavenly music, 
! figurative harmony of the spheres. These 



(' Terlul. adv. Valentin, 
t Clem. Alex. StTom. 2. 
anffi mysteria Cert 



.. Petit, in \ege Attic, p. 33. Si 

lacra vul^Wet, leee morti ad- 
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places were indifferently a pyramid,* a pagoda, 
or a labyrinth,! furnished with vaulted rooms, 
extensive wings connected by open and spacious 
galleries, multitudesi of secret dungeons, sub- 
terranean passages, and vistas temiiuating in 



* The pji-aniids were doubtlesa erected very soon after the dis- 
periion, as copies of the great phallic tower on the plain of Shinar ; 
and ik9 the latter was designed for initiation, so were the former. 
We are told by an acute observer, tliat the second pyramid Hub 
tw(r elaboratu pieces of cavern architecture attached to the north 
and west sides, thirty feet in depth, and foui-teea hundred feet in 
leno^th, hewn out of the sO'lid rock on which the pyramid rests ; 
and hollowed into an extensiTe range of apartQients, The entrance 
is narrow, and the construction of the ceils intricate, al! involved 
in darkness, and many of tliem closed up with an accumulation of 
dust and rubhlsh. They had a communication ivilh the interior 
of the pyramid, which cannot now be discovered, as many of the 
cells are entirely choked up; (Greaves. Pyram. vol. ii. p. 34.) ; 
and it tnaj' be added, that perhaps the only entrance was from the 
caverns benealb, into whicli itie egress fi-om the pyramid was by 
a shaft or well ; for we know th-it pits or wells were occnsionally 
used in the mysteries. (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 187. Maur. Ind. 
Ant. vol. v. p. ]0'>1.) and a well did actually ex iat in thepyramid, 
the nee of which is otherwise unknown. " At the extremity of 
one of the passages,' sa}sSirK ^^ tWn, " is a well, the deptbof 
which was never ascertained (^ id also Pococke's Deacrip. of 
the East. vol. i. p. 241 ) Mr Greaies thinks that these apni-t- 
menta were for the priest to lodge in; but independently of the 
tonsideration that aurh extensive etcavations would never have 
beenmadeont of the haidrock with the chisei for mere dwelling*, 
when buildings on the surface would have been erected at one 
hundredth part of the labour and expense, it is clear from (he in- 
ternal construction of these spacious caverns, that they were 
intended to contain the apparatus of initiation into the mysteries. 
and were exclusively devoted to this important purpose. 

t The labyrinths of Egypt, Crete, [.emnos, and Italy, v 
equally designed for iiiitiatiiiu into the mysteries, (Fab. Pag'. Idol. 
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wlliell were adorned Wtli" mJt'Sterious 
symbols carved on the walls and pillars, in every 
one of which was enfolded some philosophical or 
moral truth. t Sometimes the place of initiation 
was constructed in a small island in the centre 
of a lake;]: a hollow cavern natural or artificial, 
with sounding domes, tortuous passages, narrow 
orifices, and spacious sacelli ;^ and of such mag- 
iftude as to contain a numerous assembly of 






laid. etOsir. p. 639. 
t In [he Divine Legation of Mosoa, tho learned Warburton has 
given some pistes from the Bembine Table, which is an invalnable 
nen of the secret symbols concentrating the leading princi- 
if ^fyptian politics, learning', aad religion, 
t One of the most sficred places which ancient Egypt could 
was the small island of Phile in the Nile, near the cataracts. 
The whole island was dedicated to Osiris and Isia, and appro- 
priated to their worship i and a superb temple was erected, which 
almost covered its entire surface, where the relics of Osiris were 
said to be preserved. "Throughout the whole of this famous 
island," says Mr. Maurice, (Ind. Ant. vol. iii. p. 536.) "where 
ancieally the solemn and mysterions rites of lais were celebrated 
with Buch distinguished pomp nud splendour, there appeared to 
Iilr, NordoD to run subterranean passages. He attempted to 
descend several of the steps that led ilown into them, but was 
prevented by the filth and rubbish with which they were filled. 
from penetrating to any depth. It was in these gloomy caverns 
that the grand and mystic arcana of this goddess were unfolded to 
adoring aspirant, while the solemn hymns of initiation re- 
ided through the long extent of these stony recesses. It 
there that superstition at midnight waved high her flantin^ 
I before the image of Isii borne in procession; and there that 
chosen priests, in holy ecstacy, chaanted their sweetest 
iphoniee." 



i Plui. de Isid. etOaii 
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persons.* In all practicable instances tliey were 
constructed within the recesses of a consecrated 
grove, which in the torrid regions of the east 
conveyed the united advantages of secrecy and 
shade; and to inspire a still greater veneration, 
they were properly denorainated Tombs, or places 
of sepulture.t 

Thus invested hy superstition with tremendoua 
powers, which assigned to thein the province of 
executing the will and pleasure of the iuj'ernal, 
as well as the celestial deities, these potent 
priests became possessed of absolute authority, 
as the accredited agents of invisible beings, and 
frequently beheld even inonarchs crouching at 
their feet, and submitting, without murmur or 
complaint, to their arbitrary or wanton inflic- 
tions, against which indeed there was no appeal. 
Thus despotic, it is scarcely to be supposed that 
this proud hierarchy would exercise its influence 
with moderation. They had the privilege of 



• Strabo. Georg. 1, ix. In llie particular mysteries of every' 
Diktion, thcH places will be described with some degree of minute* 
neas ; suffice it to say here, that such complicnieij excHvations are 
common in every part of the world, imd were indubitably used aa 
places of initiation. (Vid. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 254.) Even 
the stable, or rather the cave at Belhlehetn, in which Jesus 
Christ was bom, if we may credit tbe testimony of the learned 
Calraet, was afterivards devoted by tbe Emperor Adrian, to the 
celelrution of the mysteries of Thammuz or Adonis. (Cal. Diet, 
in V.Bethlehem,) 

t Jul. Firm. de. error, p. 4. Diod. Bibl. p. 194. Hence the 
pyramids of E^pt were accounted to be Tombs. And justly; 
far tbe rttu of initiation there celebrated were funereal. 
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lin'ating human victtins ; but as the devoted 
ing might be redeemed by a heavy fine pro- 
ionate with his wealth or rank, it is reason- 
,e to believe that the ransom would be paid, 
1 tliough the unbounded avarice of the priest 
ht assess the penalty at a large proportion of 
temporal possessions. Thus they controlled 
tators and kept monarcha in awe ; and as they 
reased in riches, the inevitable result of the 
item, they imbibed a corresponding love of 
igni6cence and luxury. The crimes and in- 
decencies of their order were soon transferred 
to the initiations; and at length this haughty 
""'iesthootl fell with greater rapidity than it 
Id risen ; for the open debaucheries of the 
and the unbounded licentiousness which 
ided the other, excited public horror and 
itsion, against the effects of which their wealth 
ahd power were equally unavailable. At this 
period of the degeneracy and degradation of the 
mysteries, the blaze of Christianity, like a glorious 
LAB OF FiRt:, penetrated into their darkest 
isses; the demons fled,* at the approach of 



' Strabo, 1. vi. tells us, that in the times of Augustus Cesar, 
ttie Oracle ceased to give reEpuDses ; and to the same effect Suidaa 
(in Toc. Delphi.) says, that after the birth of Christ, Au Justus 
enquiring of the Oracle whom he should appoint as hia successor 
to the imperial diadem, h-bb answered, that the God of gods wan 
^caroate amongst the Hebretcs, and had commanded bim to 
) his place; that he could not disobey, and therefore no 
B would be given. (Vid. Antiq, of Masonry, p 6'2.) And 
e christian has no reason to doubt the accuracy of this account, 
the numerous instances, in his own scriptures, of infernal 
B beinf^ ejected at the command of Christ and liis Apoatlea. 
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1*™!!!, 'and the institutions wliicli they upheld, 
finally sank to rise no more. 

These united causes were the precursors of 
their destruction ; for the reality having ap- 
peared, the types, whether Jewish or heathen, 
were no longer necessary. In the year 1164, 
says Zosimus,* Valentinian published a law for- 
bidding nocturnal sacrifices, for the purpose of 
preventing the indecencies which were perpe- 
trated in the mysteries. But the proconsul of 
Greece, Pretextatus, thinking that the law would 
impel the people to desperation, if they were 
prevented from performing the sacred mysteries, 
upon which, as they believed, the welfare of 
mankind solely depended,! permitted them to 
be celebrated, provided every thing was done 
decently and in order. Subsequently, however, 
Tiieodosius sent Cynegius into Egypt, with 
orders to close the temples and places of initia- 
tion, who executed his commission to the letter. 
He shut up the temples, and prohibited the 
celebration of the mysteries all over the East, 
and even in Alexandria itself; and finally abo- 



■ Zoa. 



735. 



\ The pagans entertained such a very high opinion of the mya- 
teries, lliat one of their best writers attrihiitea the dissolution of 
the Roman polity to their auppreRsion. He says (Zos. 1. 2. p. 
671.) "whilst, therefore, the myileriea were perfomed according 
to the appointment of the oracle, and as they really ought to 
be done, the Roman Empire was safe, aad they had, i[i a manner, 
llie whole world in flnbjeclion to them. But the festivalu having 
keen neglected from the time that Dioclesian abdicated, they have 
decayed and Hunk into ohliviun." 
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nphed these institutions, and every branch of 
the ancient and religious rites; altliougb it has 
been said,* and probably with some truth, that 
these rites were secretly performed in Greece 
and Rome, for several centuries after the Advent 
of Christ.t under the pretext of convivial meet- 
ings. Psellus says, that in Athens they were 
practised till the eighth century; and we are 
assured, on undoubted auttiority, namely, from 
the Bardic writings of that period, that they were 

^^eelehrated in Wales and Scotland down to the 

^^^b^lfth century of Christianity. 

^^^^ Gibbon, vol. V. p. 

^^^^K)- The legend of initiatiuQ was subsequently interwoven iato 
^^^^Rristianity by a sect of heretics who flourished soon after the 
^^^^ume of the Apostles, called the Basilidenos, The foiindera of 
tbii sect, in imiution of PytJmgoi'as, enjoined on the cnndidates 
for admi^ion into his school a Rvq years' silence; and adopting 
some of the astronomical absurdities which he had learned in 
Egypt, engrafted them into his eystom, which caused his followers 
to be anathematized by the Church. Assumini^ Osiris to be the 
sun, Tsis the moon, aud Typbon Scorpio, he taught his disciples 
to frame crystals bearing these emblems, which were used as 
amulets ortalismnus to protect them from danger. Mr. Hutcbia- 
8on, in an early edition of his "Spirit of Masonry," has given 
au engraving of one of these gems, in which the above symbols 
bear a conspicuous Ggure ; and they are accompanied by a brllliaot 
star and the serpent. The moon id depicted in its increase as a 
crescent, because Isis is represented with horns, lihe a new moon. 
These were a transcript of the lalianmns of Persia and Arabia, 
which were delivered (o every candidate at his initiation into the 
I, By the former they were termed azimet ; by the Jotter, 
\aldr ; and subsequently abrac, ahraxas, or abracadabra. 






LECTURE II. 

I. < 

,^},,,,^m'ORY OF INITIATION IN UlNDOOSTAN. 

India is a very ancieut nation; derived, if its 
own annals are deserving of credit, from the 
seven Rishis or penitents, whose exemplary vir- 
tues elevated them to a residence in the stars. 
These seven holy persons, according to the Abbe 
Dubois,* were the seven sons of Japhet,-)" who 
formed colonies in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Caucasus, and from thence their posterity spread 



* DeacriptioQ of India, pt. i. c. 6. 

t The Indian Records present us with this informuiion in lan- 
g'UBge very similnr to our own sacred writing. "It is relatt^d 
in the pHdma-Pooraun that Satyavrata, whose miraculous preaer- 
vation from a genera} deluge is told at targv in the Mataya, had 
three aons, the eldest of whom was named Jyapeti, or Lord of 
the Earth; the others were Charma and Sharma; which last 
words are in the vul^r dialects usually pronounced Cham and 
Sham, as we frequently hear Kishn for Chrishna. The royal 
patriarch, for such is his character in the Pooraan, was particularly 
fond of Jyapeti. to whom he g'ave all tlie regions to the north of 
Himalaya, or the Snowy Mountains, which extend from sea to 
sea, and of which Caucasus is a part ; to Sharma he allotted the 
countries to the south of those mountains ; but he cursed Charma, 
hccauHe when the old monarch was accidentally inebriated with 
strong liquor made of fermented rice, Charma laughed ; and it was 
m coDsequeace of hia father's execration that he became a slave to 
the slavee of his brother*."' (Maur. Hist. Hind. vol. ii. p. 45.) 
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over the vast continent of ancient India.* And 
Mr. Maurice is of opinion that ihey proceeded 
thence to the remotest reirions of the west. Tiiese 
primitive inhabitants practised the patriarchal 
religion, and consequently Worshipped the true 
God, until tliey were conquered and subjected 
to the yoke by the idolatrous Cuthites under 
Rama, the victorious son of Cush ;t and then the 
diluvian Mysteries were introduced, with all the 
horrible rites and disgusting superstitions which 
had polluted the reHgion of the descendants of 
Ham. The system of divine worship, after this 
ittnovation, soon became divided into two dis- 
jrdant Sects ; the one mitd and benevolent, 
dressed to Vishuu,}: the other, which proclaimed 
! Superiority of Siva, vras a system of terror 
-penance, barbarity and blood.^ The pro- 



Li^ It ts highly probable, however, not wi the landing the authority 
e text, that the seven RishJs were the seven persons who were 
reserveJ with Nouh in the Ark. 

t Gen. X. 7. 

I " The religion oftheVeesbnu seel," according to Maurice, ''ia 
of a cheerful and social nature. Theirs is the festive song', the 
sprightly Jance, and the resounding cymbal ; libations of milk and 
honey flow upon hia altars ; the gayest garlands decorate his sta- 
tues ; aromatic woods eternally burn before him ; and the richest 
gems of the east disperse fra^^rance through the temples of iha 
Preserver." (Ind. Ant. vol, 5. p. 856.) 

§ Speaking of a temple near Bereng, the Persian historian 
aays, " in the centre of the reservoir is an idol temple of stone^a 
beautiful fabric. At this place the devotees surround themselves 
ttiA (ire till they are reduced to ashea, imagining they are, by thi« 

S, pleasing the deity." (Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii, p. 158.) 
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fesaors of these sectarial divisions Tiore an irre- 
concilable hatred to each other, and were equally 
distinguished by feelings of such interminable 
hostility, that if an individual of each adverse 
party accidentally met, they considered them- 
selves polluted, till by some purifying rite of 
devotion, they had obliterated the stain.* 

The chief deity of this vast empire was the 
tri-une Brahma — Vishnu — Siva,t who was said 
to dwell on tlie holy mountain Mern, whose three 
peaks were composed of gold, silver, and iron ; 
the central peak was appropriated to Siva, and 
the two others to Brahma and Vishnu^ But the 
Indians "saw God in every object under the 
sun," and had consecrated and paid divine 
honours to such a multitude of different sub- 
stances, that their Pantheon is said to have 

• Maiir. Ind. Ant. toI. v. p. 863, 

+ This triart wns variouBly reprewnted by emblemB in this quar- 
ter of the globe. The myatical zennar was it cordof fAreethreftdB; 
the eniblem borne in the hands of some of these (leJEiea wan n 
trident, similar to that of tho Grecian Neptune ; the mode of wor- 
ship wAB ternary, nnd consisted of bowing the body three times; 
the principal deity in the cavern of Elephants was dqiictcd with 
three heads ; the summit of the massive pyramidal pagoda of Tan- 
joru is surmounted by three peaks, &c. &c. 

I Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iit. p. 205. This custom of accounting 
the three peaked mountain holy was not confined to the idolatrous 
nations, so called, but was v^neraied by the Jews. Thus Oliret. 
near the city of Jerusalem, had three peaks which were accounted 
the residence of the deity.ChemoBh—Milcom—ABhioreth. ('i Kings 
Jtxiii. 13.) See also Zachariah (sir. 4.) where, by a aiiblime tigure, 
the feet of the Almighty are placed on the two outer peaks of this 
in, durinif the threatened destruction of Jerunalem ; while 
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itained three hundred and thirty millions of 

[ties.* 
_ e mysteries of India formed one of the ear- 
liest corruptions of the pure science which is now 
denominated Freemasonry, and bore a direct 
reference to the happiness of man in paradise, 
the subsequent deviations from righteousness, 
and the destruction accomplished by the general 
deluge. Tliey were celebrated in subterranean 
caverns and grottocsf formed in the solid rock by 
human art and industry ; or in the secret recesses 
of gloomy pyramids and dark pagodas ;\ and the 
adoration of the Solar Fire.§ and the reputed 
perfection which its worship conveys, appear to 
have been the object and the end of the initiated, 
yhese caverns were frequently excavated in the 
im of a grove of trees, which was thus con- 



tne monntain itself ia mnde to split asunder, by a tremeodouB con- 
cussion, St the ceDtre peak frata east to west, leaving a g^reat va^lley 
between ibe divided parts. Tatian (Oral, contra. Grcecos.) Bays, 
Ihat il was Hiram's daughter, whom Solomon marriod, wlio seduced 
him to the worship of this unholy tristd on the above mountain. 

* Statues of the principal Indian godti may be seen in the Mu- 
Eeumoflhe Asiatic Society, London, 

t Fab. Pag. Idol, vol, iii. p. 184, 254, 

I Fab, Cab. vol.ii, p. 386. 

§ The earliest religious dance with which we are acquainted, 
wa« in honour of the Solar Fire. It was a wild and iraAtic move- 
ment, accompanied with the clashing of swords and shields, and 
called Betarmas; symiwiioal, according to Bryant, of the conAi- 
Bion which occurred when the Noetic family quitted the ark. But 
in process of tiuie, when the Sabian worship was engrafted upon 
■tlie rites of the ark, its inSueuce extended also W the sacred 
imemorative dance. |;ni,,u< ml, iti luiniii iik,jii ", i 
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verted into a permanent residence of the deity';* 
and became a source of high and superstitious 
terror to all the world besides. A brief descrip- 
tion of the caverns of Elephanta and Salsette, 
both situated near Bombay, will afford a compe- 
tent specimen of the inner apartments exhibited 
in the places of secret celebration which abound 
in the vast continent of ancient India. These 
stupendous edifices, carved out of the solid rock, 
and charged with statues of every description 
and degree of magnitude, are of doubtful origin.! 
Their antiquity is infolded in the veil of obscu- 
rity ; and the name of the monarch, whose bold 
and aspiring mind could project, and whose 
power could execute such imperishable monu- 
ments of human ingeauity and labour, is lost and 
forgotten in the lethean stream of time. J 

The cavern of Elephanta, the most ancient 
temple in the world framed by the hand of man,§ 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet square,|| and 
eighteen feet high. It is supported by four 
massive pillars, and its walls are covered on all 



" The Boletnnity of an extensive wood, or grove of ancient trees, 
appears to have aug^Bted to all Dations the proliability that h was 
the sscred abode of tlie divinity. And in the Heetopades, p. 243, 
it iB represented aa tt place of penance and mortification. 

+ Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 361. 

I They may probably he ascribed to the first Cuthite conqnerors 
of India, wliose estefprraing genius would be applied, in times of 
peace, to such etupendoua works as nii|:ht practically exhibit a 
Btriking indication of their etiperiority over the vanquished people. 

^ Maur. Ind. Ant, vol, iv. p. 736. 

II Goldingham, in A«iiit. Rpfl. vol. iv. p. 407. ■■■ '^i;':--.-" 
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sides with statues and carved emblematical deco- 
rations.* Mauricef says that " some of the 
figures have on their heads a kind of helmet of 
a pyramidal form ; others wear crowns, rich in 
devices and splendidly decorated witii jewds; 
while others display only large bushy ringlets 
of curled or flowing hair. Many of them have 
four bands, many have six, and in those bands 
they grasp sceptres and shields, the symbols of 
justice and ensigns of religion, the weapons of 
war and the trophies of peace." The adytum, 
placed at the western extremity of this extensive 
grotto, was accessible by four entrances, each 
guarded by two gigantic statues, naked, and 
decorated with jewels and other ornaments. In 



* All the temples and pagodas of Hindooataa were omarataled 
in tbe same style. The temple of Ja^n-nath " ia a stupendous 
febric, and truly commensurate with tLe extensive sway of Moloch, 
horrid ktogp. As other temples are usually adorned with fif^rea 
emblematical of their religion, so Jag^n-nath has represeDtations, 
numerous and various, of that vice which constitutes the essence 
of hia worship. The walla and gates are covered with indecent 
erahlems, in massive and durable sculpture. " (Buchan. Rea. in 
Asia, p. 133.) 

t Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 245. " Some of these figures have as- 
pects that inspire the beholder with terror ; and in the word^ of 
Linschoten, are distorted into such horrible and fearful forme, that 
they make a man's hair stand upright ; others are distinguished by 
a placid serenity and benignity of countenance, and others betray 
evident marks of deep dejection and inward anguish. The more 
conspicuous figures are all gorgeously arrayed, after the Indian 
fashion, with heavy jewels in their ears, with superb collars of 
precious stones, with belts sumptuously wrought, and with rich 
racelets on their arms and wrists." (Ibid.) 
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this sacelluni, accessible only to the initiated, 
the deity was represented by that obscene em- 
blem, which was used in a greater or less degree 
by all idolatrous nations, to represent his genera- 
tive power.* On each side were ranges of cells 
and passages, constructed for the express purpose 
of initiation ;t and asacred orifice, as the medium 
of regeneration.]: 

The caverns of Salsette, excavated in a rock 
whose external form is pyramidal, and situated 
in the bosom of an extensive and fearful wood, 
infested by enormous serpents and ravenous 
beasts,^ very greatly exceed iu magnitude those 
of Klephanta; being in number three hundred, 
all adorned with an abundance of carved and 
emblematical characters.|| The largest cavero is 
eighty-four feet loug, forty-six broad, and forty 
high ; full of cavities oo all sides, placed at con- 
venient distances, for the arrangement of the 
dreadful apparatus of initiation, which was so 
constructed as to overwhelm the unconscious 
aspirant with horror and superstitious dread. 
The different ranges of apartments were con- 
nected by open galleries; and the most secret 
caverns which contained tlie ineffable symbols, 
were accessible only by private entrances, cu- 



' • Maur. Tnd. Ant. vol. ii. p. 332. + Archffiol. vol. vii. p. 387. 

t Fab. Pftg. Idol. vol. iii. p. 18,5. This orifice is used at tl|e, 
present day for the same niysterioiia purpose. * 
i Maiir. Ind. Ant, vol. ii. p. 27^. Archieol. \ 
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IT^y' contrived to give greater effect to certain 
points in the ceremonial of initiation; and a 
cubical cista for the periodical sepulture of the 
aspirant was placed in the inmost recesses of the 
stnicture. In every cavern was a carved bason 
to contain tlie consecrated water of ablution, on 
the surface of which floated the tlowers of the 
lotus, this element being considered the external 
medium by which purity was conveyed. And 
amongst an innumerable multitude of images 
and symbolical figures with which the walls were 
covered, the Linga* or Phallnsf was every where 
conspicuous ; often alone, and sometimes in situa- 
tions too disgusting to be mentioned ;l and 
typified equally by the petal and calyx of the 
lotos, the point within a circle,^ and the intersec- 
tion of two equilateral triangles. 

The periods of initiation were regulated by the 
icrease and decrease of the moon ;1| and the 

'■ Mwih Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 156. 
;f A sppcimeD of tins obscene emblem ie preserved in the Mu' 
seatn of the Asiatic Society, London. 

I "Tlie tower of Jaggcrnaut," says Dr. Buchanan, (Res, in 
Asia.p, 145.) "is covered with indecent emblems which are newly 
painted when it is exhibited in public, and are objects of sensual 
^ze by both sexes." 

^ Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. 9. 

II I do not find what particular stag;e was the most auspicioiis 
for this purpose, except it was (he ninth day of the decrease ; at 
which time begiin the great festival in lionour of the goddess Diirga, 
who was the same as Judo, or perhaps the Minerva of the Greeks. 
T^e rites of this goddess bore a great similarity to those of ^;ypt 
and other nations. After various ceremonies, the image of the 

s committed to the Ganges, and her mystical death 
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mysteries were divided into Four Steps or De- 
grees, called Char Asherum, which were equally 
the dispensers of perfection in a greater or less 
degree.* The candidate might perform his first 
probation at the early age of eight years.f It 
consisted of an investiture with the Zennar, or 
sacred cord of three threads, which was explained 
to refer to the three elements, earth, fire, and air ; 
for water, according to the Brahmins, is only air 
in a condensed forra.J This investiture was at- 
tended with numerous ceremonies ; with sacri- 
fices to the Solar fire, to the planets, and to the 
household gods ; with aqueous ablutions, and 
purifications with the dung and urine of the 
cow;§ and ended with an extended lecture from 
his preceptor, usually too abstruse for his juvenile 



was celebrated with lamentations; while the utraoBtjoy prevailed 
when the idol emei^wl from the purifying' stremn. A great annual 
festival was held in January, on the seventh day of the New Moon, 
which was celebrated in honour of the Sun. (Holwell. Gent. 
Fast- p. 134.) 

• " Let even the wretched man," saye the Hitopadeaa, " prac- 
tise virtue, w/tenever he enjoys one of Ike three or fo'ir religious 
Degrees; let him be even-micded with all created things, and 
that diBposition will be the aource of virtue," (Kitop. b. iv.) 

t Oitiin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones. Works, vol. iii. p. 88. In 
Greece, children were, in like manner, initiated into the Lesser 
Mysteries. 

J Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 906. 

^ " They use cowdung in purification, because it is the medium 
by which the barren soil is rendered proliBc ; and therefore t«- 
minda them of the famous Indian doctrine of corruption and repro- 
djction." (Maur. Ind. Ant vol. t. p. 935,) The cow was a sacred 
aitimal. - - 
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torn prehension ; the principal subject of which 
related to the unity and trinity of the godhead ; 
the management of the consecrated fire, and the 
holy rites of morning, noon, and evening.* He 
was then clothed in a linen garment without 
seam it a cord was put over his right ear as a 
medium of purification, and he was placed under 
the exclusive care of a Brahmin, wlio was thence 
termed his spiritual guide, to be instructed in the 
necessary qualifications for the Second D^ree. 
He was inured to hardships, suffered the infliction 
of rigid penancesj until he attained the age of 
twenty years; was restricted from all indulgences 
whether carnal or intellectual, and passed the 
whole of his time in prayer and ablution.^ He 
was taught to preserve the purity of his body, 
which was figuratively termed the city with nine 
gates in which the soul is imprisoned,! ^y avoid- 
ing external defilements; to eat becomingly ;1[ 
and was instructed in all those minuter cere- 
monies which were adapted to every act of his 
fiiture life, and by the use of which he was to he 

• Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jooea. Works, rol. ui. p. 92. 

t Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 969. 

t These penances were indeed rigid, if Mr. Maurice be correct 
in his infurmation, fur he t&ye, (Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. £74, in nota.) 
that (he candidates were plunged in alternate baths of fire and 

^ Ayeen Akbery. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 346. 
II Bhajjvat Geeta, p. 68. The nine g«tes are the arenueB of 
evacuation, as the nose, mouth, ears, &c. 

% A i^irase meaniiig literally a total abstiiMiic« from animat 
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distinguished from the uninitiated. Much of his 
time was devoted to the study of the sacred 
books ; for a competent knowledge of the institu- 
tions, ceremonies, and traditions of religion were 
an essential qu;ililication for another Degree. 

When he had attained the specified age, if lie 
were found, on examination, to have made due 
progress in the mythological lore of the First 
Degree, he was admitted to enter on the proba- 
tionary ceremonies for the Second, which was 
called Geriahth. * Here his austerities were 
doubled ; he was obliged to support life by soli- 
citing charity ; his days were passed in prayer, 
ablutions, and sacrifice, and his nights in the 
study of Astronomy ; and when exhausted natnre 
demanded repose, lie stretched his body under 
the tirst tree,t snatched a short sleep, and rose 
speedily to contemplate the monsters of the skies,! 
personified in his imagination by the appearance 
and situation of the Fixed Stars.§ " In the hot 
season he sat exposed to five fires, four blazing 
around him, with the Sun above; in the rains he 
stood uncovered, without even a mantle, when 
the clouds poured the heaviest showers ; in the 
cold season he wore wet clothing, and went on 



• Maur. fnil. Ant. vol, v. p. 97'J. 

t Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 219. 

I The Bing^kr arrangeincDt of the Fixed Stars into Constella- 
tions b; the ancient Indians wns of a nature calculated to encou- 
rage the indulgence of this feeling. 

S Maur, Ind, Ant. vol. vi, p. 974. 
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Bcreasing by degrees the austerity of his devo- 
tion."* His probation being at length completed, 
he was admitted by initiation to participate in 
the privileges which the Mysteries were believed 
to confer. 

Sanctified by the sign of a Cross,! which was 
marked on every part of his body, he was sub- 
jected to the probation of Pastos.J which was 
denominated the door of Patala, or hell.§ His 
purification being completed, he was led at the 
dead of uight to the gloomy cave of mystery, 
which had been duly prepared forhia reception. 

The interior of this holy cavern blazed with a 
light equal to that of the meridian Sun, proceed- 
ing from myriads of brilliant lamps.]| There sat 
in rich and costly robesif the three chief hiero- 



h Ordin. of Menu. Sir W, Jones. Worke, p. 228. 

y The Chrisiian reader may start when he beholds the sacred 
emblem of his faith used as a symbol of heathen devotion; but it 
is even ho. The holy Cross pointed to the fou 
compass ; and was honoured as a striking emblen 
by many ancient Dations. It is found engrave 
menis ; and even the erection of many of theii 
ducted on the same cruciform principle. The I 
of Benares and Maibura are erected in the form of vast c 
of which each wing is equal io extent, (Maur, ind. Ant. vol. tii. 
p. 360. 377.) as is also the pyramidal temple of New Grange, in 
Ireland (Ledwich. Ant. Irel. p. 316.), and many others. A spe- 
cimeu of the Crux Ansata may be seen La Fococke's elaborate 
description of the East. Plate 69. tig. 19. 

t Signs and Symbols, Lect. 6. 

^ The Tartarus of the Grecian, mysteries. 

I Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 898. 
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phants,* in the East, West, and South, to repre- 
sent the great Indian triad, Brahma — Vishnu — 
Siva.t The attendant Mystagogues, clad in 
sacred vestments, having their lieads covered 
each with a pyramidal cap, emblematical of the 
spiral flame, or the solar ray, were seated respect- 
fully around. Thus disposed in solemn guise, 
the well known signal from the sacred Belli 
summoned the aspirant into the centre of this 
august assembly ; and the initiation commenced 
with an anthem to the great god of nature, whe- 
ther as the Creator, Preserver, or Destroyer. 
The sacred business was then solemnly opened 
with the following apostrophe to the Sun : — " O 
mighty being, greater than Brahma, we bow 
down before thee as the prime Creator 1 Eternal 
god of gods! The world's mansion! Thou art 
the incorruptible being, distinct from all things 
transient 1 TImu art before all gods, the ancipi)^ 
,i« „ _— ^ - .lit 

» Signs and Symbols, hec.t. 7. '^* 

t When the Sim riae» in tlie east, lie is Brahma; wheh fe 
guiaa his meridian in the south, he is Sivn ; and when he sets in 
the west, he is Vishnu. (Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 254. Moor. Hind. 
Psnth. p. 277.) Sir W. Janes thinks that Siva, like the Sabazius 
or Bacclius of the Greeks, was a corruption of Jehovah Snbaolh. 
(Se» also Cic. de nat. deor. 1. Hi. c. 23.) 

t Ramayuna of Valmic. Saib Ibn Batric pretends that Noah 
had a bell in the Ark made of the wood of the Indian plaiie. 
(Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 82.) The bells used in the Jewish minis- 
Irationa were imitated in llie epurioits Freemasonry, where they 
were profusely introduced ; and as they were attached to the 
priestly vestments, so were they worn by the Bacchantes in the 
Biony»^M8l celebratioiia,. 
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verse ! Thou art the supreme mansion ! And 
by thee, O infinite form, the universe was spread 
abroad ! "f 

The aspirant, already weakened by abstinence 
and mortification, was overawed by the display 
now exhibited before him ; but, resuming his 
courage during this apostrophe, he prepared him- 
self for the active business of initiation, in some 
doubt as to what results this unexpected scene 
would lead. His reflections were interrupted by 
a voice which called on him to make a formal 
declaration, that he will be tractable and obe- 
dient to his superiors ; that lie will keep his body 
pure, have a tongue of good report, observe a 
passive obedience in receiving the doctrines and 
traditions of the Order, and the firmest secrecy 
in maintaining inviolable its hidden and abstruse 
mysteries. This declaration having been assented 
to, he was sprinkled with water; a mantra or 
incantation was pronounced over him, or more 
frequently whispered in his right ear;]: he was 



* PoorooBh literally means no more than man ; but in the G«eU 
it is a term in theology used to express the vital soul, or portion of 
the universal spirit of Brahm, inhabiting a body> (Vid. Wilkinft, 
Notes on the Geeta, p. 142.) 

t Bhag^Bt Geeta, p. 94. 

I The manlra is merely nn invocation of the deity. According 
to Mr. Ward, in his " View of the Hindoos," the initiatory 
incantation was this : " Haree, Haree, Haree, Rama, Haree, 
R&nia, Rarna, Rama, Haree, &c.;" which is merely a repetitiOD 
two names of the deity; fVid. Bhafrval Geeta. p. 156.) 
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divested of his shoes.," that the consecrated 
ground on which he stood might not be polluted, 
and was made to circumambulate the spacious 
cavern three times, in reference to the Trimurti, 
whose representatives were stationed triangularly 



and they believe that this repetition lia 
that, like dre, these Dimes will consu 
invpteratB sins. How contrary to the h 
God, ■■ TImu Shalt not take the nami 



I abundance of merit ; end 
ne and destroy their most 
mple command of the true 
of the lAir-d thr God in 



vain I " The Hindoos are further persuaded, that by meditstinf; 
on the perfections of the deity, and pronouncing those iDeritocious 
names, they are enabled to penetrate into futurity, and to obtain 
every wish of their hearts. 

* Thje was the common practice of antiquity. " Moses at the 
Bush, and at the Mount, was enjoined to lake the shoes from off 
his feet, because the place on which he stood nas holy ^rpuud. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus assure us, that vrheu the Egyp- 
tian priests adored any of their deities, their feet were uncovered. 
According: to Stra1>o, such was the practice with the sacerdotal 
order among the Germans ; and such was the case in the worship 
of Diana and Vesta, which the fathers assert to have been bor- 
rowed from Moses. Siliua Ualicus (Bel. Pun. 1. iii.) says of the 
priests of Hercules, 

Nee discolor uUi 

,. , Ante aras cultua: velautur corpora lino, 

,1 Et Pelusiaco praefulget slamine vertex, 

J Distiuctis moB thura dare, atque, a lege parenlum, 

, . . Bacrificam, lato vestem distinguere clavo. 

Pe» nadui, fntttaque coma, castumque eubile, 

Jurestricta focis servant altaria flamtnie. 
In2Chron. xxviii. 15, the captives taken by the children of Israel 
from the pities of Jiidah and Jcrnaalem are depicted as barefooted, 
previously to the harangue of Oded ; and Taniah walked barefooted, 
to typify the captivity in Babylon. Several gentile philosophers 
affected M do the same to enforce reverence from their disciples.'' 
(Wait on Jewish, Sic. Antiquities, p. 69.) 
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t^e east, west, and south points of the circum- 
ference of the mystical circle. While performing 
this ceremony, he was taught to exclaim, on his 
arrival tach lime in the south, " I copy tlie 
example of the Sun, and follow his benevolent 
course." This being completed, he was again 
placed in the centre, and solemnly enjoined to 
the practice of religious austerities, as the effi- 
lient means of preparing his soul for ultimate 
psorption ; and was told that the merit of sucii 
Srorks will emit a splendour which renders man 
not only superior to the gods, but makes those 
immortal beings subservient to his wishes.* 

'After this admonition the aspirant was placed 
under the care of his gooroo or spiritual guide, 
and directed to observe a profound silence during 
,j^t^ple..pf, the SKCceeding ceremonies, under 
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n thing to rend 
writinga, of a religious ascetic, who lit 
tion of Brahma's blessing by the perfo 
observances, tyranoiaing over the whole host 
manding them to perform the 
curiosity, or to amuse hitt iniHgiuation. These 
Qecessurlly iaclade tlje practice of iiiornlily ; fui 
that though they live in the habitual commissio 
sia throughout the whole period of iheir lives, yi 
to repeat the Dame of ft god with their dying li] 
passport to lieaven. Mr. Ward (View of the H. 
^11.) says, *' A Hindoo shopkeeper one day 
author, ihat he should live in the priictice of ndL 
till death ; and that then repeating the name K. 
without difficulty ascend to heaven!" How ne 
a the creed of some Christian sects ! , , 
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the denunciation of summary puoishmeiit from 
the presiding Brahmin, who, he was told, pos- 
sessed nnlunited power, even to strike him dead 
on the spot with a malediction, should he presume 
to violate the injunction now imposed upon him. 
Thus instructed, the subdued candidate endea- 
Toured to preserve the utmost equanimity of 
temper during the process of initiation ; fearing, 
lest by any involuntary expression which might 
imply cowardice or disapprobation, he should 
elicit the dreaded resentment of this potent 
avenger ; for the gooroo was usually possessed of 
much discrimination, and was always prepared 
to punish the indiscreet disciple who should fail 
in any point either of deference or respect i or 
betrayed any symptoms of dread or irresolution. 
The bewailings for the loss of Sita then began.* 
The aspirant was passed through sevent ranges 
of darkj and gloomy caverns, amidst the din of 
howling, shrieks, and dismal lamentations, to 
represent the bewailings of Mahadeva, who is 
fabled to have circumambulated the world seven 
times, with the remains of his murdered consort 



' Id Bome of these celebrations, the deHth of Cama was lamented 
with Boieoin dirges and bewailing^B. This god, who was the Cupid 
of HindooBtao, is said to have been alain by Iswttra, nad com- 
mitled to the waves iaclosed in a chest, like the Grecian Bacchus, 
and the Egyptian Osiris. The chest was swallowed by a fish, 
which being caught, the infaut was taken from iis entraiU, aiui 
nurtured by Reti. &c. (Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 187.) _^ 

t Niebuhr. Vpy. in Arab. torn. ii. p. 28. ^ _',||, 
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■his 'Shoulders.* Amidst all thi^ corifusion a 
sudden explosion was heard, which seemed lo 
rend the mountains whose gloomy recesses they 
were now exploring, and this was instantaneously 
followed by a dead silence. Flashes of brilliant 
light streamed before their eyes, which were 
succeeded by the blackest darkness. To his 
utter astonishment, the candidate now beheld 
shadows and phantoms of various and compound 
shapes, surrounded with mya of light flitting 
across the gloom. f Some with many hands, 
arms, and legs ; othera without any of those 
appendages; here a shapeless trunk, there a 
human body with the head of a bird, beast, or 
fish ; now a human trunk with bestial extremi- 
ties, succeeded by the body of an animal with 
the head of a man.{ Some with "fiery eyes, 
yellow bodies, red faces, long ears, armed with 
Indents and axes in their right hands, and hold- 
human skulls and vases in their left. Others 



" Anollier account states, that when Mahadei-a received the 
curse of some devotees whom he had disturbed at their devotions, 
he (vaE deprived of hia Lingam, which in the end proved fatal to 
his life. His consort wandered over the earth, and filled the world 
with her bewnilinn^s. Mahadeva was nt len^r-th restored, under the 
form of tscvara, and united once more to his beloved SiCa, 

t Vid. the wisdom of Solomon, (c. xvii.) in the Apocrypha of 
our Bihle, where this part of the ceremony of initiation is minutel}' 
deBcrihed. 

t Tliese were the initiated disguised for the purpose, and pass- 
ing in processional review before him. In these processions ibe 
Stolistes were distinguished by a Square; and their duty was to 
ike care that the sacred symbols were not improperly exposed. 
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having three eyes and strings of human skulls 
suspended round their necks, with long, strag- 
gling, frightful teeth."* Amongst these he saw 
one terrible figure who had " a gorgeous appear- 
ance, with a thousand heads, and on each of 
them a crown set with resplendent gems, one of 
which was larger and brigliter than the rest ; his 
eyes gleamed like flaming torches, but his neck, 
his tongues, and hia body were black ; the skirts 
of his habiliments were yellow, and a sparkling 
jewel hutig in every one of his ears; hts armn 
were extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
and his hands bore the holy shell, the radiated 
weapon, the mace of war, and the lotos."t This 
was no other than Mahadeva himself, in his cha- 
racter of the Destroyer. These appearances were 
intended to typify the first generation of the 
gods ; for it was figured, that while the body of 
Sita was carried by the sorrowing Mahadeva, it 
burst, and the gods contained in her capacious 
wombj were scattered over the face of the earth ; 
and the places where each of them fell were ac- 
counted 8acred.§ 

The candidate was then made to personiiy 
the god Vishnu, and to perform his numerous 
Avaters ; which, if my conjecture be correct, 
would produce the following ceremonies. He 



• Calicn. Purana 
t Sir W. Jonea 
p. 249. 

1 fihagvBt Ge«tst, p. 90. 



lial. Rm. vol, V. p. 390. 

the gode of Greece. Aiiat. Res. vol. i 

^ Vid. Asiat. RcB. vol. vi. p. 477 
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was plunged into the waters to represent the 
fish-god, who descended to tlie bottom of the 
ocean to recover the stolen Vedas.* A heavy 
burden was placed on his back, and he was said 
to resemble a Tortoise supporting the earth.f 
He was instructed to descend into a lower cavern 
on all fours, through a passage scarcely large 

* This was called the MaUe Avater, and CDDtttioB an account 
of the general Deluge. Brahma having' fallen aaleep, the demon 
Hsyagriva stole the Vedas, nod swallowing them, retired to n 
Mcret place at t>ie boitoni uf thtr sen. The aacred Books bein; 
Itwt, niankJDd soon fell into vice ood wickedness, and becoming 
'ersally corrupt, the world was destroyed by a fiood of tvatere, 
except a pioos monarch wilh his fiimily of serea persons, who 
jnTe preserved in a vessel constructed under the direction of 
lhnu> When the waters had attained their ^eateat elevation 
god plunged into the ocean, attacked and slew the giant 
tyagriva who was the cause of ihis great calamity, and reco- 
three of the books from the nmnstor's belly, the fourth 
Wiag been digested. Then emerging from the waves, half man, 
ilf fish, he presented the Ved^is to Brahma; and the earth re- 
suming its former atitte waa repeopled by the eight persons who 
had been miraciilouely preserved. (Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 

a.) 

'+ This Avater was also a figurative account of the deluge, 
tyavrata, a king of India, was instructed by a fish that in seven 
the world would be inundated, but that a ship should be sent 
in which himself aud his seven holy companions might be pre- 
served. TheJK persons accordingly entered the vessel, and the 
waters prevailed so extensively as to produce the entire destruction 
of all created matter. The Soore then held a consultation on the 
summit of mount Meru to discover the Amreeta, or water of im- 
mortality, allusive to the rcanimation of nature; and learned 
that it could be produced only by the violent revolution of the 
Mandar, which the Dewtahs found themselves unable to 
la despair they solicited the aid of Brahma and Vishnu ; 
iVhu iostructlDg; them bow to proceed, the serpent Vasookee 
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enough to admit his body. Here he was received 
by an antagonist who offered him battle. A 
mimic conflict ensued, in which the aspirant was 
victorious.* While elated with this conquest, he 
was again attacked by a gigantic monater, 
whom, as the representative ot" Vishnu, he sub- 
dued .f He was then taught to take three steps 



wound ilie folds of his enormous body round the n 
cable, and Vishnu becoming iacarnata ia the form of a Tortoise, 
took the mountain on his back. Thus loosened from ita founda- 
tion, Indra began to whirl the mountain about with incessant 
motion, with the assistance of the Assoors, who were eoiplojed at 
the serpent's head, and the Sours, wiio were engaged at hia tail. 
Soon the violence of tlie motion produced a stream of smoke, lire, 
and wind, which ascending in thick clouds replete with lightning', 
it began to rain furiously, while the roaring of the ocean waa 
tremendous. The various productions of the waters were torn in 
pieces ; the fruits of the earth were annihilated, and a raging fire 
spread destruction all aroiiud. At length a stream of the con- 
cocted juice of the dissolved matter ran down the mountain, mixed 
with roolt«n gold, from whence the Soors obtained the water of 
immortality, or, in other words, the restoration of nature from the 
power of the triumphant waters. (Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p, 
343.) Then the Soors and Assoors commenced a dreadful battle 
for the possession of this glorious water, which at length decided 
in favour of the Soors, and their opponents fled; some rushing 
headlong into the ocean, and others hiding themselves in the 
bowels of the earth. The mountain Mandar was then uarefuUy 
replaced in ita former station, and the waters retired to their 
primitive caverns and recesses. (Bhagvat Geeta, p. 150.) 

* This was done to commemorate the third manifestation of 
Vishnu ; wlio, in the shape of a Boar, penetrated through the 
earth, by means of his snout, in search of the monster Hiron^- 
aksbana, who had taken refuge in the lowest of the seven inferior 
worlds. The god found bim out and slew him. 

t Vishnu, in the foim of an animal compounded of a man and 
a Uoili attacked the brother of tt)e former, gknt,. who h^ ^ceaed^ 
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i right angles, wlilcb referred to the fifth mani- 
festation ;* and the remaining Avatersf involved 
him in a series of furious conflicts from which he 
seldom escaped without wounds and bruises ; 
for to make him equal with the gods, it was 



at Brahma ttiat no beiaa; of any known form 
should have power to hurt him. To evince his contempt of the 
divinity, therefore, the giant dared him to come forth from tt 
marble pillar. The column immediately burst with a Tiolent con- 
cUBsioD, and Vishnu lesuiug forth in flaraiag fire, tore the giant 
in pieces, drank his blood, and decorated himself with hia entmis 
as a trophy of victory, 

* As a diminutive Brahmin, Viebnu demanded of the impious 
tyrant Bali, who whs a. huje giant, ua much ground for sacrifice 
as would suffice to place three feet on. The tyrant granted bia 
demand ; and Vishnu resuming his own form, with one foot covered 
the earth, with the other be Blled all the space between earth and 

I a third, which unexpectedly started from bis 
ly, he crushed the mooster's head, and hurled him down to tlie 
'Tub] regions, 
t In the sixth manifestation, Vishnii, in the human form, en- 
countered and destroyed whole hosts of giants and tyrants. The 
seventh Avater forms of itself a complete and voluminous Romance, 
of which Vishnu is the hero, under the name of Rama, who is 
represented as a valiant and Bucceesful warrior. With the assist- 
ance of a vast ai'my, composed of an incredible number of monkeys 
OP satyrs, led on in battle array, he accomplished so many wonder- 
ful adventures, that their recital actually fills several volumes. 
In the eighth Avater he slew a host of giants, armed only with 
an enormous Serpent ; and in the ninth he transformed himself 
into a Tree, for the purpose of gratifying a criminal passion with a 
king's daughter. The Hindoos still expect a tenth Avater with 
the same impatience which the Jews manifest for their Messiah. 
Sir W. .lonea informs us, that this Avater " is expected to appear 
mounted (like the crowned Conqueror in the Apocalypse,) on a 
white horse, with a cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down 
all Incorrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then be on t^B 
earth." (Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 236.) " 
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necessary that lie underwent the same trials, 
and exposed himself to similar dangers. 

Having reached the extremity of the seven* 
uiystic caverii9,t a cheerful peal of bells was 
heard to ring;| which he was instructed to be- 
lieve would exptl from these dark caves, the 
evil demons who might be inclined lo disturb the 
sacred ceremonies in which they were engaged.^ 

t, • Vid. Signs and Symbols, Uct. 8. 

+ These seven caverns bore an allusion to the metempsychosi*, 
as well as lo the seven places of reward and piinishment which 
different nations liave received into their creed. And it may per- 
haps be asserted without profanation, that the Chriatian system 
g'ives a sanction to the same hypatbesie. If an inspired Apoed« 
gpcaks of a third beaven ; (2- Cor. xii. 2.) of the righteous differ- 
ing; from ench other in glory uh one star differs from another; 
(1 Cor. XV. 41.) if the plural number be commonly used by Christ 
and his apostles when speaking of the pla(« of supreme bliss t 
(Mark i. 10. Acts vii. 56. Eph. iv. 10. Heb. i. 10. 2. Pet. 
iii. 5. &c,) and if the Saviour himself should acknowledge that 
heaven contains many mansions ; (John xiv. 2.) then we may also 
conclude that as there are many heavens, so there are also deg:rees 
of reward proportioned to the measure of man's faith and abedi- 

I From time immemorial, bells were employed in religions rite* 
all over the eastern world, (Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 83. See ftlso 

the Ramayuna of Valmic.) In India no religious ceremony WM 
esteemed etGcacious if unaccompanied by this indispensable ap- 
penda^. (Maur. Ind, Ant. vol. v. p. 9uO.) 

^ Tiiese wicked and mischievouE beings were eaid to be struck 
with horror at the sound of a hell ; and even the undulations of the 
air produced by it were so detestable to them, that they would flee 
with precipitation from the hated spot, and take refuge in deep 
caves and inaccessible recesses, to avoid a sensatioa at which their 
nature revolted. ( 8 aconta I a. Translated by Sir W.-lones, Works, 
vol. vi.) The Christians of this country, before the Reformation, 
uere addicted to the same superglition. 
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Before the candidate was enlightened and intro- 
duced into the presence of the holy Altar, he 
was told that " whatever is performed without 
faith, whether it be sacrifices, deeds of cliarity, 
or mortifications of the flesh, is not for this world 
Br that which is above ;"* and was strictly adino- 
isbed against the commission of five crimes, 
hich were prohibited under heavy penalties in 
this life, and punished with eternal veno;eance in 
the next. And these particulars form a part of 
the Oath under which he was now Bolemnly 
l^und ; and he seals it by a sacred ablution.i 
in The awful moment was now arrived when the 
©eremony of initiation had attained its highest 
degree of interest ; the pealing Conch was blown, J 
^|ie folding doors were suddenly thrown open, 
^d the candidate was introduced into Cailasa 
'Ot Paradise,§ which was a spaclcus apartment 



►* BIiagrvBt GBEta, p. 123. 
''t The terms of this oath ia curioua. He Bwears, in addition to 

the usual points relating to gecrecy, that he will never have aoy 
earnal knowledge of his mother, sister, or daughter, but will always 
extend his protection towards them ; that he will not assaaainate a 
Brahmin, or rob him of gold or other property, but rather relieve 
him; that he will not be addicted to intemperance in eating or 
drinking ; and that he will not associate with any peraon who baa 
polluted himself by the commission of these crimes. 

I Vid. Bhagvat Geeta, p. 29, Facts in natural history were 
made siibservient to the purposes of superstition. This sacred 
Shell whichhad nine valves or foldings was referred to the nine 
incarnations of Vishnu. (Maiir. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 906.) 

\ This was the actual name of one of the grottoes in thi; subter- 
- nnean temple of Elora, and is supposed by Faber (Pag. Idol, vol. 
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blazing with a thousand brilliant lights;! orna- 
mented with statues and emblematical figures, 
scented with the rich fragrance of odorous flowers, 
aromatic gums, and costly drugs;]; decorated 
profusely with gems and jewels ;§ the unsubstan- 
tial figures of the airy inhabitants of unknown 
worlds carved on the roof, in the act of volitation ; 
and the spendid sacellum tlironged with priests 
and hierophants, arrayed in gorgeous vestments, 
and crowned with initrea and tiaras of burnished 
gold. II With eyes rivetled on the altar, he was 
taught to expect the descent of the deity in the 



iii. p. 255,} to have been the illuminated sncellum into which the 
nspii-ant was introduced at the close of his initiation. 

t Maur. Ind. Ant. rol. ii. p. 281. J Ibid. vol. r. p. 897. 

§ Philost. in vit. Apollon. 1. ii. p, 1. 

\\ The riches ofmanj of these temples is incredible. The pillars 
were covered with plates of g;old, intermixed with precious stones. 
(Maur. iDd. Ant. vol. iii. p. 368,) The images were of ^]d and 
silver, and many thousands were often found in thesame temple. (lb. 
p. 369.) And when Mahmed broke in pieces the idol of Sunmant, 
to hia astonishment he found the hollow body full of " diamonds, 
rubies, and pearls, of a water so pure, and of a magnitude so un- 
common, that the beholders were filled with surprise and admira- 
tion." (lb, p. 373.) The idol of Krishna in the temple at Mattra 
hdd two great rubies in the place of eyes ; and the floor of the 
hallowed temple at Naugracut was covered with plates of gold. 
{Mandeslo. Travels, p. 21.) The principal idol in the pagoda at 
Benares was decorated with <^hains of precious stones, some being' 
rubies, others pearls, and others emeralds. (Voyage de Tavemier. 
tom. iv. p. 151.) In some of the pa^dns the ears of the mon- 
strous idols were gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and eyes 
of gold. (Pureb. Pilgr. vol. i. p. 579.) And the priests were 
ns proud of these trophies, as if they were their own personitl 
property. 
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bright pyramidal fire that blazed upon it.* The 
sudden sound of the shell or trumpet.t to which 
the hollow caverns reverberated in long and 
continued echoes ; the expansion of the folding 
doors; the brilliant display so unexpectedly ex- 
hibited before him ; the instantaneous prostration 
of the priesta, and the profound silence which 
followed this ceremony, tilled the mind of the 
aspirant with admiration, and lighted up the holy 
fervour of devotion in his heart ; so that, in the 
moment of enlliusiasm, he could almost persuade 
himself that he actually beheld the expected de- 
scent of the great Brahma seated on the lotos, with 
is four headsl and bearing in his hands the 



God is in the fire of tlie alter." (BhagTal GeeU, p. 54.) 
t Vid. 1 Thesa. iv. 16, where the Judge of all the world is re- 
presented as descending to the sound of Clie etamal trumpet. 

I The four he^s of Brahmti represent equally the four elemestfi, 
gpd the four quarters of the globe. The history of the produclioD 
~ ! four heads ia somewhat curious, and i therefore intco- 
here from the Matsya Purana, in Fab. Fag. Idol. vol. L 
fi 319. " When Brahma assumed a mortal shape, he was pleased 
to manifest himself in Cashmir. Hera one lialf of his body sprang 
from the other, which yet experienced no diminution ; and out 
of the severed moiety he framed a woman, denominated Iva and 
.{(ittarupa. Her beaiity was such as to excite the love of the god; 
''^jlt.deeniing her his daughter, he was ashamed to own his passion, 
'faring this coallict between shame and love be remained motiou- 
leu, ^ith bis eyes fixed upon her. Satampa perceived his situaT 
lion, and stepped aside to avoid his ardent looks. Brahma, being 
unable to move, hut stitl desirous lo see her, a new face sprang 
out upon him towards the object of his desires. Again she 
sbil'ted her situation, and another face emanated from the en- 
amoured god. Still she avoided his gaze, until the incarnate 
.ty, become conspicuous with four faces directed to the four 
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usual emblems of eternity and uncontrollable 
power,* the circle,! ^^^ fire.J 

quarters of the world, beheld her incessantly, to whatever side she 
withdrew herself. At length she recovered her self- posse ssion, 
when the other half of his body sprang from him. and became 
Swajambhuva or Adima. Thus were produced the first man and 
woman, and from their erabraoe were bom three tooB^ in whom 
the Triraorti became inrarnate." 

• Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 852. , j 

■(- The Circle or Ring waa received aa an expressive sycabol of 
the Ark all over the world; and as the great Fatlier was WiAit'tt 
within its enclosure during; the prevalence of the diluvian waters, 
many fables sprang oat of this eonnaction. I shall mention only 
one, ihe mysterious Ring^ of Gyges, which was reputed to render 
the wearer invbible. " (iyges, according to Plato, fuund a brazen 
horse in a cavern. Within the horse was hid the body of a man 
of gigantic stature, having a brazen ring on his finger. This ring 
Gyge* took, and found that it rendered him invisible. The cavern, 
the ring, and the giant, show pretty evidently whence this fable 
originated. Tlie mare was a form of Ceres or Hippa, the mj'stic 
nurse of the ark-exposed Bacchus or Noah ; the man, therefore, 
W93 the Ark. The dead giant is the gigantic Buddha, or the great 
father, during the period of his deathlike slumber while enoloaod 
within the ark. And tho cavern was one of those sacred grottoes 
within which the mysteries were perpetually celebrated ; and from 
which both he and his initiated votaries vere feigned to be born 
■gain." (Fab. Psg. Idol. vol. ii. p. 440. tn not-i. l-l 

] " Suddenly a golden temple appeared containing a chain of 
wrought gold. On the summit of the temple Brahma aJighted, 
and held a canopy over the head of Sacya ; while Indra, with a 
fan in his hand ; Naga, prince of serpents and the four tutelary 
deities of the four comers of the universe, attended to do liim 
e ajid service." (Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 385.) 
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LECTURE III 






PHILOSOPHY OK THE F.ASTEItN MYSTERIES. 

E fatigue attending the protracted cere- 
monies described in the preceding lecture ex- 
hausted the aspirant ; and therefore to renovate 
his spirits, he was made to drink a fermented 
Jiquor out of a human skull. And now being 
fully regenerate, a new name was given him, 
expressive of his recently attained purity, and he 
was introduced to the chief Brahmin, in the 
midst of the august assembly, who received him 
as a brother and associate, invested him with a 
white robe and tiara, seated him in an elevated 
situation, and solemnly delivered the signs, 
tokens, and lectures of the Order. His forehead 
was marked with a cross." which was explained 
as symbolical of the four cardinal points of the 
£orapass. An inverted level was inscribed on 
breast,! to express his recently acquired 
fenity, by which he was advanced to an equality 
pth the superior order of the priests. He was 



* The sectarial mark on the forehead is called Tiluka. 
. Ramayuna, p. '2.) Mr. Maurice (Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 
B) Bays he has no doubt but this mark was the hermetic cross. 
If Or in other words, the tau cross; which was cotiBidered 
|ually as a biid^e of liinocence, and a symbol of eternal life. 
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iovested with the sacred sash or helt,* tlie 
consecrated chaplet, the Kowsteke-Men, or 
Kovv'Stoohh,t and the talismanic lahel for the left 
arm. The salagratn.J; or magical black, stone, 
was delivered to hini,§ as an amulet which would 
insure to him the protection of Vishnu, whose 
ninltiform shapes he was emblematically said to 
have assumed ; and the serpent stone, an amulet 
similar to the aiiguiniim of the Druids, was pre- 
sented as an antidote against the hite of serpents, 
or other venomous reptiles, || 

He was then instructed in the secret art of 
composing amulets, for his own personal pro- 
tection,^ and incantations, to procure the torture 



■ Mr. Mnurice ia very particular in hifl descnption of tbis 
sacred cord. It can be woven by no profane hand; the Brahmin 
alone can twine the hallowed threads that compose it, and it is 
done by him with the utmost solemuily. and with the addition of 
many mystic rites. Three thi'cada, each measuring ninety-six 
hands, are firot twisted together ; then they are folded into tkres 
and twisted ag;ain, making it consist of nine, i.e. three timei 
three threads; this is folded agpain into three, but witlioiit any 
more twisting, and each end is then fastened with a knot. Such 
is the zennar, which being put on the left shoulder, passes to the 
right side, and hangs down as low as the fingers can reach. (Ind, 
Ant. vol. iv. p. 7-10.) 

t Vid. Signs and Symhols, Lect. 10. 

X Specimens of the Salagram may be seen in the Aluseiim of 
the Asiatic Society. 

^ Maiir. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 908. [| Ibid. vol. iv. p. 6fi0. 

f "A branch of Sniihi (Euphorbia) in a whitened vessel, 
placed ivith a red flng on the bouse top, on the fourteenth day of 
ibL' dark half Chartra, drives away sin and disease." (Rajam^r- 
landa, in Asiat. Re^. vut. iii, p. 279.) A charmed paste, to procure 
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or- ■destruction of Ins enemies,* and being now 
i'uMy invested, the candidtite was entrusted with 
^e sublime NAME,t whicli was known only to 
ibe initiated ; Eind which signified the solar lire, 



Mil furEune, ia said, in tlie Drama of Sacoatala, to he prepared 
ifollows : " I have filled," says Anusuya, " the shell of a cocoa 
nt, wMc-h you see fixed on an Anirct tree, with the IVa^raot dual 
of'Nag^acesaras; lake it down nnd keep it in a fresh lotos leei't 
whilst I collect some Gojachana from the forehead of a sacred 
cow, some earth from the consecrated ground, and some fresh 
Cuaa grass, of which I will make a paste, to ensure good for- 
ftlfte." (Sir W. Jooes. Works, vol. vi.) 

.* Thia was a most horrible ceremonj in a country where the 
|»9QpIp,yFere aiiperstitiously addicted to the belief of proternstural 
acquirements. We are not informed what was the absolute nature 
of this charm ; but the following: was considered sufficiently efli- 
cacious to destroy an enemy. He who wished to use it, waited 
patiently for the ceremony of hurning; a widow on the funeral 
pile of her husband ; from the flames of which he snatched the 
half consumed bamboo lever by which the bodies had been secured, 
and retreated rapidly to his hut. Here in the dead of night he 
formed this purified bamboo into a bow, and havin^j set up a clay 
imAge to represent his nncooscioiis adversary, he aims an arrort' 
at Its breast, which is believed to indict a similar wound on hia 
«iemy, that would undoubtedly prove fatal unless averted by a 
Cormter incantation. The Hindoos used charms on every occur- 
rence in life, and generally had the Ungam suspended from their 
neck. ; (Manr. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 935.) for protection against 
serpents and ravenous beasts ; to cure diseases ; to ensure success 
in litigated suits; to appease or destroy an enemy, &c. &c> 
The retnnaat of this ancieut superstition is obsen-able amongs. 
the uneducated rustics in almost every part of Europe; but in 
India it still exists in all its primitive force. 

t The Mahometans, in common with the Jews and Idolaters, 
attach to the knowledge of this sacred Name the most wonderful 
powers. " They pretend that God is the Lock of the Ism Allah, or 
seizes of the name of God, and Mohammed the King ; that con~ 
sequently none but Mohammedans can attain it ; that it discovers 
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or more properly the Sun itself, tiie sacred ein- 
blom of the supreme deity ; and united in its 
comprehensive meaning tlie great Trimurti, or 
combined principle, on which the existence of all 
tilings is founded. This word was OM ;• or as it 
was expressed in a Iriliteral form in the mysteries, 
AUM,t to represent the creative, preserving, 
and destroying power of the deity4 personified 
in Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, the symbol of which 
was an equilateral triangle.§ This ineifable word 



what pnssca in distant coHDtries ; tliat it familiariiieB the poseeSBors 
with the geoii, who are at the command of the initiated, and whoio- 
Blruct them ; that it places the winds and ttie seasons at their dis- 
posal; that it heals the bite orsorppnts, the lame, tde 'maimed, and 
the blind." (Niebuhr, cited by Soulhey, Thalab«, rol. i. p. 198.) 
* V'id. Asiat- Res. vol. t. p. '2SS. 

t 111 the Oracles ascribed to ZiM'oaster is a passage which pro- 
nounces the sacred Names used in the Mysteries to be ineffable, 
and not to be cliangei], because revealed by God himself. 

I Wilkins, noteson BhiigvatGeeia. p. 142. This mystic em- 
blem of the deity OM, is forbidden to be pronounced but in silence. 
It is a syllable formed of the letters JI Jli^ ^''i which in com- 
position coalesce, and make 3Tl u, and the nasal consonant ^^ 
m. The first letter stands for the Creator, the second for tlie 
Preserver, and the third for ibe Destroyer. 

^ Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 623. The perfections of God 
are thus described in the last book of the Ramayan, translated by 
Sir W. Jones. (Works, vol. vi.) " Vishnu is the bein^ of beings; 
one substance in three forms; without mode, without quality, 
comprehensible, intiDite, indivisible, 
tible. His operations no mind can 
all the inhabitants of the universe, 
red by strings." It mustb« observed, however, 
Iso true of the other two persons in the divine 
< three are in fact but one person, the above al- 
:be<l (o hitn. under ubal name soever he might be 
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•Tmed the subject of incessant and pleasing; 
contemplation, which could be indulged only in 
silence* and seclusion ; for the pronunciation of 
this awful Name A. U. M. Jtl^.t was said to make 
earth tremble, and even the angels of heaven to 
uake for fear. When it was thus perfectly com- 
iiinicated, the aspirant was directed to meditate 
pon it with the following associations, which 
are the mysterious names of the seven worlds, or 
manifestations of tiie power of Om, the solar 
fire. "OM!]: Earth, sky, heaven, middle region, 
place of births, mansion of the blessed, abode 
of truth. "^ 

The Arch Brahmin, making a sign to the 
initiated to be silent and attentive, now entered 
on the explanation of the various emblems which 
ere arranged around him ; with the arcana of the 



* Bhagvat Geeta, p. 74, 

,t Air. Faber bujs, that this cipher gi-aphically exhibits ihe 

(Tine triad, Balrania, Subbadra, uiid Jugan-nath. In an old 

e learn from the .Abbe Du Bois, the fallowing paaaage 

found, which shows the veneration displayed by the aacient 
Indiana for this tremendouB word: " All tlie rites ordained in the 
Vedas, the sacrifices to the fire, and all other solemn purilitiitions 
shall pass away ; but that which shall nerer paaa away is the 
word OM ; for it is the symbol of the Lord of all things." Mr. 
Wilkins infol'ms ub, from the Bhagvat Geeta, (p. 122 ) that in 
addition to the above cipher, which signifies Oin, the combination 
of Iwo others, tTf^ Tal, and A rL Sat, are necessary to compose 
the mysterious name of the deity. An elephant's head was the 
visible emblem of this awful name. 

I Om is termed by Dara Shekoh, the seal by which secrets or 
mysteries are revealed. (Vid. Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 36.) 
. § Porph. de Ant. Nymph, p. 268. Asiat. ties. vol. v. p. 348. 
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hidden science enfolded under tlie lioly gloom 
of their mysterious veil ; the names and attributes 
of the several deities whose symbols were sculp- 
tured on the cavern walls ; and an elucidation 
of the mythological figures which every where 
abounded; emblems of wisdom, streiigtii, and 
beauty; temperance, fortitude, prudence, and 
justice, and every otlier commendable virtue. 

The science of astronomy occupied a propor- 
tionate share of attention during this display ; 
but its more abstruse problems were hid from 
common investigation by the enigmatical ob- 
scurity with which they were studiously invested. 
Thus a horned elephant's bead symbolized the 
Sun, and a rabbit the Moon ;* but the Sun and 
Moon were termed, in their sacred dialect, the 
two eyes of God ; therefore the foregoing emblems 
were mystically the two eyes of God. Geometry 
was very early practised in India, as is evident 
from the true proportions of those stupendous 
caverns which have been already described.^ 
The Brahmins were consequently acquainted 
with the science of arithmetic ; they understood 
music, and Mr. Maurice thinks they were the 
inventors of algebra. Tlieir sylvan residence im- 
parted a taste for the study of botany, which 
exemplified itself in the practice of medicine and 
surgery ; nor were tbey ignorant of chemistry, 
mineralogy, metallurgy ; and excelled in many 
other abstruse arts, as well as those domestic 



', Heetop. p. 177. 



t Vid. ut Bupra, p. 32.,,, 
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anufactures which are fittcndant on civilization, 
contribute their aid to the refinementa of 
icial life. 

''An extensive system of symbolical instruc- 
lon was used in the Mysteries, and the veil 
which they were covered was too dense 
the uninitiated to penetrate.* Eternity 
as ayniboiized equally by a serpent and a 
ffheel ; fire by a trident ;t wisdom, strength, 
ind beauty by a circle of horned heads ; bene- 
Volence by the cow;;j; friendship by the bucci- 
nam or conch ; wisdom by the chakram ;^ the 

* ;' la truth," B»ys Stukeley, " the first learning in Hie world 
iBisted chiefly in symbols. The wisdom of the Chaldeans, 
iciane, Egyptians, Jews; of Zoroaslcr, Santhonialhon, Phere- 
[, Byrits, PythagBraa, Socrates, Plato, of all the ancients that 
rar hand, is symholic. U was the mode, eaya Serranus 
Pl&to's Symposium, of the ancient philosophers to represent 
Ih by certain symbols and hidden images." 
'+' Maur. Ind. Anr. vol. v. p. 837. 

The cow (vna also a symbol of the great mother; (llerod. 1. 
, 41. et Vid. Tobit i. 5.) for thw animal was nsually identified 
the Ark. Thus the great father is indifferently said to be 
from a cow and from the ark. 

Krishna is described in the Geeta, (p. 91) aa " of infinite 

Ipe ; formed with abundant aj'ras, and hollies, and mouths, and 

eyeB ; crowned, and armed with a clult and Chakra ; a mass of 

glory daiting refulgent beams around." " The Chakram ia a 

round or circular niochioe, of whi<:h many devotees of Vishnu 

the emblem, imprinted on their shoulders with a hot iron. 

ifi etfil used in some places as a weapon of war, and is nothing 

than B la:^ circular plate of iron, the outer edge of which 

IB made very sharp. Through the centre a shaft passes, by means 

of which a rotatory motion is given to the plate, which whirls 

with great rapidity, and cuts whatever it approaches." (Dubois 

the Inat. of Ind. (i. 3. c. I 1.) It i a also used without the shaft. 
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lotos* was an emblem of the sours freedom 
when liberated from its earthly tabernacle, the 
body ; for it takes root in the mud deposited 
at the bottom of a river, vegetates by degrees 
from the germ to a perfect plant, and afterwards 
rising proudly above the waves, it floats in air 
as if independent of any extraneous aid. The 
Bull was an emblem of religion, his four legs 
being representations of purity, compassion, 
penance, and truth ; and the triple headband 
with which he was usually bound denoted that 
he was to be worshipjjed morning, noon, aud 
night. A spear was a symbol of omnipotence, as 
raya of glory were of blessings emanating from 
the gods. A serpent, bearing a globe in its folds, 
represented the union of wisdom and eternity ; 
and pointed to the great father and mother of 
the renovated world ; the egg and lunette-j" sym- 
bolized the generative principle, in the persons of 
the same progenitors ; for the moon and egg were 
equally symbols of the ark from which they issued 



for Mr. Wilkins, in Iiis notes on the G«eta, (p. 96) describes it as 
" a kiad of discus with a sharp edge, hurled in baltls from the 
point of the fore finger, for which there is a bole in the centre." 

* This plant hnd the good fortune to be Iield sacred in moat 
coiintriee. In %ypl it was called the lily of the Nile; and Mr. 
Savary (vot. i. p. 6) eaya it still maintains its pristine veneration 
in that country. It was the great vegetable amulet which distin- 
guished the eastern niitions. Tbeii' gods were always represented 
as seated on the lotus; it was the sublime throne of oriental my- 
tholt^, Hnd referred indubitably to the ark of Noah. 

f Siva is called " the god M'ith the crescent." (Bhagvat Geeta. 
p. 91.) 
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hen they became the parents of a new race.* 
Tile triangle within a circle referred to the Tri- 
murti ;t iind the trident had a similar allnsion, 
Tlte ark of Noah, aa a lunette, symbolized the 
female principle, with the linga, or male principle 
for a mast ; for according to the Brahmins, it was 
under this form that the two principles of gene- 
ration j; were preserved at the universal deluge.^ 
lus were religion and philosophy veiled under 
impervious shade of hieroglyphical symbols; 
intelligible to tlie profane, and intended to lead 
rm into a maze of error, from which it was 




In raemury of the ark, the ancients were not only accus- 
to CWT^ about Bmall navicular shrines, but Bomelimes even 
their temples in the form of ahips. Diodorua Siculus men- 
that Sesostris constructed a ship, whidi ivas '280 cubits 
long', and adds that it was made of cedar; that it was covered 
with plates of gold and silver; and that it was dedicated to Osiris 
oah, at the city ofThebaorthe Ark, It ia sufficiently evi^nt, 
ffota the preceding deaciiplioD of thiu ship, from its being 
ucated to Osirb, and from its being placed in the inland district 
'Ae Tliebais, that it never waa deai|f ned for a voyage al aea. It 
was, in fact, on immense navicular temple, built in imitation of the 
ark, and destined for the solemn performance of the diluvian mys- 
teries. Hence the Greeks designated a temple and a sliip by the 
very same word, Naus or Naos ; and hence what iadoubtleBSarelic 
of the primeval arkite idolatry, we still call the body of a church, 
in contradistinction to the chancel, the nave or chip." (Fab. Cab. 
vol. i. p. 215.) 
+ Moors Hind. Panth. p. 400. 

I The (act ts, that the entire worship of these idolaters was and 
contioneB to be nothing less than a disgusting: scene of lasci- 
iness, obscenity, and blood. (Vid. Duchanan. Researcliea in 
,p. 1-29—141.) 
dsiali Res. vol, vi. p. 523. 
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tlifficull to extract a single idea which bore any 
reaemblance to the original truth. These symbols 
were publicly displayed in their temples, beaming; 
streams of light to the initiated ; while to the pro- 
fane they were but an obscure mass of unintelli- 
gible darkness. 

Here the initiation ended, and the candidate 
was allowed to marry, and to bring up his family. 
His third probation, or Banperisth, commenced 
when his children were all capable of providing 
for themselves, and he was weary of the troubles 
and vexations of active life. He returned with his 
wife into the recesses of the forest ; renounced all 
other society; lived in the open air; ate only 
vegetables ; practised every kind of ablution 
known in his caste ; used all the daily prayers 
witliout any omission, and occupied himself prin- 
cipally in sacriticing to the gods.* And from this 
point of time he was said to be twice born,f and 
was considered as a being of a superior order.j 

The fourth degree was believed to impart an 
extreme portion of merit to the intrepid sage who 
possessed courage enough to undertake the per- 
formance of its duties. After being formally in- 
stalled by an assembly of Iiis caste, he was 
solemnly bound by oath to the following ob- 
servances : to rub his whole body every morning 
with ashes ; to avoid the company of women ; to 

• Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 977, 

+ Valmic. Ramayun, p. 90. This correHpoods with tho rege- 
neration of the myxleries of Greera and Rome. 
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ar heavy and inconvenient clogs, made of 
MOod ; to subsist entirely on alms ; to renouncethe 
world and all his former connections, and to 
exerciseliimself in incessant contemplation. This, 
added to an endless catalogue of other duties, 
penances, and mortifications, was believed capa- 
ble of transforming the happy Sannyase* into the 
divine nature,t and to secure him a residence 
amongst the celestial goda.J 

In the initiations in India a lecture was deli- 
vered to the candidate, founded on the following 
principles. The first element and cause of all 
things was water, which existed amidst primor- 
dial darkness. Brahm was the creator of this 
globe, and by his spirit invigorates the seventy- 
four powers of nature ; but the universe is with- 
out beginning, and without end.§ He is the being 
who was, and is, and is to come ; and his emblem 
was a perfect sphere, iraving neither commence- 
ment nor termination.!! Endowed with the attri- 



" The word Sannjiise meiins ii total abstraction from all worltlly 
tliinga. (Bhajvat Geeta, p. 143,) 

+ Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jonea. Works, vol, iii. p. 461. 

[ " Higher worlds," say the Ordinances of Menu, '■ are iliurai- 
naled tvith the glorj of that mnii, who pu.B6es from his liouse into the 
fourth order, giving e.xemption from foar to all animated beings, 
and pronouncing tJie mystic words of the Veda." (Sir W. Jones. 
Works, vol. iii. p. 230.) 

^ Bhagrat Geeta, p. 116. 

II Holwell. Hist, Event. Capt, Seely (Wonders of Elora, p. 
7.3) Bays, " there ia no idol in front of the great altar in the 
temple of Ekverah, or at Elora ; the umbrella covering rises from 
a wooden pedestal out of tlte convexity of the altar. A tiruhmtn 
a I questioned on the subject of the altar, exclaimed, in nearly 
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butea of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omni- 
science.* And in the Asiatic Researches'f we 
find him designated, " the great God, the great 
omnipotent and omniscient One ; the greatest 
in the world ; the Lord," &c. &c. &c. 

This divine Being created the waters with a 
thought, and placed in them a seed, which soon 
became an egg, brilliant as the meridian sun. 
Out of this eggt Brahma was produced,^ after 

the words of our own poet, Himjirst, Him last. Him midst. Him 
without end. In alluding to the Almiglity, be nearly spoke aa 
above described, placing bia hand on this circular solid mass. 
He rejected all idea of aaeimilating; Buddha or Brahma with the 
Eternal God, who, lie said, was One alone from beginning to end ; 
^nd that the circular altar was his emblem." 

" This Being was identified with Light, for the Brahmins say, 
■' because the Being- ivho shines with seven Tays, assuming the 
forms of time and Ste, matures prodtietions, is resplendent, 
illuminates, and finally destroys the universe, therefore he who 
paturallf shines with seven rays is called Light, or the effulgent 
power." (Colehrooke. Asiat. Res. vol, v. p. 350.) Thus Brahm,U 
light ; and light is the principle of life in every created thing. 
'* Light and darkness are esteemed the world's eternal vhj»; 
be who walketh in the former puth returneth not; i. e. he goeth 
iminediateiy to bliss ; whikt he who walketh in the latter cometh 
1>ack again upon the earth," ur is subjected to further tedious trans- 
tiilgratioDS. (Bhagvat Geeta, p. 76.) 

'" t Vol. viii. p. 325. , ' 'j^'_'; 

' X T^^ ^SS ^^'"^^ contains the rudiments of life, and was O^ce 
Esteemed no unimportant symbol of the resurrection, was no other 
than the Ark; and the legend in the text corresponds e^actly 
with the belief of other nations. Dionusus was fabled by the 
Greeks to be born from an e^^, (Orph. Hymn 5.) And he uid 
Noah were the same person ; therefore the birth of Brahi^a^Ar 
'Dionusus from an eg^ was nothing more than the egress of ^oaii 
from the Ark, (Vid. Fab. Pag. Idol. b. i. c. 4.) '''" 

6 Here is a manifest confusion of terms. The creation oflhe 
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viilg i-emaineil a full year enclosed in nbsoliite 
absorption, who was hence termed the emanation 
of the deity. The ej^g was afterwards divided 
into two equal parts, one of which formed the 
concave and egg-like canopy of heaven, and the 
other the earth.* Brahma, invested with power, 
created inferior godsand men ; the latter spring- 
ing from his head, his arms, his thighs, and his 
feet, were naturally divided into so many dis- 
tinct ciis/en,\' between whicli all communication 
was strictly interdicted. 

~^hey taught the unity of the godhead ; J the 

n'orld, and its reBtorntion after the deluge are frequently identified 
in tlie heathen cosmo^onieB ; and in the preaeot case, although 
the work of creation is intended to bo excluHively illustrated, yet 
the year whicli Brahma spent in the cg^ was evidently the con- 
finement of Noah in the Ark; for Grabmn equally represented 
Adam and Noah. 

See Manava Saatra, translated hy Sir William Jones. Asiat. 

" p. 244. 
'- Tlleue were called the Bralmiins ; the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, 
i; so named from Scripture, Protection, Wealth, 
Abd Labour. (Ordin. of Menu, Sir W.Jones. Works, vol. iii,p.69.) 

I It is a question whether the Creator in India was esteemed to 
Le the true Gcid,or an emanation, from their belief in a aucccsaion 
of similar worlds ; and consequently a personification of Adam and 
Noah, who were equally worshipped under the name of Brahma, 
or the creative power, because he was the parent of mankind ; for 
Bi'ahnia was only a created being. In truth, Brahma appears lo 
have been Adam or Noah ; and Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, was either 
ATiel, Selh, Cain, or Shem, Japheth, Ham ; and there exists con- 
siderable doubt after all, whether the being to whom the rites of 
Hindoo worship are so devoutly paid, were not a mere deified 
mortal. See Faber's Pagan Idolatry, (b. i. c.,2.) where many 

iwerful arguments are used to this effect. , , , ,i( 
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happiness of the first created loen ;* the des- 
truction occasioned by the general deluge;! '''^ 
depravity of the human heart, and the necessity 
of a mediator to atone for sin ; the instabiUty of 
life ;| the final dissolution of all created things ;§ 
and the restoration of the world in a more perfect 
and happy form.)! They inculcated the-etemity 



* Signs aad SymtiolB, Lect. 5 f Ibid. Lect< 5, 

I HitopadGaa, I, 4. 

^ The Indians believed that the duration of the world would 
cease, and its destruction he consunimatcd when the zodiac "had 
efiectcd one complete revolu tion. And as, by the preeexsion of the 
equinoxes, this whs supposed tu advance about one degree in soine'- 
thing lees than a century, so the universal dissolution of the preaent 
system would undoubtedly be accomplished 36,000 years from 
the creation. Then the Calci, mounted triumphantly on a white 
horse, and armed with a Scimeter which blaeea like a comot, ^hiM 
involve all things in fire, and redncn the world to ashes. " Rod- 
dery (Siva) shall, al that period, summon up all the powers of de- 
sfrurtion ; the moon shall look red, the sun shall shed hia purling 
lightlike flaming brimstone ; the lightning shall flash wilh (error ; 
the sky shall change into all colours, but especially a fiery redness 
shall overspread the face of heaven ; the four elements of which 
the world at first was constituted shall be at opposition and 
variance, till by this agony she be turned to her fii'st cotifnsion> 
Then shall Ruddery carry up the souls of all people to heaven with 
him, to rest in God's bosom, but the bodies shall jierish." (Lord 
Ban. Rel. p. 91.) 

II From the ruins of every world a new one was expected to 
arise, where peace and harmoDy should prevail in a perfect and 
renewed creation. From n firm persuasion that souls were subject 
to the process of transmigration, they considered each period to be 
similar and pai-nlle! in all its events. (Book of Abad. Desatir.) At 
the commencement of each Manwontera the first created mui, 
corresponding with Adam, was supposed to triplicate himself; and 
the three productions thus formed were the counterpart of Abel, 
Selh, Cain, who were worshipped as a triad of Deiry. The souli 
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^tlie soul and the metempsychosis, under the 
name of regeneration, to account for the myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence ; for this doc- 
trine embodied and familiarized the idea of man's 
personal responsibility. Tlioy lield the doctrine 
of a future slate of rewards and punishments ;* 
and pressed on the initiated with great earnestness, 
the indispensable necessity of voluntary penances 
to atone for sin, and appease the wrath of an 
avenging deity. 

The Mysteries of China and its dependencies 
were essentially similar to those of India, being 
derived from the same source, and containing the 
same rites, founded on the same general prin- 
ciples; for ancient India comprehended the whole 
of that vast continent. A recapitulation of the 
ceremony of initiation will therefore be unneces- 
sary, and I shall coniitie my notices of China 
^^w^Jap^n to the detail of a few prominent facts, 



pereoDS were renniniRted in Shem, JaphelTi, Hikra, who 
iknowled^d in India, under the names of Bmhma, Vishnu, 
Siva. This system ihey believed to be eternal ; and tliiis every 
individual who lived in n fonner world, was supposed to be re- 
newed, and act preciEcly the same part ns he had done before. 
Hence miglit probably oii^inate the abamiaable custom of burning' 
widows, that tfaey might accompany th«ir deceased husbands into 
another state, and there remain nnited in the nuptial tie. (Sec 
Fab. Pag. Idol. b. i. c. 2.) 

* " As a man throweth away old gnrmenta and putteth on new, 
even so the soul, having' quitted its old mortal frame, entereth into 

athere which are new Wise men, who have abandoned all 

thou°:htB of the fruit which is produced ti'om their actions, are 
ireed from the chains of birth, and go to the regions of eternal 
(Bhnfrviit Geeta, p. 37, 40.) 
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which coiiRtitHteil the shades of difference between 
them and other Asiatic nations. 

The Chinese practised Buddhism in its inosi 
simple form, and worshipped an invisible God,* 
until a few centuries before tlie Christian era, 
when visible objects of adoration were intro- 
duced ;t and so rapid was the march of innova- 
tion, that in the course of a very short period, 
China was as famous as any other idolatrous 
nation for the number and variety of its objects 
of popular adoration.}: It is true that many 

,, • Martinius. in Maur. Ind. Aot, vol. v. p, 797. 

f Lao-Kiun, who flourished about the year A. C. 600, intro- 
duced a system which bore a striking reaemblance to that of Epi- 
curus, and his followers styled iliemaelvea Immortals. (Maur. 
Ind. Ant. toI. v. p. 807.) They were materialists, but addicted, 
not with standing, to the worship of idoh. 

t Confucius attempted to reform the abuses which had crept 
into their religious mysteries ; but licentiousness long indulged, 
rould nnt quietly submit to the niorlifying castigation of austere 
and unbending virtue. The Emperor and his grandees disregarded 
his admonitions; the Mandarins hal«d him for projecting a refor- 
mation in those abstruse mysteries, which iu their present state, 
were the chief source of all their wealth and all their power; 
and one of them actually made an attempt upon his life. And 
the great philosopher, who was afterwards adored as a god by his 
counti'ymen, was obliged to fly from civiliaed society to escape 
from the dreaded machinations of hia powerful opponents. He 
retired Into the desert, and formed a school of ])hilosophy, to 
which he invited all who were inspired with a love of virtue and 
science ; and the genial elTecta of his improved system were re- 
served for the enjoyment of posterity. One prominent miscon- 
ception, however, counteracted llie benefits which might reasonably 
be expected to result from this great man's improvements. On 
his death bed he predictt^d tiint there ahould arise in the western 
part of the world a Gkeat Prophet, (Couplet, p. 78.) who should 
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. had crept, by gradual approaches, into 
their former system of worship ; and the people, 
debased by superstition, were prepared for any 
novel scheme which might gratify their pride, or 
satiate their curiosity. The priests converted the 
profound veneration of the worshippers to their 
own aggrandizement; and snccessive changes 
tended, in the revolution of ages, greatly to dete- 
riorate the primitive simplicity of their devotion. 
The initiations were performed in a cavern ; 
after which, processions were made round the 
Tau or ahar,* and sacrifices offered to the celestial 
gods. The chief end of initiation was a fictions 
immortality, or absorption into tlie deity ;t and 
to secure this admirable state of supreme and 
never changing felicity, amuiets]: were as usual 



deliver mankind from th» bond^^ of error and saperBtition, and 
estebliah aa univaraal system of reli^on, which should be olti- 
matelj embraced by all the nations of ttie earth- His followers 
erroneously concluded that this great nod pouerful being- nas no 
other than Buddha or Fo bimEelf, nlio was according'ly installed 
into ttieir temples in a visible form, (Aaiat. Res. vol. vii. p. -299) 
with solemn pomp, as the chief deity of the Chineae empire. This 
procseding opened a door to other idolatrous innovationa; and 
ideal objects of uorahip, attended with indecent and unnatural 
rites, (Martin. Sintc. Hiet. p. 149) accumulated rd i-apidly, that 
China soon became celebrated for the practice of every impurity 
and Abomination which characterized tlie most degraded nation of 
the heathen woi'ld. 

• Bryant, Anal. sol. i. p 94. t Gros. Chin. vol. ii. c. 5. 

X The most valuable amulet they can possess is a small idol 
enfolded in a sheet of consecrated paper. To his neck and arms 
are appended bracelets composed of a hundred small beads and 
^I^JX^.DDps j, ood in a conspicuous situation is placed a large 
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delivered to the newly initiated candidates, ac- 
compained by the magical words O-mi-to Fo,* 
which denoted the omnipotence of the divinity; 
and was considered as a most complete purifica- 
tion, and remission of every sin. Their morality 
wae limited to five precepts. The first forbids 
murder; the second, theft; the third external 
impurity; the fourth, lying; and the fifth, 
drunkenness. They particularly recommended 
the candidate to aflbrd protection to the bonzes,t 
that by the prayers of these holy men, they might 
be exempted from the fearful punishment of their 



bead in the shape of a gourd. The happy possessor of this trinket 
on impcirtanl orcssiona counted the beads pronouncing the mjste- 
riuuB words O-ml-to Fo ! accompanied by many genuflections. 
The performance of this ceremony is recorded by markings a red 
circle round the neck of the jenius; and at the death of the devotee, 
the aggregate number of these circles, ae indisputable testimonials 
of the divine favour, or of deliverance from danger, are minutely 
attested and sealed by the ofliciating Bonze. The whole is then 
deposited in a small box and buried with the deceased as a passport 
to heaven, and a certain deliverance from tbe dreaded evil of siic- 

• Omito was derived, says Sir W. Jones, (Asiat. Res, vol, ii. 
p. 374) from the Sanscrit Armida, immeasurable ; and Fo was 
only another name for Buddha ; or more properly, the same name 
softened down by a diversity of language and pronunciation. 
See Faber's Pagan Idolatry, (vol. ii. p. 342) where the grades 
are traced by which the one became transformed into the other. 

t These artful priests used magical ceremonies to delude the 
multitude, and to direct the tide of popular prejudice in their 
favour through the medium of Buperstition. They boasted of their 
power over the winds and elements, and praclaimed themselvea 
the poBseBSors of the philosophers' slone, which would trausmnts 
the baser nietals lo gold, and convey the blessing of immortahty. 
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.nsgresslons ; which, they were told, would 
otherwise consign their transmigrating souls to 
the purifying medium of a horse, a mule, a dog, 
a cat, a rat, or of a loathsome and insignificant 
reptile. 

Much merit was attached to the possession of 
a consecrated symbol representing the great triad 
of the gentile world. This was an equilateral 
triangle, said to afford protection in all cases of 
personal danger and adversity. The mystical 
symbol Y was also much esteemed from its allu- 
sion to the same tri-une god ;* the three distinct 
lines of which it is composed forming one, and 
the one is three.f This was in effect the inef- 
fable name of the deity ; the Tetractys of Pytha- 
goras, and the Tetragrammaton of the Jews. A 
ring, supported by two serpents, was emble- 
matical of the world protected by the power and 
wisdom of the creator ; and referred to the dilu- 
vian patriarch and his symbolical consort, the 
ark ; and the ark itself was represented by a 
it, a mouth, and the number eight.}: 
"^he Rainbow was a celebrated symbol in these 

• Fab. Psig. Idol. vol. i. p. 248. " Tao, or reason, hath pro- 
duced one : one hath produced twu; two have produced three ; 
md three have produced all thingn." (Du Halde, Cliina. vol. ii. 
~ I. Le Comte. China, p. 318.) 

We find hei'e agaia a. Buperatitioua veneration for odd nuni- 
as containing; divine properties. Thus while the sum of the 
numbers, 2-|-4-t-6+-8-|-10=30 deai^nated the Number of 
Earth : the sum of the odd Dumberg. 1 -1-3+5+7+9=25 waa 
digniBed with the appellation of the Number of Heaven, 
Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 253. 
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mysteries, and doublless originated in the history 
of the deluge ; for it was behaved that the fatiier 
of .tiieir radiant god Fo-hi was a rainbow,* which 
miraculously surrounded his mother while walk- 
ing by a river's side. The aspirant, however, 
was the representative of Noah ; and the ark, 
which was accounted his Jttother as well as his 
wife, was actually surrounded by a rainbow, at 
the time of his deUverauce or new birth ; and 
hence he was figuratively said to be the oftspring 
of the rainbow. t 

The Japanese held that the world was enclosed 
in an egg J before the creation, which floated on 
the surface of tlie waters.^ At this period a 

* Vid. Signs and Symbola, Lect. H. 

+ The univereal prevalence of this symbol in all the syatema of 
which we have any knowledge, is very remarkable; aud points 
out that the Spurious Freemasonry had a reference, in its ori- 
g'inal state, to the Deluge; and that the holy covenant of God 
waa embodied in its system of hieroglyph real symbols. 

J The Egg was always esteemed an emblem of the earth. 

I The hifitoi-y ia thus given in the Ceremonies and Religious 
Customs of various Nations, (p. 417.) " There is a pagoda al 
Micao consecrated to a hieroglyphic Bull, which is placed on a 
large square altar, and composed of solid gold. His neck is 
adorned with a very costly collar ; but that indeed ia not the prin- 
cipal object that commands our attention. The most remarkable 
thing is the Egg, which he pushes with his horns, as he gripes it 
between his fore feet. This Bull ia placed on the summit of a rack, 
and the Egg Boats in some water, which is enclosed within the 
hollow space of it. The Egg represents the Chaos; and what 
follows is the illustration which the doctors of Japan have given of 
this hieroglyphic. The whole world at the time of the Chaos was 
enclosed within this Egg, which swam upon the surface of the 
waters. The Moon by virtue of Iter Light and her other influ- 
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pf-ickle" appeared amongst the waves which 
became spirit, and was called Kiinitoko-dutstia- 
Mikolto ; from whence sprang six other spirits ;t 
who, with their wives, were the parents of a race 
of heroes from whom proceeded the original in- 
habitants of Japan. J They worshipped a deity 
who was styled the son of the unknown god, and 
considered as the creator of the two great lights 
of heaven.^ 



encea, attracted from the bottom of these waters a terrestrial sub- 
stance, which was insensibly converted to a rock, and by that 
means the e^g rested upon it. The bull obseiTing' this egg. broke 
the fibell of it, by goring it with hia horns, and so created the 
world, and by his breath formed the human species. This fable 
may in some measure be reconciled with truth, by supposing that 
an ancient tradition had preserved amongst the Japanese, some 
idea of the creation of the world ; but that being led into an 
error, in process of time, by the ambiguous meaning of the name 
of the Bull, which in the Hebrew language is attributed to the 
Deity, they ascribed the creation of the world to this animal, 
instead of the Supreme Being." 

* To this source may be referred the Gothic idol Seater, which 
Verstegan, from .Tohannes Pomariua, thus describes. (Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligeuce, p. 78.) First, on a pillar was placed a 
pearck, on the sharp prickled back whereof stood fhisidol. He 
was lean of visage, having long hair and a long beard ; and was 
bareheaded and barefooted. In his left hand he held up a wheel ; 
and in his right he carried a pail of water, wherein were flowers 
and fruits. His long coat was girded unto him with a towel of 
white iinen. His standing on the sharp 6na of this fish, was to 
signify that the Saxons for their serving him, should pass stead- 
fastly and without barm in dangerous and difficult places, &c. 

t The good deity was called Amidas ; the evil, Jemma. 

I Ksempf. Japan, b. iii. c. I. 

§ In some of ihu representations of this idol he was pourtrayed 

eitting on the Lotos, with four arms, referring to the four seasons 

Pihe year, each of which had its appropriate emblem. In others 
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The caverns* of initiation were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of tlieir temples, because one of 
their old deities was said to be born from a cave ;t 
and generally in the midat of a grove and near 
to a stream of water. They were furnished with 
large mirrors to signify that the imperfections of 
the heart are as plainly displayed to the sight of 
the gods, as the worshippers behold their own 
image in the glass. Hence the mirror was a 
significant emblem of the all-observing eye of 
the god Tensio Dai Sin. They were also deco- 
rated with a profusion of hieroglyphical designs 
cut in white paper, as striking symbols of the 
purity acquired by initiation. 

The term of probation for the highest degrees 
was twenty years ; and even the hierophant was 
not competent to perforin the ceremony of initi- 
ation until he himself had been initiated the same 
period ; and his five assistants must necessarily 
have had each ten years experience from the 
date of their admission before they were com- 
petent to take this subordinate part in the initi- 
ations. The aspirant, during the term of his 
trial, learned to subdue his passions; devoted 
himself to the practice of austerities, and stu- 
diously abstained from every carnal indulgence.^ 



he had seven heads, symbolical of the seven days of the week, and 
thirty arms, which represented the period or cycle of thirty years. 
His ima^e waa made of solid gold, to denote his eternity and im- 
perishable nature. 

• Aeial. Res. vol. vii. p. 422. + Kwmpf. Japan, p. 153. 

t He was obliged to renonnce [he use of flesh, and to subsist 
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[fl the closing ceremony of preparation he was 
entombed within the Pastes or place of penance ; 
the door of which was said to be guarded by a 
terrible divinity armed with a drawn sword, as 
the vindictive fury or god of punishment. During 
;e course of his probation the aspirant some- 
les acquired such a high degree of enthusiasm, 
induced him to refuse to quit his confinement 
Q the pastes ; and to remain there until he 
literally perished with famine. To this voluntary 
martyrdom was attached a promise of never- 
ending happiness in the paradise of Amidas. 
Indeed the merit of such a sacrifice was bound- 
less. His meuiory was celebrated with annual 
rejoicings. The initiations,* however, were dig- 
nified with an assurance of a happy immortality 
to all who passed through the rites honourably 
and with becoming fortitude. 

Aittongst the amulets used on this occasion, 
were the most venerated ;t a ring or circle 
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lolly upon vegetable food ; to uee numerous ablutions daily ; and 
as it is expressed by K^mpfer, kneeling down on the ground, 
with his buttocks to his heels, and clapping his hands over hts 
hend, to lift himself up seven hundred and fourscore times every 

Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. 1 0. 
+ The amulets within their dwellings were numerous ; every 
Usease and misfortune having its appropriate charm. There was 
also one, says RffimpTer, (Hist. Japan, b, v. c. 4) against poverty; 
and this author quaintly remarks, " houses with this last mark 
must needs ho very safe from theivea and housebreakers." But 
one of their most efficacious amulets was the ofurrai, or indulgence, 
which was usually presented to the devout pilgrim who had per- 
id his devotions at the temple of the moat high god Tensio 
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of gold, as an emblem of eternity, ritually con- 
secrated, was supposed to convey the blessing 
of a long and prosperous life ; and a chaplet 
of consecrated fiowers or sacred plants and 
boughs of trees ; which being suspended about 
the doors of their apartments, prevented the 
ingress of impure spirits ; and hence their dwel- 
lings were exempted from the visitations of 
disease or calamity. 



Dai Sin, at Isge. " This Ofarrai ia a small ohlang square box, 
about a epan and a half long, two inches broad, an inch and a half 
thick, maile of Braall thin boards, and full of thin email atlcks, 
some of which are wrapped up in a hit of white papef, iu order to 
remind the pilfrnm to be pure and humble, these two virtues being 
the most pleasinp: to the ^ds. The name of the temple Tai Stn^t), 
that ia, the temple of the great God, printed in lai^e characters, 
is pasted to the front of the box, and the name of the Canuai 
who gave the box, for there are great numbers that carry on this 
trade, to the oppoaite Ride, in a smaller character, with the noble 
title of Taiju, which is as much as to say, Measengera of the goda, 
a tirle which all the officers of Miaa assume to themselves. Tliia 
Ofarrai, the pilgrims receive with great tokens of respect and 
humility, and immediately tie it under their hats, in order to keep 
it from the rain. Tliey wear it just under their forehead, and 
balance it with another box, or bundle of straw, much of the same 
weight, which they fasten to the opposite side of the hat. Those 
that travel on horseback have better conveniences to keep and to 
hide it. When the pilgrims are got safe home, they take especial 
care for the preservation of this Ofarrai, as being a relic of very 
great moment and consequeace to them." (Jia^mpf. Japan, b, iii. 
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LECTURE IV. 

INITIATION IN PERSIA. 

The Persian Mysteries were indebted to Zera- 
duslit,* or Zoroaster, for muclj of the celebrity 
which they attained. This great reformer is said 
by Hydef and PrideauxJ to be a Jew by birth,§ 



The CI 



* He was called by the Peraiana, Zeradusht, aodby the Greeks, 
ZoroaBter. The question of the identity of Zeradusht and Zo- 
roaster will form do part of the present undertaking. Such a 
person, under one of these names did actually dourish in Persia, 
and reform its reUgpioii libout the latter end of the Babylouiah cap- 
tivit3r, and I am Uttle concerned in this much agitited question. 
The curious reader may profitably coqeuU Hyde on the Religion 
Persia; llichudson's Di^serUtion, ^ 2; Pride au x Con- 
I. 1. b. iv-; and Faber's Pagan Idolatry, b. iii. c. 3. 
Hyde. Rel. vet, Pere. p. 314. I Prid. Con. vol. t. p. 213. 

[ The Persian hiatorians have shewn much anxiety to establish 

the supernatural perfection of this great prophet's birth. " A 
Persian author has declared," saj'S Sir John Malcolm, (Hist. Pers. 
c. 7.) " that the religious, among the followers of Zoroaster, 
believed that the soul of that holy person was created by God, and 
hung upon that tree, from which all that is celestial has been pro- 
duced .1 have heard, this author observes, the wise and holy 

Mobud, Seeroosh declare, that the father of Zoroaster had a cow, 
which, after tasting some withered leaves that had fallen from 
the tree, never ate of any other : these leaves being her sole food, 
all the milk she produced was from them. The father of Zoroaster, 
whose name was Poorshasp, was entirely supported by this milk ; 
and to it, in consequence, they refer the preg-nancy of his mother, 
whose name was Daghda. Another account says, this cow ate the 
soul of Zoroaster, as it hung to the tree-, and that it passed, through 
h«r milk, to the father of that prophet. The apparent object of 
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and to have received his education in the ele- 
ments of the true worship amongst his country- 
men in Babylon. He afterwards became an 
attendant on the prophet Daniel, and from him 
received initiation into all the mysteries of the 
Jewish doctrine and practice. His abilities 
being of a superior cast, he made a rapid pro- 
gress in his studies, and became one of the most 
learned men of his age. Perceiving that the 
homage paid to his master was inspired by his 
extraordinary endowments, Zoroaster was desi- 
rous of converting his own acquirements to the 
same purpose ; and as he was not enabled to 
prophesy by the aid of God"s Holy Spirit, he 
had recourse to the study of magic, which he 
prosecuted under the Chaldean philosophers, 
who conferred upon him the privilege of initi- 
ation into their Mysteries. This brought him 
into disgrace with Daniel,* who banished him 
from the land, and prohibited hia return on pain 
of death. t He fled to Ecbatana, and giving out 



this itatemeDt is to prove that Zoroaster was born iu 
and that not even vegetable life was destroyed to give him exist- 
ence. When he was born, be burst into a. loud laug'b, like the 
prince of necromancers, Merlin, and such a light shone from his 
body as illuminated the whole room. This ancient tradition res- 
pecting Zoroaster, which we meet with in Persian books, is men- 
tioned by Pliny." The pboBphovic property here referred to was 
not coajined to Zoroaster, but is recorded of many other eminent 
personages, Christian as well as heathen, 

• Hyde. Rel. vet. Pers. p. 114. 

t^ 1 have given the above account of the early life of Zoroaster 
on the authority of Hyde and Prideaux, although I myself entertain 
some doubts of its probability. Whoever this extraordinary cha- 



hat he was a prophet, set about the arduous and 
dangerous design of reforming* the Persian re- 
ligion; the character of which, by a series of 
gradual and imperceptible changes, had become 
subverted from its primitive object ; and the 
Sabian system had almost prevailed over the 
ancient Magtan form of worship. Professing to 
be a rigid Magian, this plausible impostor, like 
other bold innovators of all ages and nations, 
soon fouud himself surrounded by followers in 
every rank of life, who entered into his schemes 
with all the enthusiasm usually excited by 
novelty, and gave their most strenuous support 
to his projected plan of reformat ion. J He was 
openly patronised by tlie monarch, Darius Hys- 
taspes.t who accompanied him into Cashmere,^ 



^ 



„ ^'ht be, it is certain that lie posseBaed an extensive know- 
ledge of all the science and philosophy then known in the world, 
and had been initiated into the peculi-ar myEteries of every natian, 
to qualify himself for the disting^ulshed part he was now abntit to 
act on the great theatre of the world. I think also it is highly 
probable that two distinct personages of the same name flourished 
in Persia at different eras, the former peihaps the inventor of a 
system which the other improved. [Vid. Justin. I. i. c. 1. Plin. 
1. XXX. c. 1. Diog. Laert. in Proem. &c. Prid. Con, voL i. p. 
212. Stanley on the Chaldean Philosophy, c. 2 ; and Richard- 
ton's Dissertation, 3nd edition, p. 230.) 
Pococke. Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 147. 

His object evidently was to restore the ancient system of 
ihip. And he succeeded ; and estaMished a reputation which 
associated his name with those of Confucius, Mabontet, and 
■ successful reformers of religious rites. 
Hyde. Rel. vet. Pers. p, 323. 
'^ " Cashmere, which has been often called the terrestrial pain- 
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tor the purpose of completing Iiis preparatory 
studies by the instruction of the Brahmins, from 
whom lie had previously received initiation.* 
After having obtained a complete knowledge of 
their theological, mathematical, and astrono- 
mical system, he returned into Bactria, and took 
up his residence with his royal patron at Balk.f 
He began with their religion. Before his time 
the Persians worshipped in the open air, and 
resisted the innovation of covered temples,}; long 
after they were adopted by other nations ; for 
they thought that an immaterial Being could not 
be confined in buildings erected by the hand of 
man ; and tlierefore they considered the broad ex- 
panse of heaven as the sublime covering of a 
temple consecrated to the deity. ^ Their places 
of sacrifice were of an open and very simple na- 
ture, being elevated on hills,|| and composed prin- 
cipally of irregular circles of unhewn stone, like 
those of the northern nations of Europe.^ They 



difie, may indeed bejustly denominated the lioly land of siiperetitioii. 
In the Ayeen Alibery, forty-five places are stated to be dedicated 
to Mahadeo ; eixty-four to Viahnu ; twenty-two to Diirga ; and 
only three to Brahma." (Maur. Ind. Ant. Vol. v. p. 861 .) 

■ Am. Marcell. 1. xiii. 

+ Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 220. 

t The Persians were not singular in this custom ; for the early 
Ej^'plians, as well as the Druids and others, worshipped in un- 
covered temples, (Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Lucian de Dek Syria.) 

I Vid. Cic. de. Ug. 1, ii. c. 2. II Strabo. I. xv. 

5r By some unexplained process in the human mrnd, hugestonCB 
uere always objects of veneration with every people «'ho had for- 
Haken the true God. 
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rominated images,* and worshipped the Sun 
id Fire,t as representatives of the omnipresent 
lity. Zoroaster succeeded in prevailing on 
them to preserve the Sacred Fire, which hy 
hurning on tlie highest hills, was liable to he 
extinguished by storms and tempests, in covered 
tire towers,}: which were circular buildings, with 
a dome, and a small orifice at the top to let out 
the smoke. In these the sacred flame, where 
God was supposed to reside, was kept perpe- 
tually alive.§ Thus the building represented 
universe ; and the central fire which con- 



• Herod. Clio. 1. i. Yet, " according to the Zinat o"Hawarikh, 
idolatry iirsi arose in Persia from Burvivora preserving the husts 
and images of their deceased friends ; which, in subsequent tig'es, 
were venerated with divine lionours by their poaterity." (Wait. 
Orient. Ant. p. 11.) 

f Even the Jeivs in their idolatriea were not exempt from the 
supers titioits Rdorntioa of this element, a practice wliich they pre- 
tended to justify from their own scriptures. God, say they, ap- 
peared in tlie Cherubim over tlie gale of E^len as ajlaming sword, 
(Gen. iii. 24.) and lo Abraham as a /aflieo//re; (Gen, xv. 17.) 
and again to Moses as ajire at Horeb; (Exod. iii. 3.) and to the 
whole assembly of the people at Sinui, when he descended upon 
the mountain in/re; (Exod. xix. 18.) and they further ur^d that 
Mosea himself had told them that their God was a consuming Jire, 
(Deut. iv. 24.) which was reechoed more than once ; (Deut. ix. 
3.) and thence the Jews were weak enough to worship the ma- 
terial substance, in lieu of the invisible and eternal God. 

t Hyde da Rel. vet. Perg, c, 8. et passim. 

I " The orientals make Nimrod the author of the sect of the 
Magi, or worshippers of fire ; and tell ub that accidentally seeing 
fire rise out of the earth at a great distance from him in Me East, 
he worshipped it ; and appointed one Andesham to attend the fire 
^ihrow frankincense into it." (Univ. Hist. Vol. ,i, J^v.?!?.) 
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stantly blazed witliiii it, was figurative of the 
great luminary, the Sun. 

He then proceeded to remodel the Mysteries;* 
and to accomplish with greater eftect this design, 
he retired to a circular cave or grotto in the 
mountains of Bokhara,! which he ornamented 
with a profusion of symbolical and astronomicalj 
decorations, and solemnly consecrated it to the 
middle god or Mediator;^ Mithr-Aa, or as he was 
elsewhere denominated, the invisible deity, || the 
parent of the universe, who was himself said to 
be born, or produced from a cave hewn out of a 
rock.K Here the Sun,** was represented by 
a splendid gem, which, with an insupportable 
lustre tt occupied a conspicuous situation in 



• Pococke. Spec. Hist. Arab. p. 147. 

t Porph. de Aut. Nymph, p. 254. 

\ There do not exist two opinions reepectiog the early knon'- 
I«il^e of astronomy in this quarter of the globe, ladeei) Pliny 
Bays, (Nftt. Hist. I. i. c. 26.) Belus inventor fuit sidcraliB scientiae ; 
and BeIus was the grandson of Ham. 

§ The Persians were so deeply inipregsed with tbis aminble 
characteristic of their god, that they denomiuated every person 
who acted in the capacity of a mediator between two contending 
parties; Mithraa. (Plut. laid. et. Oair. p. 43.) 

11 Mithras, whether corporeal or incorporeal, was unquestionably 
taken by the Persiana for the Supreme Deity, according to that 
of Hesychius, Miflfof o TrfuTojiv Tle^irais Stof, Mitliras the tirstgad 
among the Persians ; who was therefore called in (he inscription 
(Apud Gruter. Thesaur. Inacrip. p. 34.) Oninipolenti Deo Mithrse. 
(Cudw. Intell. Sys. 1. i. c. 4.) 

IT Just. Mart. dial, cum Tryph. p. 296. 

•' Porph. de Ant. Nyniph. p. 265, 

tt Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 28. 
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e centre of the roof; the planets were dis- 
played in order round him, in studs of gold 
glittering on a ground of aznre ; the zodiac was 
richly chased in embossed gold,* in which the 
constellations Leo,t and Taurus, with a Sun 
and Lunette emerging from their back| in 
beaten gold, were peculiarly resplendent. The 
four ages of the world were represented by so 
many globes of gold, silver, brass, and iron. 
The whole were decked with gems and pre- 
cious stones, and knobs of burnished gold ; and 
ing the celebration of the mysteries, illnrai- 
id by innumerable lamps which reflected 
thousand different colours and shades of 
colour,^ like the enchanting vision of a celestial 
palace. II In the centre of the cave was a 
larble fountain of water, % transparent as 
■stal, to supply the numerous basons with 



■ae surrounded with a 
id BJxty-five cubits ia 
ber of days in the year. 



* The lomh of Oayinaiidyaa in ^^pt, 
broad circle of beaten gold, three hundred ! 
circumference, to represent the 
(Diod, Sic. p. 44.) 

t Maur. Ind. Ant, vol. v. p, 987. 

t The bull and sun were emblematical of the great father or 
Noah riding in safety in the Ark ; for Noah was the sun, and 
Ifae bull was an acknowledged aymbol of the Ark. (Porph. de 
Ant. Nymph, p. 265.) Hyde (de Rel. vet. Purs.) says that the 
Mogul emperors use this device on their coins. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Leo is substituted for Taunia. 
f\ Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 987. 

I See the Story of the Second Calendar in the Arabian Nights 

tertaiiimeots. 

ir. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 990. 
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wliich the grotto was furnished for the purpose 
of ablution and ceremonial purifications.* The 
cavern thus ornamented, furnished, and disposed, 
was an emblem of the widely extended universe, f 
supported by the three grand Pillars of Eternity, 
fecundity, and authority ; | and the symbols with 
which it was profusely adorned referred to every 
element and principle in nature.^ 

Every preparation being completed, Zoroaster 
caused a rumour to be propagated that he had 
been favoured with a celestial vision, received up 
into the abode of the Most High,]| and permitted 
to converse with that awful Being face to face, 



• Porph. de Ant. Nymph, p. 263. 

t Ibid. p. 254. t SigDB and Symbols. Lect. 7. 

^ And let it Dot be thought that these riches and tliie refulgent 
Bplendour are inconBJBtent with probability, for the Persians of 
thJB Bge were a magniGcent people, and possessed an abuDdance 
of wealth, which they used with great profusion. The palace of 
Ecbatana, the imperial residence, is thus described : " The walls 
and ceilings were overlaid ;vith gold, ivory, and amber, exhibiting 
the noblest denigaa, wrought in the most exquisite taste. Its lof^ 
throne of pure gold was raised on pillars refulgent with jewels of 
the richest lustre. The monarch's bed, also of pure gold, was 
shaded with a golden viue aiid palm tree, on whose branches hung 
clusters of emeralds and rubies. He reposed his head on a caskat 
contaioing' five thousand talents of gold, which was called the 
king's bolster ; and his feet rested on another, contaioing three 
thouBand talents of the same coeUl, &c. &c." (Maur. Ind. Ant. 
vol, vii. p. 481.) 

II Frid. Con. vol. 1. p. 216. This was in imitation of the 
Jewish legislator, who was with the deity forty days in tho mount 
which burned with fire. Zoroaster had become acquainted with 
this fact in Babylon, 
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, he said, was encircled with a bright and 
ever living flame of fire ; that a system of pure 
worship had been revealed to him,* which he 
was directed to communicate to those only who 
possessed sufficient virtue to resist the allure- 
ments of the world, and were willing to devote 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and the 
pure and unmixed contemplation of the deity 
and his works. 

In the most secret recesses of this hallowed 
cave,1 he now commenced the celebration of 
those famous rites which exalted his name to the 
highest summit of celebrity. Every person who 
wished to attain a knowledge of the Persian phi- 
losophy resorted to the Mithratic cave for initi- 
ation. The fame of Zoi'oaster spread throughout 
the world. Numbers from the moat distant re- 
gions | came to hear his lectures; and, it is said, 
even Pythagoras travelled from Greece for initi- 
ation by this celebrated philosopher.^ His doc- 



■ As the Jen-iah law was revealed to Maaea. All these rasa, 
ZoroaBter, Pythagvras, Plato, and others, dreiv alike from the 
sacred foiintam of truth. 

f Luciao, deacribing the temple of the Syrian g^dess, says : 
" The inner temple, or choir, has no gates, but is open in the front. 
Every body may go into the outer temple, but to the inner none lire 
admitted but the priests ; and even amongst them, only those who 
are supposed, from their piety and vii-tue, most to resemble the 
deities ; and to whom the care of all religious mutters is entrusted. 
Here is the statue of the deity." 

I The commentnry on the book of Zei'atQeht in the Desatir 
contains many curious instances of these visits, which uniformly 

^ Sir W. .lones thinks " it is barely posHlble that Pythagoras 
H 
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trines however were a continued tissue of alle- 
gory, which none could understand but those 
who were qualified by initiation ; and his system 
embraced all sciences, human and divine. 

To prepare the candidate for initiation, nume- 
rous lustrations were performed with water, fire, 
and honey.* It is said by some that the aspirant 
went through J'orii/ degrees of probation,t by 
others eighty, J which ended with a fast of fifty 
days continuance.^ These intense and protracted 
trials were endured in the gloomy recesses of a 
subterranean cavern, where he was condemned 
to perpetual silence, wholly secluded from society, 
and confined amidst cold and nakedness, hunger 
and stripes,{| accompanied with an extreme degree 
of refined and brutal torture.^ The unbending 
severity of this stern novitiate was in some in- 
.stances attended with fatal effects;** in others, 



knew htm. The Grecian sa^," snys lie, " must ha»e been far 
adTonced io years ; and we have no certain eridence of aa inter- 
course between the tivo philosophers." (Asiat. Ret. vol. ii.) On 
the other hand, Dean Prideaux observes, *' that they who write 
of Pythagoras do almost all of them tell us, that he was the scholar 
of Zoroastres at Babylon, anil learned of him most of that kjDOw- 
ledge which aftenvards rendered him so famous in the Wast. 
So eailb Apuleius, and bo say Jamblichus, Porphyry, and Clemens 
Aleicandrinns." (Connect, vol. l p. 228.) 

• Lucian in Necyom. t Nonn. Dion. p. 97. 

I Porph. <le Abstin. p. 150, 

§ Nicretas, cited by the Abbe Banier. Myth. Vid. Deut. ix. 18- 

II Maiir. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 91)2. 

% " The dark places of the earth are full of the hahit«liona of 
cruelty." (Psalm Ixxiv. 20.) 

* * When a candidate died under the infliction of these rigid 



he candidate suffered a jiartial derangement of 
intellect ; but the few, whose robust nerves enr 
abled them to rise superior to the most extreme 
suffering of a fully extended probation, were 
eligible to the highest hono^l^s and dignities ; and 
received a degree of veneration equal to that 
which was paid to the snperiial deities. But the 
unhappy novice, who suffered his courage to for- 
sake him through excess of fatigue or torture, 
was rejected M'Jth the strongest marks of infamy 
and contempt, and for ever accounted profane 
and excluded from the rites, 

The successful probationer, at the expiration 
of his novitiate was brought fortli into the cavern 
of initiation where he entered on the point of a 
sword presented to his naked left breast, by 
which he was slightly wounded,* and then he was 
ritually prepared for the approacliing ceremony. 
He was crowned with olivcl" anointed with oil of 



penances, e 



I, his body was cast ioto 
, and he was oever more heanl of. la the fifth 
061111117 of chriBtianity, according to the report of Socrates, a 
chriatian writer, (Hist. Eccies. 1. ii. c. 2.) "the Christians of 
Alexandria having discovered a cavern that kad been consecrated 
to Mithras, but for a long' period closed up, resolved to explore it, 
and examine what I'emnants of that superstition it contained ; 
when lo their astonishment, the principal thin^ they found in it 
was a g-reat quantity of human skulls and other bouea of men that 
liad been thus sacrificed ; which were hrought out, publickly 
exposed, and excited the utmost horror in the inbabiUinte of tiiat 
great city." (Maiir. Ind, Ant. vol. v. p. 965.) 
• Tertuli. apud Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 991. 
f " Tlie olive in the mysteries was comraemorntive of the olive 
mch brought back to Noah by the dove : and it was the propiti- 
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ban* and armed with enchanted armourt by his 
guide, who was the representative of Simorgh, a 
monstrous griffin.J and an important agent in the 
machinery of Persian mythology, and furnished 
with talismane>§ that he might be ready to en- 
counter all the hideous monsters raised up by the 



oua omeD that the patriarch and his family would speedily emerge 
from the ^loom of the ark to the lig'ht of day ; that they would 
each soon be able to exclaim, I have escaped an evil; I have 
found a better lot. With a iimilar allusion to the history of the 
deluge, the priesls of Mithras were styled Hierocoracea, or aacred 
Ravensi and the oracular priestesses of Hammon, Peleiades, or 
Doves ; while in consequence of the close connection of the daoe 
and the olive, a particular species of that tree was denominated 
Columbas." (Fab. Mya. Cab. c. 10. with authorities.) 

* Berbni Kattea. The oil of b^n is the balsam of Beioin. 
(Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 194.) 

t Rich. Dissert p. 170. 

I "The Siraorgh," Bays Wait. (Orient Ant. p. 155) " whose 
namu implies that it is of the size of thirty birds, appears to hare 
been a species of Eagle." In Richardson's Dictionary it is thus 
described : " It corresponds in some respects with the idea of the 
Phffiuix, one only of ihe species being supposed to exist, and like 
the GrifUn in shape and mosBtroiis size. It is fancied to be rational, 
to hnve the ^ift of speech, and to have reigned as queen on the 
fabulous mountain of Kikf. The Caharman nkroah gives an ac- 
count of a conversation which that hero had with her, in which she 
infonned him of her having lived several ^^s before Adam, and 
seen many wonderful revolutions of different species of beings that 
inhabited the globe before the creation of man. It is described 
by naturalists as a creature whose name is known, its body on- 
known ;" and is probably but a duplicate of the Arabian Roo, 
IVid. Arabian Nights' £nt«rtainmeats; Tales of Sinhad) for the 
Arabian word for the Simorgh was Rakshi ; (Rich. Dissert, p. 174) 
the %yptain Phanix (Ovid. Metam. 1. sv. v. 392) or the Indian 
Oaruda. (Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 248.) 
^ "The most famous talismans, which rendered the heroes of 
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»ive8 to impede his progress to perfection.* Intro- 
duced into an inner apartment he was purified 
with fire and water.f and solemnly put through 
the Seven]: Stages of initiation,^ From the pre- 
cipice where he stood, he beheld a deep and dan- 

;erous vault into which a single false step might 



■>( against the arms and magic of the Dives, 
(or wicked genii,) were mokur Solimani, or the seal of Solomon 
Jared, the fifth monarch of the world, which gave to its possessors 
the command of the elements, demons, and of every created tiling ; 
;tbe Siper, or buckler of Jan-hen-Jan, more famous in the east 
the shield of Achilles among the Greeks;— the Jebek, or 
VB impenetrahle cuirass ; — and tho Tigh atish, or the flaming 
Bword." (Dissert, p. 272.) 

* The preparation for these e 
defence against enchantment, aci 
ing little from those practised by o 

from the power of ni 
p. 280.) 

+ Maur. Ind. Aiit. vol 

1 This is represented ai 
(0.ig. . 



lunters consisted of spells as a 
ipanied with ceremonies differ- 
r European knights errant, 
I'es to rescue distressed damsela 
r giants. (WA. Rich. Dissert. 



u Gels. 1. 



V. p. 991. 

a high ladder wiih seven steps or gates. 
Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. H.) The 

B of the number Seven forms an important feature iu all the 
institutions of antiquity, whether their tendency be idolatroiis or 
otherwise. The reference might pTobablj be to the seven antedi- 
luvians who were saved with Noah in the ark. The conjecture bears 
strong marks of truth from the extraordinary fact, that almost 
every ancient idolatrous nation addressed the rites of divine wor- 
ship to seven hero-gods. This remarkable number will be copi- 
ously illustrated in Lect 7. 

^ This part of the ceremony might probably bear some allu- 
sion to the soul toiling through the metempsychosis towards per- 
fection and everlasting beatitude ; for Hyde informs us, (de RbI. 
vet. Pers. p. 254) that this doctrine was shadowed vut in the 
iPersiaa mysteries. - ■ - ■ • » 
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precipitate him down to the " throne of dreadful 
necessity,"* which was an emblem of those in- 
fernal regions through which he was about to 
pass. Threading the circuitous mazes of the 
gloomy cavern, he was soon awakened from his 
trance of thought, by seeing the sacred fire, at 
intervals, flash through its recesses to illuminate 
his path ; sometimes bursting from beneath his 
feet ; sometimes descending on his head in a 
broad sheet of white and shadowy flame. Amidst 
the admiration thus inspired, his terror was ex- 
cited by the distant yelling of ravenous beasts i 
the roaring of lions, the howling of wolves, the 
fierce and threatening hark of dogs/f Enveloped 
ia blackest darkness,^ he was at a loss where to 
turn for safety; hut was impelled rapidly for- 
ward by his attendant, who maintained an un- 
broken silence, towards the quarter from whence 
the appalling sounds proceeded ; and at the sud- 
den opening of a door he found himself in a den 
of wild beasts,^ dimly enlightened with a single 
lamp. His conductor exhorted him to courage,!| 
and he was immediately attacked, amidst the 



* CelsiiB, cited bj Maur. Ind. Aat. vol. iv. p, 645- 
t In the Zoroaatrian Oracles, these dogs are said to spring ont 
of the earth, and bay tremendoucly at the aspirant. 

I Darkness was a symbol of secrecy, and hence it was adored, 
and hailed with three cheers. (Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. H.) 

^ To such miserable expedients were the idolaters reduced to 
perpetuate their eystem, that even these farcical representations 
were encourag'ed to give effect to the myBterious celebrations. 

II Rich. Dissert, p. 170. 



He V 
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lost tremendous uproar, by the initiated iu the 
forms of lions,* tigers, wolves, griffins,t and other 
monstrous beasts ; fierce dogs appeared to rise from 
the earth, and with dreadful bowlings endeavoured 
to overwhelm the aspirant with alarm ;J and how 

Iliravely soever his courage might sustain him in 
unequal conflict, he seldom escaped unhurt. 
iBeing hurried through this cavern into another, 
le was once more shrouded in darkness. A dead 
silence succeeded, and he was obliged to proceed 
with deliberate step, meditating on the danger 
he had just escaped, and smarting under the 
wounds he had received. His attention, how- 
ever, was soon roused from these reflections and 
directed to other dangers which appeared to 

* Mr. Maurice thinks that real lions and other aavage beaata 
were introduced (Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 997); but tliia terrible con- 
jecture must be aduiicted with great reluctance, from the imminent 
dang'er with which it would have been accompanied. 

t Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. 8. 

I Fletho, in liis notes on the mu^ic oracles of Zoroaster, says 
Mone. de Gebelin speaks also of the do^a which are mentioned 
by Virgil. It was the custom, he adds, in the celebration of the 
MyiiterieB, to place before the aspirant, phantoms in the figure of 
dog:B, and other monstroua speelres and apparitions. (Monde 
Primitif. torn. iv. p. 336. Vid. also Warb. Div. Log. vol. i. p. 
203.) ApoUonius speaks of the same thing : 

Brimo np rises from the land of shadeB : 
bl-Snakes wreath'd in oaken boughs curl'd round her hair, 
A gleaming torches cast a dismal glare. 
o guard their ijueen, the hideous dogs of hell 
'Rend the dark welkin with incessant yell ; 

The heaving fp^uud benenlh her footBtepe shakes, 

Loud ehriek the Naiads of the neighbouring^ lakes; Src. 
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threaten. An undefined rumbling noise was 
heard in a distant range of caverns, which be- 
came louder and louder as he advanced, imttl the 
pealing thunder* seemed to rend the solid rocks 
and burst the caverns around him jf and the 



e probubly acquainted with a chemical process to 
r and lightning. (Philoitrat. Vita Apollon. 1. 2. c 



• They v 
imitate thunder 

33.) 

t This was intended to represenl the tremendooB i 
tween the Peris and the Dives, which shook the earth to Its 
foundation. These fabulous etniggles for preeminence ran through 
the whole syHtem of Persian romance, which indeed derives its 
principnt attraction from the use of this machinery, tn general the 
Peris or good genii have the superiority, but " when they are in 
danger of being OTerpowered by their foes, they solicit the assist- 
ance of some mortal liero ; and to put him on a footing of prowess 
with the gigantic dives, or evil genii, he is armed with enchanted 
talismans, and mounted on some tremendous monster. One of 
the most famous adventurers in fairy land is Tabmiiras, an 
ancient Pereian king. The Paris honour him with a splendid 
embassy ; and the Dives, who dread him. Bend also another. He 
consults the griffin Simorgh ; she speaks all languages and knows 
future events. She counsels him to aid the Peris; informs him 
of the danger 
to proceed. She offers her 
and as a token of friendship, pulls soti 
with which he ornaments his helm 
Simorgh, and armed with the buckler 
dark abyss which mortals cannot pass 
ance. He arrives at Kaf: he defeats 



ves him instnictions how 
conduct him toJinnisMo; 
feathers from lier breast, 
, He then mounts the 
' Jan ben Jan, crosses the 
tbout supernatural astJSt- 
Arzshenk; and also another 



Dive still more fierce, called Demrush ; 
scribed as a gloomy cavern, where ho 
piles of wealtli amassed by plunder. I 
other rich spoils, finds a fair captive, the 



whose residence is de- 
s surrounded with vast 
Icre Tahmuras, Bmoog«t 
Merjan, whom the 



off, and her brothers had long searched for in 
vain. He chains the vanquished demons in the centre of the 
mountain ; sets Merjan at liberty ; and then in the true spirit Of 



rid and continued flaahes of lightning,* in 
streaming sheets of fire, rendered visible the 
flitting shadest of avenging genii, who, frowning 
displeasure, appeared to threaten with summary 
destruction these daring intruders into tlie pri- 
vacy of their hallowed ahodes.J: Scenes like 
these were multi|»lied with increasing horror, until 
nature could no longer endure the trial ; and 



knight erraotry, flies, at the Peris request, to the attack of another 
powerful Dive, called Houdkonz; but here Tahmuras falla. In 
the Shah name, the celebmted Rostam, many ag-es afterwards, 
engages the Dive ArzEhenk, who had escaped from the chains of 
Tahmuras, and kills him after a fierce battle. Arzshenk ia there 
painted irith a body somewhat human, and the head of a bull, 
trhich Rostam strikes off at a blow. The Dive Munheras is wounded 
with an nrrow in the mouth by Gershab, the last king of the 
Pishdadian dynasty ; and he is afterwards put to death by Sohrab, 
the son of Rostam. In the Gi-st encounter he has the head of a 
hog ; but in the next bo is pictured as a bifroas ; one side resem' 
bling the head of a lion, the other that of a wild boar. Rostam, 
who is considered as the Hercules of Persia, among- many other 
Dives, dragons, and enchanters whom he destroys, kills a demon 
called the Dive Sepid; and Father Angelo mentions having seen 
a stupendous monument in the midst of a plain, nsiir the city of 
Fehelion, between Shuster and Shiraz, supposed to he commemo- 
rative of this combat : which was cut into a quadrangular fortili- 
cation, with such regularity, that it had the appearance of being 
formed of one enlire stone." (Rich. Diss. p. 170, 171, 173, 
nai »ee Signs and Symbols, Lect. 8.) 
■- lud. Ant' vol. V. p. 996. 
y It has been liiought that these illusions gave the first im- 
e practice of magic. (Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 135.) 
r^ This was the emblematical Fiert Gati^ of heaven, through 
which souls descended in transmigraCion, under the conduct of 
Mercury, the celestial messenger of the gods. (Horn. Odyss. I, 
Virg. ^n. 1. 4. Lucian, dial. Mai. et Merc.) 
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when tlie aspirant was ready to sink under the 
eflects of exiiauation and mental agony, he was 
conveyed into another apartment to recruit his 
strength. Here, a vivid illumination was sud- 
denly introduced, and his outraged feelings were 
soothed by the sound of melodious music,* and 
the flavour of grateful perfumes. Seated at rest 
in this apartment, his guide explained the ele- 
ments of those invaluable secrets which were 
more fully developed when his initiation was 
complete. 

Having pronounced himself disposed to pro- 
ceed through the remaining ceremonies, a signal 
was given by his conductor, and three priests 
immediately made their appearance ; one of 
whom, after a long and solemn pause, cast a 
living serpentt into his bosom as a token of re- 
generation ;\ and a private door being opened, 
there issued forth such howliugs and cries of 
lamentation and despair, as struck him with new 
and indescribable emotions of terror. He turned 
his eyes with an involuntary motion to the place 
from whence these bewailings appeared to pro- 
ceed, and beheld in every appalling form, the tor- 
ments of the wicked in Hades.§ Turning from 



■ Zoroaater introduced mtisip into the Persinn Mysteries, which 
gave them a more imposing effert, (Straho. I. 17.) 

f Sometimea a serpent of ductile gold was need ; but I am in- 
clioed to thiiik fram the anal<^y of other nations, thHt the enake 
was generally alive. Compare Maur. (nd. Ant. vol. v, p. 992, 
with vol. vi. p. 209, I See the Sixth Led. 

^ Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. vti. p. 675. 



I scene of woe, he waa passed through some 
other dark caverns and passages ;* until, having 
successfully threaded the labyrintli consisting of 
sixt spacious vaultsj connected by winding gai- 



♦ Tale ofRuEtiim, in Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 338. 

f la conformity with these seven sub terraneous caverns, the 
Persians held the doctrine of seven classes of demoas. First, 
Ahriman their chief; second, the spirits who inhabit the moat 
distant regions of the air; third, those who traverse the deoee 
and stormy renins which are nearer the earth, but still at sn im* 
measureahle distance ; fourth, the malignant and unclean spirits 
who hover over the surface of the earth ; fifth, the spirits of the 
"vasty deep," which they agpitate with storms and tempests; 
sLiIh. the subterranean demons who dwell in chamel vaults and 
caverns, termed Ghools, who devour the corrupted tenants of the 
grave, and excite earthquakes and convulsions in the globe ; and 
seventh, the spirits who hold a solemn reign of darkness in the 
centre of the earth. (Vid. Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 643.) 
From this doctrine probably emanated the Mahometan belief of 
seven tiellfi, or stages of punishment in the infernal regions ; (Vid. 



p. 1.53,) and < 
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Signs end Symbols, 
of which the T bl 
demons, lest h y 
Its length is gr 
its breadth e | I 
it is made of 
finger of God h 
breadth that 1 

hundred years I 
things, past, p 
lai^uage nhich it ui 
racci, in Southey'a ThaUba, vol. ii. p. 247.) The setwn hells of 
the Jewish Rabbies were founded on the seven names of hell con- 
tained in their Scriptures. (Basnage, Hist. Jews, p. 389.) AH 
thme fancies might safely date their origin from the hebdomadal 
division of time observed by the Creator, and enjoined on man by 
divine authority. I Signs and Symbols, Lect. 8. 
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I, only the angels can underetand." (Ma- 
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leries,* each opening with a narrow stone portal, 
the scene of some perilous adventure ; and having, 
by the exercise of fortitude and perseverance, 
been triumphantly borne through this accumu- 
lated maas of difficulty and danger; tlie doors 
of the seventh vault, or Sacellum, were thrown 
open, and his darkness was chanf^ed into light.! 
He was admitted into the spacious and lofiy 
cavern already described, which was denominated 
the sacred grotto of Elysium. This consecrated 
place was brilliantly illuminated,! ^"d sparkled 
with gold and precious stones. A splendid sun,^ 
and starry system emitted their dazzling radi- 

• Porph. de Ant. Nymph, p. 262. 

+ PorpU. de Ant. Nympl. p. 253. The progresa of the can- 
didate through the seven Btag'ea of initiation being in a circle, 
referred to the course of the planets round the sun ; or more 
probiLbly, the apparent iiiotioo of the bud himself, whicli ie accom- 
plished by a movement from east to west by the south. 

I The radiance which illuminates the celestial abodes, gave 
rise to raaDy Buperstitioas in diflerent nations. I quote one from 
D'OhaoD as a specimen, " The night Leileth-nl-cadr, is considered 
BB being particularly consecrated to InefTable mysteries. I'here is 
a prevaihng opinion, that u thousand secret and invisible prodigies 
are performed on this night ; and that all inanimate beings then 
pay their adoration to God. It has not, however, pleased him 
(says the legend) to reveal it to the faithful ; but it is universally 
agreed, that sometimes on this night, the JiTmament opens for a 
moment or two, and the glory of God appean visible to the 
eyes of those who are so happy as to behold it : at which junc- 
ture, whatever is asked of God by the fortunate beholders of the 
mysteries of that critical moment, is infallibly granted." tiouthey 
has a long note on this subject, (Thalaba, book ii.) 

i Aput. Metam. I. 1. 
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tince, and moved in order to the symplionies of 
heavenly music* Here sat the Archimagus in 
the East, elevated on a throne of burnished gold, 
crowned with a rich diadem decorated with myrtle 
boughs,! an*l habited in a flowing tunic of a 
bright cerulean tincture ;\ round him were ar- 
ranged in solemn order the Presules,^ and dis- 
pensers of the mysteries; forming altogether a 
reverend assembly, which covered the awe-struck 
aspirant with a profound feeling of veneration , 
and, by an involuntary impulse, frequently pro- 
duced an act of worship. Here he was received 
with congratulations; and after having entered 
into the usual engagements for keeping secret 
the solemn rites of Mithras, the sacred Words 
were entrusted to him, of which the ineffable 
Tetract\s, or Name of God was the chief. 

The aspirant, having suroiounted the dangers 
of initiation, now clnimed investiture|| and in- 
struction. An abundance of amulets and talis- 
mans were delivered to him ; and he was even 
taught the secret of constructing them, that he 
might be exempt from all assailing dangers, both 
in his person and property .H Every emblem dis- 

JStrabo, I. 17. f Herod. 1. 1. 

f Manr. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 1004. 
~% Hyde de Rel. vet. Pers. p. 380. 

II The ceremony of investiture is described in Signs and Sym- 
bols, Lect. 10. 

IT These potent auxiliaries were very nnmerous, and applied to 
every tranaaetiuD in life, bow trivial soever. [ aubjoin an enu- 
n of many of them from Richardson. (Dissert, p. 275.) 
tiuskret was an amulet for preventing or curing insanity, or 
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played to his view by the divine lights* in this 
vast and diversified cavern ;'f every incident 
which excited his astonishment during the tedious 
process of initiation, was now converted to a 
moral purpose, and explained in a series of dis- 
quisitions, calculated to inspire an irrevocable 
attachment, alike to the mysteries, and to the 
persons of their administrators. 



other malady. Keble, a philtre by which necromancers pretended 
to reconcile enemies. Gliezikghaw were tufts mitde of the hair 
of sea cows, and Iiung round the necks of horses to defend them 
from fascination. Shebarik, a tree of which they make amulets 
for the same purpose. Aiimel, an amulet, incautation, or apell 
against serpents, disease, or other evil. Sulivanet, shells, rings, 
or 1>ead3 used as »mitlet«. Sulwan denotes water taken from the 
grave of a dead man, poured from a kind of shell upon the earth, 
which they drink to the health of a person as a cure for love, or 
any severe affliction. Atfet or Antefet, small beads hung by 
women round their necks, as a charm to gain the affection of 
lovers. Akret, a spherical amulet worn by some women round 
their waists to prevent pregnancy ; and by others to favour a con- 
ception. Akkzet, an amulet in form of a knot, which women 
wear to keep their husbands faithful, Nirenk, airek, hetnail, 
taiviz, mikad, nfalemmim, gesx, kherez, kekal, jnejihel, rab, 
kyrzekht, mawix, lierim, signify amulets made of shells, beads^ 
tufts of wool or hair, dead men's bones, &c. Neju,/erliesl, reki, 
shah, lalet, nezrel, ^-c. imply fascination or malignant eyes. 
Kherckare is an ass's head placed on a pole in a garden, &c< to 
guard against fascination. Bazvr and bazubend signify amulets 
or any kind of ligatures used in enchantment, because they are in 
generd fastened round the arm, which the latter word implies. 
Cheikm bf.nam, an amulet fur averting the fascination of ma- 
lignant eyes." Thus far Richardson, but I beg leave to quote a 
very curious passage on this subject from Odoricus, in Hakluyt, 
cited by Soiithey, in his fine poem of Thalaba, (vol. i. p. 114.) 
although the note is already somewhat too much extended. " In the 
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■ The candidate was taught that the beiiigu in- 
fluence of the superior light derived from initia- 
tion, irradiates the mind with some rays of the 
divinity ; and inspires it with a degree of Itnow- 
iedge which is unattainahle without this distin- 
guishing privilege. Hewaa instructed to adore]: 
the consecrated fire, the gift of the deity,§ as his 
visihle resideuce.il He was taught the existence 









luntry called PaoteD or Tathalamasin, ttiere be canes called Cas- 
hicb overspread the earth like grasse, aiid outof evoryknotof 
lem spring foorthe cerlaine hrancliea, which are conlioueil npon 
the ground almoet for the space of a mile. In the sayd canes 
there are found certaine stones, one of which sEones whosoever 
carryetb ahout with hira, cannot be wounded with any yron; and 
therefore the men of that country, for the most part, carry such 
stonca with them, withersoever they goe. Many also cause one 
of the armes of their children while they are young, to be launced, 
putting one of the sayd stones into the wound, healing also and 
closing up the sayd wound with the powder of a. certain fish, (the 
name whereof I do not know,) which powder doth immediately 
consolidate and cure the sayd wound. And by the vertue of these 
stones, the people aforesaid doe, for the most part, triumph both 
and land." 

his display was denominated 'Avroij/ia, as we iearo from 
) in his Notes on the Oracles of Zoronster. 
f He was taught the hieroglyphical character, or aoered cipher, 
wbicb tbeir mysterious dogmata were perpetuated ; spedniena 
of which, according to Sir W, Jones, (Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 57,) 
still remain. 

I Ramsay on the Theology of the Pagans, p. 276. 
§ Hyde, Rel. vet. Pers. p. 160. 

II The throne of the deity was believed to he in the Sun, (Hyde 
supra, p. 161,) which was the Persian paradise; but he was 

equally supposed to be resident in the Fire. In the Bhagvat 
Geeta, (p. 54,) Krishna says, " God is in the fire of the altar ; 
Kpd BftBie of the devout, with their offerings, direct their worship 
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of two independent and equally powerful prin- 
ciples, the one essentially good, the other irre- 
claiinabiy evil;* and tlie cosmogony was this: 
Onnisda, the supreme source of light and truth.f 
created the world at six different periods.J First, 
he made the heavens ; second, the waters ; third, 
the earth; fourth, trees and plants; fifth, ani- 
mals; and sixth, man,^ or rather a being com- 



unto god in the fire." The priest alone was alinwed to appear in 
the presence of this Shekinah ; and he was ohlig«d firitt U) purifj' 
hiniEelf, by washing from liead to foot, aud being clothed in a 
■white ijarment bb an emblem of cei'enionial cleannesa, He then ap- 
proached the sacred element with the utmost veneration; wascareful 
not to pollute it by the use of any metal tool, hut used an instra- 
ment made of the purest wood divested of its bark. ETen hu 
breath was supposed to convey pollution ; (Vallancey, Anc. Hist. 
Irel, p. "03,) and therefore while offering up his petitions for the 
public good, he covered his tnoiilh with a lioen cloth to prevent 
the poasibilityof profanation. The veneration of the Peraianefor 
Fire was so unbounded, that its pollution was strictly forbidden, 
even in private dwellings ; the richest noble, equally with the 
meanest slave, would not dare so much as to spit in the fire ; and 
if his dwelling, and every thing it contained were perishing by 
this devouring element, he was prohibited from controlling its 
progress by the use of water, which was also held sacred by the 
people, and was allowed merely to smother it by throwing earth, 
stones, or any similar anticoiabustible substance on it. The 
Parsis of Guzerat still practise the aaine anperstition. (Strabo, 
1. 15. Perron's Zendavesta, vol. ii. p, 567. Notes on Richanl- 
Bon'e DisserUlion, p. 277.) 

" Vid. Berhani Kattea, cited by Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 8fi. i 

+ Porph. in vit. Pyth. i,„i„ 

t Perron. Zendavesta, vol. iii, p. 384. Prid. Con. vol, i. p. 
225. 

^ " Mezdam," says the prophet, " separated man from the 
other animals by the distinction of a soul, which is a free and 



■poundcti of a man and a bull. Tliia newly 
created being lived in a state of purity and hap- 
piness for many ages, but was at \fist poisoned by 
the temptations of a subtle serpent-genius, named 
Ahriman,* who inhabited the rejj;ions of darkness, 
and was the author of evil ;t and his ascendency 
upon earth became at length so great as to create 
a powerful rebellion against the creator, Onnisda ; 
by whom, however, he was at length subdued. 
To counteract the efiects of this remmciation of 
virtue, another pure being was created, com- 
pounded, as before, of a man and a bull, called 
Taachter, or Mithras,]; by whose intervention, 
with the assistance of three associates,^ a flood of 
waters was produced to purify the earth, by pro- 
digious showers of rain, each drop as large as the 
head of an ox, which produced a general lus- 
tration. A tempestuous wind which blew for 
three successive days from the same quarter, 
dried the waters from the face of the earth ; and 



independent substance, without a bodf or any ihinjr mat-;rial, in- 
divisible and without position, by which he attnineth the glory of 
Ibii SDgelB. The Lord of Being created his servant Jree ; if he 

ith goodhe gainetk keanen ; tfevil, he beeometk an inhabitant 

hell." (Deeatir. Book of Abad.) 
Dio^. Laert. in Prooem. 

+ This Persian doctrine was the foundation of the Manichean 
hereay, which vexed the Christian Church from the fifth to the 
ninth century. (Vid. Bower. Hist, of Popes, vol. ii. p. 19.) 

I This being was denominated Mtmroc 6£oc> and referi'ed to the 

% Here we find another evident daplicate of Noah and his 



Oiple oiTspring. 
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wlien they were completely subsided, a new- 
germ was introduced, from which sprang the 
present race of mankind.* 

This tlieogony was also inculcated. Ormisda 
created six benevolent gods, and Ahriman formed 
the same number of malignant spirits, who were 
always engaged in a violent contention for pre- 
eminence. The evil spirits at length succeeded 
in gaining the dominion over one half of the year, 
which the celestial deities were contented to re- 
sign to their superintendence ;t which was ex- 
plained by a reference to the change and variety 
of the seasons ; and represented the manner in 
which the year was governed by the successive 
recurrence of summer and winter, or light and 
darkness ; the six summer, and tlie like number 
of winter months,J pointing also to the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, which were emblazoned on 
the roof of the Mithratic cavern. The myste- 
rious emblem which served to typify these perpe- 
tual contests for superiority was, two serpents^ 



* ViJ. Perron's ZendavcBta, vol. iii, Hyde, Rel. vet. Pen. 
>. 160. Brj-ant Anal. vol. iii. aoil Fab. Pag. Idot. b. iii. c- 3. 

t Pint. de. laid, et Osir. p. 63. 

t Thus every month was under the peculiar guardianship of a 
feniua, from whom it rtceivtd its nnme ; (Rich. Dissert, p. 1 83,) 
ind a particular day of each month was dedicated to him by festal 



^ The deity was frequently represented as involved in tb*i folds 
of a serpent, (Mont. Ant. Suppjem. p. 211,) in reference to the 
solar superstition, for the serpent was a symbol of the sun, and 
hence it was often depicted in the form of a ring with its tail in 
its mouth, HB a atiiking' emblem of the immortality of the deity. 






^iit'eniliHg for dn egg,* Ihe former being symbo- 
lical of the powers of light and darkness, and 
the latter of the world. f 

On these legends many wild and improbable 
fictions were engrafted. The Arcliimagus related 
the initiated, how the world had been seven 
les created and destroyed \\ how Simorgh, the 
niscient griffin, § who had existed through all 
:liose revolutions of ages, revealed to a hero, called 

^^^fgf whom this reptile wna often aobatituted. Much may be seen 

^^^^■l^l'i'' Bobject in Signs and Symbols, Lect. 2. 

^^^^K|* Vid. Mootfauc. I'Antiq. luxpl. torn. ii. p. 2, where is a plate 

^^^^B^ie emblem, which \m» been copied by Maurice into the fourth 

^^^^^Hume of his Indinn Antiquities. 

^^^^H^- Calmet says, [hat the Persians ' ' offered sacrifices of thanks- 

^^^^H^ing to OroDiazes; and to AhrimaneH, sacrifices to avert mia- 
fortunes. They took an herb called Oniomi, which they bruised 
in a mortar, invoking at the same lime the god of hell and dark- 
ness ; they mingled with it the blood of a wolf which they had 
killed, and carried this composition to a place where the rays of 
the sun never entered, here they thiew it down and left it." 
(Diet, in V. Demons.) 

I Orient. Coll. vol. i. p. 119. This docuine is set forth in an 
ancient Persian book, called the Deeatir, which has been recently 
discovered and tninalated into English, " In the beginning of 
each Grand Period, a new order of things commenceth in the 
lower world. And, not Indeed the very forma, and knowledge and 
events of the Gi-and Period that hath elapsed, but others precisely 
similar to them will again be produced. And every grand period 
that Cometh, resembletb from beginning to end the grand period 
that is past. At the conclusion of a grand period, only two per- 
sona are left in the world, one man and one woman ; all the reft of 
mankind peiish ; and hence mankind derive their origin from the 
woman and man who survive, and from whose loins numbers issue 

ind period." (Book of Abad, and Commentary.) 
yS Rich. Dissert, p. 170. " In Mr. Fos's coUcrtion of Persic 
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Calierman,* that tlie first inhabitants were the 
Peris, or good beings, and the Dives, or wieketl 
ones,! who waged eternal war with each other,:|; 
and though the former were the most powerful, § 



books, saya Southey in a note on Thalaba, (B. 1 1 .) U an illuminated 
copy of Ferdusi, contmning- a picture of the Sitnorgh, who is there 
represented as an ugly clrHg-on-looking sort of bird. I should be 
loth to believe that she has ao bad 8 physlopiCHny ; and as in the 
aaniG volume, there are blue and yellow horsea, there is good rea- 
son to conclude that this it* not a genuine portrait. When the 
genius of the lamp is ordered by Aladiii to bring n roc's e^ and 
haug it up in the hall ; he is violently enraged, and cxclaiins, 
Wretch, wouldat thou have me hang up my master ? From tbe 
manner in which rocs are usually mentioned in the Arabian 
Talea, the reader feels as much surprised at thia indignation aa 
Alsdin was himself. Perhaps the original may have been Simorgh 
instead of roc. To chink indeed of robbing the ^imorg^b'* nest, 
either for tlie sake of drilling; ihe egg», or of poaching thepi, wDUld 
in a believer, whether Shiali or Snnni, be the height of human 
impiety," 

• Vid. Cabermao nami. 

+ "Tltoae who wish for success to their works of this life, wor- 
ship the Devatas" (Dives.) (Bhagvat Gecla, p. 52.) 

; D'Herbelot in voc. Peri. Rich. Dissert, p. 169. 

^ The followin<r description of meeting betwepo two of these 
imaginary being-s, from the Arabian Night's Entertainments, will 
shew this fact. " As Maimoune mounted liigh to the middle re- 
gion of the air, she heard a great flapping of wings, ffbich toade 
her fly that way; and when ehe approached, she knew it nns a 
genie who made the tioise; but it was one of those that are re- 
hellioUB against God. Aj» fur Maimoune, she belonged to that 
dnss whom the great Solomon compelled to acknowledge hjm. 
This genie, whose name was Danhasch, knew Maimoune, and 
was seized wiih fear, being sensible how' much power she had over 
him by her siibinisaion to the Almighty. He would fnin hove 
nvoided her, hut she was so near, he must either figlit or yield." 
(Amours of Carmar.ihaman nnd Badoura.) 









leir contests for superiority were sometimes so 
violent as to throw nature into convulsions,* and 
cover the uaiverse with dismay. t Then suc- 
ceeded an animated accoinit of the valour and 
prowess of certain Persian heroes, who dissolved 
:nchaiUments, vanquished giants, destroyed the 
lower of magicians, and made hostile fairies 
ledieut to their will. And at the conclusion 
of the ceremony of initiation ; ns a last, great 
secret, the initiated were taught that Imporlant 
prophecy of Zoroaster, which he had learned in 
liis travels through India and Egypt; that, in 
future times, a great prophet should appear in 
the world, the desire of all iiatious, who should be 
the son of a pure virgin, and wliose advent should 
be proclaimed to the world, hy a new and brilliant 
T in the heavens, shining with celestial bright- 



a ^od account or these Peris and Dives in Calmet's 
HiBtorictil Dictionary under tlie word Dsiuons, but too difTuiie fur 
insertion here. 

t " The Peris are described as 'benutiful and benevolent, and 
logh guilty of errors wliich liad oflended Omuipoteace, they are 
iposed, in consequence of tlieir penitence, still to enjoy dislin- 
liehed marks of divine favour. Ttie Dives, on the contrary, are 
depicted as hideous in form, and malignant in mind; differing 
only from the infernal demons in not being confined to hell ; but 
roaDiIng for ever around the world tu scatter discori] and wretched- 
ness among the sous of Adam. In the Pens we &n<l a wonderful 
resemblanuu to tlie fairies of the European nations ; and tlie Dives 
■or Genies differ little from the giaatd and savages uf the middle 
the adventures of the eastern heroes breathe all the wild nesa 
achievement recorded of the knights in Gothic romance; and 
doctrine of enchantments in botb, seem to claim a 
icii." (Ridi, Dissert, p. 167.) „.,,.,.., 
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ness at midday. The newly initiated candidate 
was strictly enjoined to follow the direction of this 
supernatural appearance, if it should happen in 
hisdny, until lie had found the new born babe, to 
whom he was commanded to offer rich fjifts and 
sacrifices, and to fall prostrate before him with 
devout humility as the Creator of the world.* 

This celebrated system, like all otiiers which 
have not the revealed Word of God for their 
basis, branched out into numerous abominable 
rites, to sanction the vicious practices of potent 
individuals, whose countenance was found neces- 
sary or useful to aid the extension of its schemes ; 
and thus the initiations gradually became bo cor- 
rupt, as to serve as a cloak for licentious indul- 
gences. The mysteries being connected with 
the services of religion,! the miserable jugglers 
who profited by magnifying the absurd fears of 
superstition, carried on the deception to its utmost 
extent, and to the latest moment of their powers. 
Here the phallus was a consecrated symbol, 
which led to the grossest obscenities. To conci- 
liate the Persian monarchs and nobility, who 



" Abulfara^. Hyet. Dyaaftt. p. 54, Hyde, Rel. vet. Pen. p. 

382. 

t In the coDcluding period of the Jewish history, we find tba 
temple at Jerusalem profaned by these Rbominstions, even to the 
preliminary ceremony of public prostitution in the boly porch. (2 
Mac. ri. 4.) The Jews were compelled to participate in the rites 
of the Dionysiaca, and to appear in the public proceHsions of the 
Bacchantes as Periphallia, bearing ivy branches ; for which indeed 
they had been prepared by their own custom of the otrxixpopta, or 
carrjinjf vine branches at the feast of tabernacloB. 
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were much addicted to incestuous connexions ;^ 
these were at length sanctioned, and even en- 
couraged in the mysteries :t and it became an 
axiom in religion, that the produce of a son and 
a mother was the best calculated for the office of 
a priest:}; 



* Vid. Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 182. 

t '^The Persians marry their mothers, the Egyptians their 
sifiters;. and Chrysippus, in his treatise of Policy, asserts, that the 
father may lie with the daughter, the mother with the son, and 
the brother with the sister ; but Plato more univerAally saith, that 
all wives ought to be in common." (Stanley's Lives, vol. iii. p. 
94.) 

:{ Strabo. L 15. Diog. Laert. in Procem. A most appalling 
description of the abominations necessarily resulting from such 
pernicious tenets is displayed in the Apocryphal Book, called the 
"Wisdom of Solomon, (xiv. 22—27.) 



LECTURE V. 



HISTORY OF INITIATION IN GREECE. 



The mysteries foniied an important feature in 
the system of religion practised amongst tlie 
Greeks. In the institutions of polytiieism the 
gods were worshipped openly by prayer and 
sacrifice; and to these rites tlie people of every 
rank were admitted without distinction, because 
they formed the beaten track of duty which 
mortal man was supposed to owe to the immortal 
deities. But the highest ceremonies of religion 
were of a nature too sublime to be exposed to 
public view ; and were therefore only celebrated 
in the presence of that distinguished portion of 
the community which had bound themselves by 
voluntary vows to preserve the solemn rites in- 
violably secret from the rest of the world.* These 
rites were known under the high and significant 
appellation of The Mysteries ;"!" and even in 
them a subdivision had been made, because it 
was thought dangerous to entrust the ineffable 
secrets:!: to any but a select and chosen few,§ who 

■ Warb. Div. Leg- «>'■ '• V- l^S. 

+ These Mysleriea were divided ioto three degrees, which were 
styled TO atQapam ; ru /ihl'^o. Muorttpia ; and ra ciniirriEa. 

t Clem. Alex, Strom. 5. 

\ No foreigner is to be initiated into the holy Mpteries. (Ari»- 
toph. Schol. Plut.) 
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■ere prepared for a new accession of knowledge 
by processes, at once seductive and austere, and 
bound to secrecy by fearful oaths, and penalties 
of the most sanguinary character.* The former 
were denominated the Lesser, and these the 
Greater Mysteries, 

In Greece the mysteries were celebrated in 
honour of various deities, but the ceremonial did 
not vary in any essential points. The Eleusinian 
mysteries were performed by the Atlienians at 
Eleusis,-|" a town in Attica,! every tifth year, 
and were subsequently translated to Rome by 
Adrian .§ The Bacchic mysteries were equally 
celebrated, and consisted of the Lenea and the 






Peath ahall be his penalty who divulges the Mysteries. 
3. quaiat.) 

mn shall go in her chariot to Eleusis," says Plutarch, 
\n l.ycnrg'. Rhet.) " a,aA whoever commits theft duriag; (he feast 
kept at thet place, i>hall be fined 6000 drnchtnfl." 

I The statue of the Eleusiniau Ceres by Phidias is now in the 
public library at Cambridgfe. 

\ This featival ivas of nine days continuance, and was <'etebr:ited 
with much imposing splendour, heightened by the charms of 
musiu, both vocal and instrumental. (Diod. Sic. I. v. c. 3.) The 
firat day was usually consumed in assembling together, and in 
making the requisite preparations for the solemnity ; the second 
ivas employed in ceremonial puriticatioTis &nd ablutions in the sea ; 
the third was iippropriated to sacrifice ; the fourth to public pi'o- 
cessions; the fifth to an illumination with torehes; tlie sixth to 
songs accompanied with the music of flutes and brazen kettles; 
the seventh to public games ; the eighth to the solemn purpose of 
initiation, and the performance of sacred rites ; and the ninth to 
the final ceremonies of libation. (Potter. Archfeol. Grec. vol. i. 



^VS83.) 
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DioDysiaca, instituted in honour of the Bromian 
Dionusus; the former, so named from Lenos 
(AufOf,)* a wiue press, were a preparation for the 
latter, which received their designation from 
Dionysus, (Aiowo-oc) one of the names of Bac- 
chus.t At Athens they obtained the most dis- 
tinguished popularity, and were conaerjuently in- 
vested with a proportionate degree of splendour 
and magnificence. 

Under the fostering care of Pythagoras and 
Plato, the Mysteries were greatly improved. 
The former received the rudiments of that know- 
ledge which afterwards elevated him to sucli a 



" Wait, (Orient. Ant. p. 216,) thinks it probable that Lenos 
was derived from the Sancrit IJnga, tbe PiialluB. 

■f The arcane nBimtJon of thes« mysleiies ia thua related by 
Mr. Taylor. (On the EleuB. and Baccb. MyB. in Pamphleteer, 
vol. viii.) " Diouysiia or Bacchus, while he was yet a boy, was 
engaged by the Titans, through tbe stratagems of Juno, in a 
variety of Eports with which ihat period of life is bo vehemently 
allured ; and among the rest he was pai'ticularly captivated wilfa 
beholding liis image in a mirror ; daring his admiration of 
which he woB miserftbly lorn in pieces by the Titana ; who not 
content with this cruelty, first boiled his members in water, anil 
afterwards roasted them by the fire. But while they wore tasting 
his fiesh, thus dressed, Jupiter, excited by the Eteaoi, and per- 
ceiving the cruelty of the deed, hurled his thunder at the Titans; 
hut committed bia members to Apollo tbe brother of Bacchus, that 
they might be properly interred. And tbia being properly per- 
formed, Dionysus, whose heart, during laceration, was snatcb<^ 
iiway by Fallae and preserved, by a. new regenei'atiou, again 
emerged, and being restored to his pristine life and integrity, he 
afterwards filled up the number of the gods. But iu the mean 
time, from the exhaiationi formed from the ashea of the burning 
bodies of ihe Titans, mankind were prodiiceiL" 
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uislied rank, from Anaximander the Mile- 
sian. His first initiation took place at Sidon ; 
and he was so impressed with the idea that 
something more was intended to be conveyed by 
this solemnity, than the priests were able or willing 
to explain, that he resolved to devote hia life to 
the discovery. He travelled over the world for 
knowledge, and was initiated into the mysteries 
of all nations, that by analysing the pecuharities 
of each system, he might discover the source of 
li-uth. Hence hia improved mysteries were the 
most perfect approximation to the original 
science which could be accomplished by an 
idolatrous philosopher bereft of the aid of re- 
velation. Some parts of his scheme would have 
been unaccountable, but from the fact of his 
Jewish initiation, and instruction in sacred things 
by Ezekiel the prophet.* 

He enjoined upon his candidates a probation 
of five years abstinence and silence ;t for he es- 
teemed the latter virtue as an unobjectionable 
proof of wisdom.J This extended trial, called a 
quinquennial silence, was intended to abstract 



" ■■ Nazartus the Assyriau, one of Pytliagora 
aome suppused to be thepi-opliet Czekicl; trhich opinion CIcmetiH, 
(Strom, 1.) oppugns; Deverthelesa, as Mr. Selden observes, the 
most accurnte chronology teaclioth that Ezpkiel and P_vthagoraa 
flourished together, betwixt the 50th and 52nd Ol jnipiad ; and 
therefoi'e ihe account iiinders not but this Nazaratus might be 
kieJ." (Staniey. Life of Pyth. p. 7.) 
ig. Laerl. in vil. Pyth. 
il. Florid. I. ii. Hence the Engliah proverb, a j(i/^ loagtie 
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iheir minds from sensible things, tliat they might 
be enabled to reflect on the nature of the deity 
with a pure and undivided attention.* This 
probation embraced many important particulars. 
The candidate was rejected if found passionate 
or intemperate, contentious or ambitious of 
worldly honours and distinctions.f Pythagoras 
made particular enquiry as to the kind of society 
in wliich the aspirant had passed his time ; % he 
tried his fortitude and constancy by the infliction 
■of bodily wounds with an iron instrument heated 
■red hot, or with the point of a sword, or otiier 
sharp weapon. § And if he endured these tor- 
ments without shrinking ; and proved in other 
respects worthy of admission, he was allowed to 



' Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. This probationary etlence differed 
iaily from that which was denominated ■^aint^.y,; fxi,uufli'«, 
which implied that the initiitted were bound to conceal fl-om all 
the world the secrets of the iDstitutioii. The former vaaa peculiar 
to the exolericks, tlie latter to the eaotericks. The prohatioB of 
five years was sometimes partly remitted to those who by their 
a^e aud well known prudence were supposed to possess the re- 
quisite qualiScatioiu. With these, two years were deemed a euf- 
ficient trial. 

t Jamb), c. 20. Tliis rejection was attended with circa id stances 
so galling to the miml, tltat the unfortunate person frequently ex- 
pired under its infliction. S<;e Thoocr. Phil, of Frecm. p. 246. 

I Ibid. c. 17. 

S Notwithstanding this rigid probation, Pythagoras had no 
sooner esUblished b'le system at Cratona, thaa in a very short 
timo he had six hundred candidates for initiation. (Jambl. c. 6.) 
And " soon all Italy was filled with his disciples ; and though 
before obscure, il was afterwards, in corapiiraent to Pythagoras 
denominated Magna Grecia," (Ibid. c. 20.) 



teeive the first degree, conforraiibly to the 
system of Grecian initiation;* and as an eso- 
terick, was ranked anions t'le Acmtsiitalici .^ 
After the lapse of another considerable space of 
time, they were admitted to the second degree, 
and were termed Muthemalici:\ and afterwards, 
on receiving the third degree, they were clothed 
in white garments as emblematical of purity ;§ 
were entitled to all the privileges of esotericks, 
and admitted m itliin the screen, or into the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of the philosopher; and from 
henceforth received the appellation of Pift/iaga- 



* Tbe Oa.tli propounded to the napirant wna nrnde on the number 



FoDR or Teti'actys, which n 

(supposing it to be derived from the Tetrac[raramaton of the Jews,) 

disposed in form of a triangle, each aide contuiuing four; as 




Monad, Fire, or the active principle. 
Dttad, the paesivB principle. 
Triad, the vorld proceeding from their union. 
Qaaternari/ : tlie liberal Sciences, 

This triangle, some autliora suppose, boi'e a reference lo the tri- 
une God, whence it was termed, Trigonon mysticum. (Jenninfrs. 
Jewish Ant, h. i. c. 13.) JambliciiQe gives us the woj-da of this 
oatli. (Dg vit. Pyth. c. 29.) Ou/iaTov a^iET^p, &C. By the 
Oiaat Teiractya, or name Jao, wlio hath communicated the foun- 
tain of eternity to our souls, &c. 
Jambl. t. 17. 

The dMtrina of Aristotle, says Lurian, was of two kinds. 
Under the first were ranked rhetoric, 
nfeditatian, nice disputes on tha knowledg'e of civil ihiofja ; under 
the other the more remote and subtle plillosophy, the contemplation 
of nature and dialective iliaceptations. 



^mf ^« 



'I PersiuB. Sat. 2. v. 40. 
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reaiis, as having had perfect initiation into the 
mysteries of Pythagoras, and fully instructed in 
the abstruse principles of his philosophy.* 

In his Lectures, Pythagoras defined his system, 
the true method of obtaining a knowledge of 
divine and human law9,:|; by meditation on deatbj^ 
by purifying the soul of its imperfections, and by 
the discovery of truth, and the practice of virtue; 
thus imitating the perfections of God, as far as 
is possible in a human being.]] He taught the 
mathematics as a medium whereby to prove the 
existence of God from the results of reason and 
observation, and to convey happiness to man; 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic were taught to 
cultivate and improve the human reason; and 
arithmetic, because he conceived that the ulti- 
mate benefit of man consisted in the science of 

' " Pythagxjras went to Phliup, and made a great display of 
his learnings before Leo tlie prince of ihe Phliasians, The prince, 
charmed with hia diecuurBe, aslied him what art he professed? 
He answered, that he knew no art, but was a Philotopker. Leo, 
surprised at this new name, asked, what are Pkilosophen and 
wherein do they differ from others ? Pythagoras answered, that 
human life is Uke the Olympic Games, some attend far glory, some 
for proGt, and some to obseive curiously what is there performed. 
These dftspise hoth glory and profit, and employ theoiselves stu- 
diously to inquire into the causes of all tilings. These ere in- 
quirers after wisdom, or Phiiosophera," (Cicero Tustul. qasst. 
5.) Valerius Maximus relates also, that when Pythagoraa 
founded his school, he was asked what was the name of his system ? 
and answered, I am not Sophos, wise ; but P/iilo-sophos, a lover 
of wisdom ; and my followers shall he callod Philosophers. 

I Faell. compond. de c>00a. ^ Hieron, ad Ruao. 

II Stabnus. Seim. 
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ttmbers.* He thought the creation of the world 
was eftected by the harmony of numbers.t and 
that they existed in the regions of tlie blessed 
before the world began.]: Odd numbers he 
assigned to the celestial gods, and hence all 
sacrifices to those beings ought to be in odd 
numbers. Even numbers were for the infernal 
deities.^ Geometry, music, and astronomy were 
inculcated, because he conceived that man is in- 
debted to these sciences for a knowledge of what 
is really good and useful. He accounted his 
system vain if it did not contribute to expei vice, 
and introduce virtue into the mind ;H and he 
taught that the two most excellent things for 
man, were theoretic and practical virtue ; i. e. to 
speak the truth ; and to render benefits to each 
other. The several heads to which he reduced 
these virtues^ were institution, silence, lem- 



• The Pythagorean system of mimijers may be found in Signs 
and Symbola, Lect. 9. and the Theocr, Phil, of Freemas. Led. 6. 
to which 1 may ndd that the great Pythagoric Symbol was one and 
TWO, which wnre used as the names of propagation, one being the 
fkther, two ths mother. Tlie multiplication of unity and daily 
!«aoe twioe two) make four, the Teti'aet}'s, the idea of all tilings, 
ere consummated in the niirabor te\. (Stanley. Lives. 



(an ce t 



ith, c. 5. 

oncile this doctrine 
1, that the numbers 
le of God ? 



Stoh. Physic, l.ii. t Ni 

■^ Berv. in ^a. 3. How did Pytha; 
of odd and even numbers, with his kllo^ 
/our and ten were the Tetractys, or sat 
II Stob. Serm. 

II One of the methods which Pythagoras used to enforce on his 
disciples, the practice of morni virtue, was by the use of short and 
which were symbolical of some great moral duty. 
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perance, fortitude, prudence, and justice. :He 
proceeded to inculciite tlie omnipresence ot' God, 
the immortality of the soid, and the necessity ©f 
personal holiness to qualify mankind for ad- 
mission intothesociety of the gods ; and declared 
his opinion that no man could be accounted 

The following^ u a specimeD of this mode of iDstnictioa :: — i^ not 

upon a Chanix, means, live not wittiout initiation; and be not 
iaitiated uilliout contemplation and discipline ; for iniliatioo, 
without pi'evious prepu.rtition and Hubsequent diligence 'is [I'u^ to 
enjoy a faint sliadow of Lig'lit, and ia worse than total darknessr— 
Travelling Jrooi kame,turn not back, for the furies go hack wiili 
yeu. A greater than Pythngoras hath said, " no man having put 
his Imnd to tlie plough and looking back, is Gt for the king^lom of 
God." (Luke ix, 6i.) Pythagoras meant the same thing applied 
to an inferior purpose. It was an exhortation to his followers to 
pass honourably through every degree of his systera, that they might 
attain to perfection. — Turn awaij frovi thyself every edge. Use 
prudence and abstain from ungovernable passion. — Take off thy 
right shoe first. Thia also denoted prudence. — Pass not aver a 
balance, referred to justice and equality. — Wear not a riii^. 
Bind not your soul about with the chain of ignorance as the Gngcr 
is bound with a ring, but be initiated into philosophy, which 
separates the mind from terrestrial considerations, anil fits it for the 
contemplation of high and immortal things. — Look not in a glaii 
by candlelight. Beware of that state of twilight which consists 
in superficial knowledge ; for this is worse than absolute igno- 
rance; but search for ihe triielighi, that you may be enabled to God 
out the nature of the Deity, and eatlmato his infinite perfections.— 
Lay not koldof every one readily wiih the right hand, Try and 
prove every one before you admit him into vour society as a friend 
and brother. — Eul not the heart. Eat not the brain. Do not 
rend usunder the social bond, which unites }'our society, by unne- 
cessary disputes or useless divisions. — Put not meat in a chamher' 
pot. Cunimunicate not your mysteries to an idle or foolish person, 
for such an one will disgrace and betray you. — Sleep not afitovn. 
Shut not your eyes against the Light of knowledge at a time when 
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«ppy or miserable till tlie day ol' his deatlj : 
because, in his most exalted uioments he is not 
able to pry into futurity, or to divine to-day m hat 
evils to-morrow may bring upon him. 

He taught that man is endowed with eight 
^organs of knowledge to which symbolical insti- 
tion might be usefully applied;* and these 



Its hidden stores are most dearly displayed before you, lest the 
remainder of your life be passed amidst tlie uncertain glimmerings 
of twilight, or the ahadea of midnight dartiDess ; the misbi of im- 
perfect iaformiition, or the dark clouda of total ignorarii.'e. — The 
curiouB reader who wishes to pursue thia subject further, may find 
all the symbolical sentences of Pythagoras in Stanley's Lives of 
the Philosophers, from which celebrated work the above have been 
extracted. 

■ The following are some of the symbols of Pythagoras :— The 
equilateral triangle, a perfect figiiro, refers to God, the principle 
and author of all aubliimiiy things ; who in his body resembles 
Light, and in his soul Truth. He was, and is, and shall be.— 
The right angle or square comprehends the union of the celestial 
and terrestrial capacities; and was an emblem of Morality and 
Justice. — The perfect square repTceents the divine mind, as has 
already been explained of the Tetractys. — The CJtbe was a symbol 
of the mind of man after a well spent life in acts of piety and de- 
votion ; which is thus perfectly prepared by virtue for translation 
into the society of the celestial gods. — A point within a circle. 
A symbol of the universe. Mesouraneo, because the moat excel- 
lent body ought to have the most excellent place, viz. the centre. 
The central fire was esteemed by Pythagoras, the mansion of 
Jove. — The Dodecaedroa was also a symbol of the universe. — 
The triple triangle formed of five lines returning into itself, was a 
symbol of health, and was called Hygeia. — T^a forty-seventh jiTa~ 
position of Euclid was invented by Pythagoras, and is so exten- 
aively useful that it has been adopted in all lodges since his lime, as 
« significant symbol of Masonry. It is said by Apollodor 
o^er authors, that Pythagoras s 



riliced a Hecatomb o 
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were, sense, phantasy, art, opinion, prudence, 
science, wisdom, and mind. He arranged his 
assemblies due East and West, because he said 
that motion began in the East or right side of 
the world and proceeded towards the West or 
left side. In a word, though his institution was 
the most perfect system ever practised amongst 
idolaters, yet when he endeavoured to enter the 
Holy of Holies, and began to speculate on the 
knowledge of God and a future state, he was 
bewildered with childish notions and idle con- 
jectures, instead of enjoying the brilliant beams 
of divine truth. 

Plato was deeply versed in all the mysteries 
of antiquity,* which he believed capable of 
restoring the soul to its primitive purity.f He 
adopted the division of three degrees, because 

covery of this useful problem. This however is ejcceedlngly 
doubtful, because Pythagoras abhorred bloody sacrifices, and 
directed his followera to offer nothing but cakes and wine, herbs, 
flowers, and fruit. — The letter Y. This symbolical character re- 
presented (he courHB of human life. Youth arriving at manhood, 
sees two ways before him, and deliberates which he shall parsue. 
[f he meet with a guide that directs hioi to parsue philosophy, 
and he procures initiation, his life shall be honourable and his death 
happy. But if he omits to do this, and taliGs the left hand path, 
which appears broader and better, it will lead to sloth and luxury; 
will waste his estate, impair his health, and bring- on an old age of 
infamy and misery. (Porph. vit. Pylh, Stob. Serm. Persius. 
Sal. iii. V. 5&. Stanley. Lives of PhiloB. Sic.') See also the 
Theocr. Phil, of Freeman, where the system of Pythagoras is 
elaborately explained. 

' Proclus says that Plato derived his theology from Orpheus. 
(Cudw. Intell. Syal. p. 547.) 

t In Phsedone. 



^v^- 
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fee Was a mystical number, dedicated to the 
celestial deities. These degrees were progres- 
pive, the ceremonial being in accordance with the 
Greek mode; and no candidate was admitted to 
(hem without an elementary course of study and 
privation, during which he was subjected to the 
Pastes, by being placed in a well for a specified 
period, as the medium of regeneration,* The 
first degree was mathematical ; and embraced 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy ; the 
instruction of the second degree was confined to 
physics; and the third, in which the brows of 
the candidate were encircled with a crown or 
tiara, to intimate that he had now received the 
inestimable gift of superior endowments, and a 
power of instructing others, was confined to 
theology. His doctrines embraced disquisitions 
on the nature of God, and the creation and 
ultimate destruction of the world. His opinion 
of the divine nature was, that it contained three 
hypostases, which he termed Tagathon — Nous — 
Psyche, or Goodness, Wisdom, and Spirit, the 
second of which emanated from the first, and the 
third from both. But he taught that all good 



It was in atluBioa to such rites ttiat Plato," aaya Faberi 
Idol. vol. iii. p. 188,) " whose philosophy wai largely tiDged 

lith tho doctriQCB oftlie Mysteries, was wont to say, that Trutk 
must be sought for at the bottom of a well. By trntk he meant 
the speculations revealed to the initiated, who were benceforth 
Btyled Epopts, or persons who see things truly as they are ; and 
by the uiell, he meant tlie sacred pit or carern where the oiyBteries 
were HO frequently celebrated." 
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men after death became demons, and were 
therefore entitled to the homage of divine 
worship ;* that the governor of the world had 
committed all things to their superintendence ;t 
and that they were the authorized mediators 
hetween the gods and men, and appointed to 
convey sacrifices and supplications from eartli to 
heaven, and blessings and rewards from heaven 
to earth. He taught that God created the world, 
but held, from the deductions of human reason, 
that as something could not have been formed 
from nothing, tlie materials must have descended 
from some pre-exiateut slate.* He believed that 
the universe was doomed to be ultimately de- 
stroyed by fire, in verification of the fable of 
Phaeton jf and preserved in his system a tradi- 
tion of the first created beings in Paradise ; how 
they conversed with angels in a state of nature 
and unclothed ; how the earth brought forth its 
fruits spontaneously to provide iiyese favourites 
of heaven with food ; how they spent their time 
in innocence and unoffending simplicity ; and 
how, at length, Ay t/ie suggesdaiis of a serpent, 
they fell from their purity, became ashamed of 
their nakedness, and were cast forth into a world 
of sorrow, grief, and despair.]: These traces of 



• De Eepub. 1. v. + In Timteo. 

I An obHcure traditiun of this event had l)een propagated id 
every nation of the heathen world from the disperHion ; but it had 
been atndiouHly disguised by fable to keep it secret from the vulg^ar 
and uninitiated, until in process of time, tlie true intent and meiui- 
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iTu(h fuiiy prove tfie source whence the mysteries 
in general proceeded, because they bear un- 
doubted marks that at their institution they were 
commemorative rites pointing to events which 
actually took place at the commencement of the 
world." He taught the history of the deluge, 
and wrote a book professedly on the subject, 
which he called Atlanticus ; and he inculcated 
the metempsychosis, and the important doctrine- 
of man's personal responsibility. 

ing of the symbols und allegory in which it had been envelopt^ 
wore ainost entirely lost. " Origen thinks that Plato by his con- 
verse with ibe JewH in Egypt, did underetand the liistory of the 
Fall of Man ; which he, after his way, enigmatically describefl in 
his SynipoBiacks. Where he brings in Porus ihe god of pleaty 
feasting with the reat of the gods ; after supper, Penia comes a 
begging to the door ; Poms being dmnfe with nectar, goes into 
Jupiter's garden, and there falls asleep. Penia observing It, atamts 
to him, and by this deceit conceives by him. In this fable of Plato, 
Origen takes notice what a near resemblance the garden of Jupiter 
bath to Paradise, Penia to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, 
and PoruB to the man who was deceived by the Serpent. Which 
he conceives to be the more probable, because of Plato his custom 
to wrap up those excellent things he knew under some fablea 
because of the vulgar ; for which he after speaks of his custom in 
altering and disguising what he had from the Jews, lest he shoold 
too much displease the fabulous Greeks, if he should adhere too 
close to the Jews, who were so infamous among them." (Stilhng- 
fleet. Orig. Sacr. p. 518.) 

^* Tlie truth is, that though Plato professed to have recei-ved bis 
iwledge from an ancient tradition, he had it in reality from the 
s Origen has truly teatiiied ; (see also Clem. Alex. Strom. 
f.) but the facts were unaccompanied by the key ; and therefore 
he inculcated on bis disciples, the unimportant nature of the in- 
formation, unless some future philosopher should rise up among 
lafiiiould be capable of revealing the true intcj'pietalion. 
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The ciiief hieropliaiit or dispenser of the mys- 
teries representetl the Demiurgiis, or Creator 
of the universe,* aud led a retired life of perpetual 
celibacy, that he might be entirely at liberty to 
devote himself to the study and contemplation of 
celestial things, and thus become a perfect master 
of every science embraced by the institution of 
which he was the despotic head-t The next 
superiorofficerswerethe torchbearer,(Daducbu8,) 
the herald, (Ceryx,) and the attendant on the 
altar, (O Kpiboma.)!: Three other officers repre- 
sented the Sun, the Moon, and the planet Mer- 
cury ; besides whom there were four inferior at- 
tendants to whose care the less important depart- 
ments of these mysterious celebrations were com- 
mitted. They were denominated EpimelitDe.^ 
' The aspirant was required to possess a charac- 
[ . 

• Eus6b. priep. evan. I. iii. c. 12. 

i To aecompliab this abstrattion with the greater certainly^, it 
wug cuetomary for these digTiified prieBts Id the earlier periods of 
iheir history, to mortify the flesh by the use of certain herbs which 
were reputed to possess the virtue of repelling all venereal excite- 
ments. Nay, some were so tigii m Mb respect, as literally to 
proceed to the expedient of emaaculatin^ tbemselTes, that kll in- 
clination to illicit pleasures mi^ht be effectually subdued. ThJa 
practice was esteemed hig^hly meritorious. It was an axiom that 
what is most valuable to man should be offered in sacrifice to the 
gods ; and hence castration was invested with a high degree of 
supererogatory merit. Hence we are told by Lucian, (de Dea 
Syria,) that in Syria, during^ the celebration of their most solemn 
rites, the priests would suffer themselves to be attired in female 
hahiliments, and submit to the castigating knifu, in the presence 
of the assembled crowd ! Such is the power of enthusiasm .' 

t Signs anil Symbols, I.cct. II. ^ .Vleurs. Elcusin. c. t.5. 
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ler of irreproachable morality ;* for «s the system 
was reputed to be without stain of impurity, so a 
dissolute candidate was uniformly rejected with 
contempt, as calculated to bring di^race on the 
institution, and involve it in all the opprobrium 
of public scorn. The probationary tests were 
strict and solemn. The most minute colloquial 
examination of the aspirant was instituted to cor- 
roborate the testimony of others ; so that it would 
require all the arts of successful imposture to 
elude the mystagogue's investigations into his 
former life, character, and conduct.! 

The initiations were preceded by a public 
festival ; and the candidates, whether male or 
female,:^; were carefully purified in the pellucid 
waters of a running stream, and endured the 
rigours of a nine days preparation ; after which 
the ceremonies commenced with prayer and 
sacrifice. During the continuance of these pre- 
liminary rites, the aspirants were exhorted to ab- 
stract their attention from every light and worldly 
subject, and to fix their minds intensely on the 
high and supernal celebrations which were per- 
formed under the actual inspection of the immor- 
tal gods,§ to an intimate union and communion 
with whom they were now about to be admitted.! 
The priests then proceeded to invoke a blessing 



* Hence they were habited in white, because white was b 
•mblem of ionopence. (Ck. de Leg. et Vid. Poi-h. Sat. ii. v. 40 
t Plut. in Apoplh. et Lacon. I Apul. Metam. 1. II. 

i Arrian. Dissert. I. iii. c. 20. Tic. de Leg, !. ii. c, 14, 
II Prod, in Ramp. Plat. I, i. 
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by prayer ; for the petitionary sacrifices (Air>iri««) 
of heathen nations were used at the coramence- 
inent of every important undertaking ; and suc- 
cess was anticipated in proportion with the degree 
of sincerity that was used in supplicating the 
favour of tlie gods, and the sterling value of the 
accompanying offerings.* The ceremonies were 
opened by the officiating priest, who asked pub' 
licly, " Who is fit to be present at this ceremony 1" 
To which it was answered, "Honest, good, and 
harmless men." He then rejoined, " Holy things 
are for holy people ;"t crying with a loud voice, 
" Let us pray ;"J and proceeded in due form to 
make the requests of the attendant aspirants 
known to the benevolent deities. Tlien the sacri- 
fice was offered with the customary formalities, 
seasoned with salt, because salt was an emblem 
of hospitality and friendship ; and the priest 
augured^ from the entrails of the victim, whether 

• Plat. Timteo. t Kellet. Tricffin. Christ, p. 543, 

t At the commencement of these services amongst ibe Romans, 
proclamation was made, ut faverent Unguis, that the people 
should govern their tongues ; Knd at the conclusion, before they 
were Buffered to depart, they were enjoined litibus et jurgiii ab- 
stinere, to abstain from brawls and quarrels. During the wliola 
continuance of the festival, the strictest equality was observed, 
and a heavy tine was imposed on any opulent person who endea- 
voured to distingiiiah himaelf by an equipage. But when the 
celebration was ended, and every person resumed his ordinary 
station in life, the gradations of rank were defined and observed 
with their accustomed regularity. (Plin, Nat. Hist. 1. xxviii, e. 
2. Hor. I. iii. Od. 1, Juvenal. Sat. 15.) 

^ " The moat ancient oracles in the heathen world were unques- 
tionably dictated by the spirit of truth ; for God never left him- 
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tbe gods were propitious to their prayers. If the 
rasponse were favourable, the rites of initiation 
were (forthwith icdebratedv 
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mf& ui|iri|iie890d bj his extr^osdioarj iqlerpp^HionSi «s wel) as by 
jAf orc^iiarjr djisp^nsatiojus of his providence. But in process of 
time the oracle degenerated and basely sancfioned tbe introduc- 
libii of E^ytikn F^olytheism, with thelites of the Lingani or Pria- 
lp^iBy &e: e^brated at Sitmothtace likewise; as we learn from 
the cavdid apd bon^ft, report, of Heisodotus^ ivhp w^ »shanved,«f 
j^^r iniparities."^ (Hales Anal. vol. 4. p. 465.) 
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LECTUBE Vr. ^^^ 

6nIES of initiation into the WYSTEBlEiP' 
OP BACCHUS. '" ' 

The place of initiation was a gloomy cave,* or 
rather a connected range of caverns.t fitted up 



* The Nympheum, or place of initiation in Greece, i 
briefly described by Homer : 

" High at the liead a branching olive grows. 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with shady boughs, 
Beneatli a g-Ioomj grotto's cool recess 
DehghtB the Nereids of the neighbouring seas ; 
Where bowls and urns were forin'd of living stone. 
And masBj beams in native marble shone : 
On which the labours of the Nymphs n-ere rolt'd, 
Their webs divine of purple raix'd with gold. 
Within the cave the clust'ring bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the pavement glide ; 
Two marble doors unfold on either side ; 
Sacred the south, by which the gods descend ; 
But mortals enter at th« northern end." 

Pope, Od. 1. .viii. V. 122. "" 

s from the north ; but 
IS termed indifferefltlj', 
b door was from tbence 



The gate of entrance for the aspirant » 
when purged from his corruptions, be ' 
new bom, or immortal, and the sacred so 
accessible to bis steps. 

+ Vid. ut supra, p, 24. Plut. de Isid. et Osir. p. 639. The 
most celebrated of these Greek caverns were the caves of Eleuais, 
Athens, the grotto of Trophonius at Lekadea in Bcolia, and the 
horrid sublerraoeouB dens of Samothrace. 
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tth machiDery that might display, with full effect, 
all the terrors of the process. Streams of water 
ran through various parts of its dismal area ; 
which served equally for the purpose of lustration, 
and to shadow out the diluvian waters pervading 
the material world. The cavern was ritually 
consecrated* and secreted from vulgar observa- 
tion by being the reputed residence of the vindic- 
tive deities, whose vengeance, it was believed, 
would undoubtedly descend on the unfortunate 
'Dtruder, who, by accident or design, should 
'ate unbidden within the sacred preGincts.f 



^iDtrudt 



I E^Tpt and other nationa, the place of initiation whs a 
pyramid erected over a subterraneous cavern. It appea^rs to have 
b«en dedicated to that purpose with an iuteneitjr of iaboor that 
produced the solidity which bids defiiince to the ravages of time. 
The Arabiani have a tradJtioD, sajs Greaves, in his Pyramido^ra- 
phia, that the Egyptian pyramids were built by Saurid Ibn Sal- 
houk, kin^ of Egypt, who lived three hundred years before tlie 
flood ? The pyramidal farm of building was adopted alike for its 
firmness and durability; and its symbolical reference to the Sun 
from ao imitation of the spiral flame, Aud wbat are the spires of 
our present churches but an imitation of this primitive system of 
pyramidal architecture ? 

f Maundrell has accurately described one of these places of 
initiation near Turtosa, which however he erroneously conceives 
to be a double sepulchral monument. " The first antiquity that 
we observe," says he, " was a large dyke, thirty yards over at top, 
cut into the firm rock. Its sides went sloping down with stairs 
formed out of the natural roch, descending gradually from the 
top to the bottom. The dyke stretched in a direct line from east 
to west, more than a furlong, bearing Rtill the same Agure of stairs 
running in right lines all along its sides. This dyke was on the 
north side of the Serpent Founiain." (Piiikert. Collect, of Tra- 
, -)I5,) Mr. Maundrell then describes a spacious 
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Here the priests, crowned with serpents, the 
symbols of initiation, performed their dreadful 
and unhallowed rites. Therr incantations com- 



court cut m 
pyramidal to 
"Each of thi 



rock containiag an altar or cromlech, and' two 

I at the distance of about half a mile from it. 

owers," saya he, " has under it several seputchreB. 

D which are on the south side. It cost us some 
tim« and pains to get into them, the avenues bein^ ohatructed first 
with briars and weeds, and then with dirt, but we removed both 
these obstacles. Going down seven or eight steps, you come to 
the mouth of the sepulchre, when crawling in, you arrive in a 
chamber which is nine feet two inches broad and eleven feet Ion;;. 
Turning to the right hand, and goiny throur/h a narrow paaeage, 
you come to a second room, which is eight feet broad and ten Iob^. 
In this cha7nber are seven cells for corpses, two over against the 
entrance, four on the left hand, and one unfinUked on the right. 
These cells were hewn directly into the lirm rock. We ineasured 
several of them, and found them eight feet and a half in length, 
and three feet three inches square. I would not infer from hence 
that the corpses deposited there, wore of such a gigantic size as to 
lill up such large cofiins ; though at the same time why should 
any men be so prodigal of their labour as to cut these caverns 
into BO hard a rock as this was, much faither than necessity re- 
quired." (The fact is, they were never intended for corpses, but 
as conveniences for the terrific machinery of initiation.) " On 
the south side of the first chamber was a narrow passage of seven 
feet long, leading into a thii-d room, whose dimensions were nine 
feet in breadth, and twelve in length. It had eleven cetlt, of 
somewhat a less size than the former, lying at equal distance all 
round about it. Passing out of the first room fbreright, you have 
two narrow ertlrances, each seven feet long, into a fourth room. 
This apartment was nine feet square ; it had no cells in it like the 
others, nor any thing remarkable bui only a bench cut all along 
its side on the left hand." This was the sacellum. (Maundrell. 
ut supra, p. 316.) Several other similar ranges of subterraneous 
caverns are found in the aume neighbourhood, which might be, 
and probably were connected together. 
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enced with the consecration of an egg,* to com- 
memorate equally thecreation of all things, which 
were traditionally believed to have sprung from 
an eggt formed by the deity ; and the renovation 
of mankind by the great father. 

The first actual ceremony among the Greeks 
was to purify the aspirant with water, and to crown 
him with myrtle,! because the myrtle tree was 
sacred to Proserpine ;§ after which he was free 

• Plat. SympoB. 1. ii. q. 3. " HyjjiTms has preserved a curious 
tradition respecting the Assyrian Veaue, ia which the arkite dore, 
and the mundane egg, make a very conspicuous appearance. An 
egg of wonderful magnitude was reported to liave fallen from 
heaven into the river Euphrates, and to have been rolled by fishcB 
to the bank. Upon it sat doves ; and out of it was at length pro- 
duced that Venua, who was afterwards styled the Syrian goddess." 
(Fab. Mys, Cab. vol. i. p. 81, with authoi-ities.) Nigidius and 
other authors have recorded the same thing. 

t Vid. Grot. De Verit. i. s. 16. in nota k. 

I Schol. Aristoph. Ranis. 

§ The machinery of these mysteries is thus described by Psslhis 
ia a Greek MS, quoted by Taylor in his dissertation on the Eleu- 
■iniau and Bacchic mysteries. (Pamphleteer, vol. viii.) "The 
Eleusinian mysteries consisted in representing the fabulous nar- 
ration of Jupiter mingling with Ceres and her daughter Proserpine. 
But as venereal connections take place along with the initiations, 
a marine Venus is represented aa arising from certain fictitious 
genital parts; afterwards the celebrated marriage of Proserpine 
with Plulo takes place, and those who are initiated sing, ' i have 
eat out of the drum, I have drank out of the cymbal, I have borne 
the mystic cup, / have entered into the bed." (This is evidently 
the PastoB of the mysteries, in which the aspirant for the higher 
degrees was immured during the period of his probation.) " But 
the pregnant throes likewise of Ceree are represented." (Here 
Ceres is the ark ; and her pregnant throes refer lo the diamem- 
^rjnent of that sacred vessel, and the egress of the hero gods.) 
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from arrest during the celebrations.* He was then 
introduced into a small cave or vestibule to be 
invested with the sacred habiliments ;t after 
which his conductor delivered him over to the 
inystagogue, who then commenced the imtiation 
with the prescribeil formula, Ekoc, Ekoi;. f" (Sc/Jtr 
Aoi, Depart hence, all ye profane ; and the guide 
addressed the aspirant by exhorting him to call 
forth all his courage and fortitude, as the process 
on which he was now about to enter, was of the 
most appalling nature. And being led forward 
through a series of dark passages and dismal 
caverns, to represent the erratic state of the ark 
while floating on the troubled surface of the dilu- 
vian waters,^ the machinery opens upon him. 
He first hears the distant thunder pealing through 
the vault of heaven,^ accompanied by the howling 



" Hence the aupplications of Cerea are exhibited ; her driabing of 

bile, and the pains of the heart After all thia, the honoura 

of BacchiiB succeed ; the cista, and the cakes with many bosses 
like those of a shield ; likewise the mjsteriea of Sabazius, divina- 
tions of the priesteBses of Bacchus ; a certain noiind of the Thea- 
protian kettle, the Dodonoean Ii'bsb ; another Corybas, and another 
Proserpine, who are resemblaoces of Demons," &c. &c. 

* " No one ahall be arrested or apprehended during' the cele- 
bration of the mysteries." (Demosth in Mcdiam.) 

+ Chrya, Oi-at. |-2. 

I It was a rude and fearful march through night and darkneae. 
(Stobieus. npud Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 235.) 

fj It has been asserted that the Egyptians, and hence probaiilj 
the Greeks, were acquainted with aome chemical process to produee 
an explosion like gunpowder. (Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. vii. p. 671.) 
If thia be correct, the imitatiTe thunder is easily accnunted for. 
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f dogs* and wild beasts; an apt representation 
of the confusion which prevailed amongst the 
tuultiplicity of domestic and ferocious animals 
during the period of Noah's confinement in the 
Arl(. These terrific noises rapidly approach, and 
the din becomes tremendous, reverberated, as it 
doubtless was, in endless repetitions, from the 
echoing vaults and lofty caverns within whose 
inextricable mazes he was now immured. Flashes 
of vivid light now broke in upon him, and ren- 
dered the prevailing darkness more visible; and 
by the momentary illumination he beheld the 
appearances by which he was surrounded. Mons- 
trous shapes and apparitions,')' demoniacal figures, 
grinning defiance at the intruder; mystical 
visions and flitting shadows, unreal phantoms of 
a dog-like form.J; overwhelm him with terror.§ 



* St- Paul admonishes the heathen ronverta to beware of dogs. 
(Phil. lil. 2.) They were symbola of the KnvnSai^aii', or evil geniua, 
and were used and worshipped in the way of propitiation. 

t Monstrum, borrendum, infonne, in^na cui lumen ademptum. 
(ffin. 1. vi). 

I Pletho. Schol. ia Orac. Zoroaat. p. 131. The celebrate 
Barker Anubis (latratorem, setnicaDe-m deum. Ma. \. viii.) was 
exhibited. Cerberus, the infernal monster, was here represented 
in mimic shew with bis three heads, which are said by Porphyiy 
to have referred to the rising, southing, and setting of the Sun ; 
(Apud Euseb. pr^ep. Evan. I. iii.) and hence it is a reasonable 
conjecture that this noisy, latratory porter of hell was nothing 
more than an emblem of the solar orb. 

S Proclus. in Plat, Theol. I. iii. c. 18, Dion. Chiys, Oral. 
12. Orig. cont. Cels. 1. iv. 
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In this state of horrible apprehension and dark- 
ness, he was kept three days and ni'^hts." 

With passions thus excited, the aspirant was 
now made to peribrm the ap/ianism, or ceremonies 
commemorative of the mystical death of Bac- 
chus.t He was covered with the pastos or bed; 
or in other words he was subjected to confinement 
in a close cell, that he might reflect seriously, in 
solitude and darkness, on the business he was 
engaged in ; and be reduced to a proper state of 
mind for the reception of sublime and mysterious 
truths.| This was the symbolical death of the 

* Fab. Pag, Idol, toI. iii, p. 156. This ceremony bad a par' 
ticular and intimate connection with the Egyptian plague otdark- 
ness, sayB Faber. "The scriptural account of it is very brief, 
yet it sets forth one circumstaQce of high importance, "niere 
was a thick darkness in aJt the land of Egypt three days ; they 
Bftw not one another, neither rose any from his place for Ikree 
days. It appears then that the duration of the preternatural 
darkness was precisely equal to that of the darkness of the Mys- 
teries." (Fab. ut supra.) 

t Or Osiris; for Bacchus and Oairifl were one and the same 
mythological personage, (Anson. Epijj^. 30,) as were also Cerea 
and Isis; (Diod. Sic. 1. i.) aud as such they will be considered 
throughout this description of tha mysteries of Greece. (See on 
this point. Fab. Mya. Cab. vol. i. p. 155,) The same rites were 
also celebrated by the Phrygians and Gyblians in honour of Atlia 
and Adonis or Thammuz. (Lucian de defl Syrifi.. s. 6, 7. Vid, 
Ant. of Masonry, p. 104.) The death and resurrection of Osiris 
or Adonis has been mnde an emblem uf the sowing and sprouting 
of corn ; (Vid. Voss. de Idol,) but 1 think this idea is of modern 
date, and was borrowed frotti St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 36, et seq.) 

\ In some of the mysteries a statue resembling a dead body, 
(Jul. Firm, de error Prof. Rel. p. 45,) was enclosed within an 
ark, (Plut. de fsid. et Osir. p. 368,) shaped like a crescent ; to 
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rteries*,* arnl the deliverance from confine- 
ment was the act of regeneration or new-birth ; 
and hence the renovated aspirant was termed 
ScftiTic or twice born ; once from the womb of his 
natural mother, and again from the pastos of ini- 
tiation. During the period of his imprisouraent 
in the cell, he was alarmed by a crash resembling 
the nish of waters bursting with sudden impetu- 
osity from a deep abyss, or the deafening fall of 
a tremendous cataract ; for now was the represen- 
tation displayed of the waters of the deluge 
breaking forth from Hades to inundate the globe. 
The monstrous Typhon,t raging in quest of 
Osiris,^ discovered the ark in which he had been 
secreted, and violently rending it asunder,§ scat- 
tered the limbs of his victim over the face of the 

h amidst the din of dissolving nature. |t The 






the myatical death uf Naali when enclosed in that sacred 
vessel. (Apuleiua, 1. ii.) In Egypt the Bymbol in which Uitina 
wa« feigned to be incarcerated Wits sanietimes a wooden cow, 
because that animal waa emblematical of the ark. (Fab, Pag. 
Idol. vol. i. p. 34, and refer to plate 42 of Pococlie's DeBciiption 
of the East, voi. i. p, 108.) An oration waa pronounced over tlie 
body by the hierophant, relating moitt probably to tiie deluge. 

"" I. i.) 

Orph. Argon, v. 28. 

Typlion was a peraooiii cation of the sea, (Plut. de laid, and 
Our. p. 363,) or the deluge, as Oairis was of the patriarch Noah, 
(Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 151,) and hence the propriety of the 
fable, however enveloped in mystery by the ritual of initiation. 

I Jambl. de MyBt. e. vi. c. 6. \ Plut. ut supra, p. 354. 

II In this allegory we must view Osiris as the ark itself rather 
than the diluvian patriarch, and his scattered limbs, its contents, 

rhich supplied the whole eaj'th with men and animals after the 
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aspirant heard the lamentations which were insti- 
tuted for the death of their god, whose represen- 
tative he was, accompanied with doleful cries 
and howlings of men, women, and animals, to 
symbolise the death-shrieks and exclamations of 
terror, consternation, and despair, which prevailed 
throughout the world at the universal destruction 
of animated nature, and which would unquestion- 
ably salute the ears of Noah while enclosed 
within the vessel of safety. Then commenced 
the wanderings of Rhea in search of the remains 
of Bacchus, her body begirt with a serpent, and 
a flaming torch in her hand,* with lamentationsf 
for the loss ; accompanied with frantic shrieks 
and furious gesticulations; which continued, 
accompanied by many minute ceremonies,}; for 



waters had subsided. The ceramonies, however, vera, in many 
respects, so cootradtutory to each other, that there exists mueb 
difficulty in reducing tliem to order. 

* Minuc. Fel. p. 1 5S, A torch was a symbo! of Diana. Upriyhl, 
of the Sun in the ea^t ;— reversed, of the same luminary in the 

f These lamentations were figuratively said to contioue forty 
days, in commemoration, pi-obably, of the period in which (he waters 
of the deluge actually increased upon the earth. (Gen. vil. 12.) 

I llie following account of a disgusting ceremony, quoted by 
Mr. Taylor from Arnubius, will show one of the pi'actices used 
both in E^-pt and Greece, at the period of initiation, "The 
goddess Ceres, when aearching through the earth for her daughter, 
in the course of her wanderings arnved at the boundaries of £letuis, 
in the Attic region, a place which was then inhabited by a race of 
people called uutocklhenes, or descended from the earth, whose 
names were as follows ; Baubo and Triptolemus ; Dysaules, agoat* 
herd ; Eubulus, a keeper of swine ; and Eumolpus, a shepherd. 
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a considerable period. Tlie initiated, whether 
males or females, some habited in splendid attire, 
with crowns or mitres on their heads ; some 
bearing the thyrsis ;• some the sacred vessels,t 
while others, covered with very little clothing,| 



froni whom tho mee of the Eumolpidte descended, and the illuE- 
trious name of Cecrupidee was derived, and who afterwards flour- 
ished a« bearers of the Caduceus, Hierophants, and Cryers beloag^bg 
Co the sacred rites. Gaubo, therefore, who was of the female sex, 
received Cerea, wearied with complicated evils, as her guest, and 
eadeavoured to soothe her sorrows bj obsequious and flattering 
attendance. For this purpose she entreated her to pay attention 
to the refreshment of her body, and placed before her a miscella- 
neouB potion to assuage the vehemence of her thirst. But the 
sorrowful goddess was averse fi'om her solicitations, and rejected 
the friendly otficiousness of the hospitable dame. Tliu matron how- 
ever, who was not easily repulsed, still continued her entreaties, 
which were as obstinately resisted by Cerea, who jiersevered in 
her refusal with unshaken constancy and invincible rigour. But 
when Baubo had thus often exerted her endeavours to appease the 
Borrows of Ceres, but without any effect, she at length changed 
her arts, and deterinineii to try if she could not exhilarate fiy j)ro~ 
digies a taiad which she was notable to allure by serious attempts." 
And in this she succeeded by an expedient too obscene lo be detailed 
here, which was imitated in (he initiations, (Pamphleteer, vol- viii.) 

* The Thyrsis was a long pole adorned with garlands and ribbons, 
intermixed with sprigs of the vine and leaves of ivy (Eurip. Bacch. 
V. 176, et passim), and having at the end a conical frnit tike a 
pomegranate or pine. It represented the phallus. Vid. Bishop 
Cumberland's Treatise on Sanchoniatho's Phenician History, p. 
68. The phallus amongst the ^yptiaoBwas the symbol of fertility, 
(Savary'a Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 40.) Athenteus (I. i.) stales 
distinctly that Priapus and Dionysus were one and the same person; 
which accounts for the gross obscenity of these rites. 

t Plut. de Isid. el Osir. p. 336. 

X Ovid (Metam. 1, iv. v. 6.) says that they had the skins of 
irown over their naked bodies. The bacchantes are gene- 
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mixed promiscuously, and danced to the sound of 
musical instruments played by the Coryhantes ;* 
blended with the bowlings of despair for the dis- 
memberment of their god. The dance progres- 
sively increasing in rapidity and wildness, soon 
degenerated into a scene of confusion. The 
whole party, as if under the influence of some 
supernatural fervourj incontinently threw off the 
remaining articles of their apparel, rushed 
amongst each other as if they were distracted ; 
and vociferatingi that their god had been mttr- 

raUj depicted on gems, either naked, or merely covered witlf ft 
ihiti tranaparenl garment. Sometimes the sexes exchanged elotti^l, 
an abomination, exjiressly forbidden to the Israelites in the lanr of 
MoseB, which points out the »ery early date of a caBtom nhicli 
was the source of many licentious pollutions. (Deut. xxii. 5.) 
" The woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a man, 
neither shall a man put on a woman's garment, for all that do so 
are abomination unto the I^rd thy God." 

* Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 2 IS. Sophoclesaddresses Bacchusas the 
" Immortal leader of the maddening choir, 
Whose torches hlazc with unextinguiah'd fire; 
Great son of Jore, who guid'st the tuneful throng. 
Thou who presidest o'er the nightly song ; 
Come with thy Naxian maids, a festive train, 
Who, wild with joy and raging o'er ike plain. 
For thee the dance prepare, to thee devote the strain." 

FHANCKLIN. 

t The erywnsEvoel Sabai ! Bacchi ! Hues! A ties ! Hues! 
all of which were names of Bacchus, (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
Diod. Sic. 1. iv. c. 3.) These exclamations are said by Strabo 
to have originated in the east; and hence Dr. Wait, (Orient. 
Ant. p. 214,) thus writes the passage in the Sanscrit; 

Aho ! STvS ! Isa ; Ad'hiaa < AAye seva 1 



was 

I 
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■ered by the Titans ;* threw themselves into 
lascivious postures, -f and practised the most abo- 
minable filthiness-J: 

In the midst of all this confusion, a signal from 
the hierophant gave a sudden turn to the feelings 
and expressions of the mystte ; their moHrning 
was changed into joy, and the aspirant was eman- 
cipated from his confinement amidst peals of 
laughter and deafening shouts of EvptiKafi.iv, Eoy- 
;Xa(po/iii', wehave found it! let us rejoice together l§ 
for now the Euresis, or discovery, was celebrated, 
and it was announced that the mangled corpse 
was found, and restored from the darkness of 
teath to life and hope. A living serpent was in- 

:ted into the bosom of the affrighted candidate,|l 
ich passing through his garments was taken 

;t at the skirts of his robe ;^ and being conducted 



thus translated; "Hail! O Siva ! Lord! Supreme Lord ! 
Salutation to the first exist«iit f — It is more probable, however, that 
thiespeciesof invocation was borrowed from the patriarchal worship. 
See Exodus, (xxxiv. 6, 7.) where God himself announce h hia di- 

lity by eleven appellations. 

f this period of initiation that David speaks, when 

lenting that the Israelites ate the offerings of the dead, during^ 
the diagi-aceful worship of Baal Peor. (Psalm cvi, 28. Signs and 
Symbols, p. 178.) 

+ August, de Civ, Dei, 1. vi. c. 9. 

I Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 17. 

fa Atben. Legal, p. 88 ; et vide etiam Plul. de laid, et Oair. p. 
■366. 

II Clem. Alex, Cohort, ad Gentfis. p. II. Some say that a 
serpent of ductile ^old was used. (Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 116.) 

H This ceremony was said h> be commemorative of the ravisb- 
of Proserpine by Jupiter in the form of a serpent; (Eiueb. 
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onwards, without time to reflect, the descent into 
the infernal regions* was the next adventure he 
was to accomplish. On the banks of a sluggish 
stream he was shewn a multitude of disembodied 
spirits, thronging to procure a passage over the 
river, and clamorous at being refused ; which 
represented the turbulent race of antedilu- 
vians who perished in the flood. t Then the 
aspirant, having crossed the river in a boat, 
was shewn the torments of those miserable 
wretches, who, for their vices, had been con- 
demned to everlasting punishment. J Here, 
during the intervals of liowling and lamentation, 
and the shrieks of woe by which those lost crea- 
tures vented the unavailing sorrows of repentance, 
his attendant explained the nature of the crimes 
which led to this dreadful termination ; amongst 
which, the highest degree of punishment was 
assigned to the impious race who either refused 
initiation, or betrayed the mysteries.]! But he 
was not allowed to ask any questions, or even to 



pra^p. evan.) or, more properly to signify tliat aa the parent of the 
present race of moa was regeneratud by his conliiienient in the ark, 
symbolized hy a serpent, which possesses the power of seif-rogene- 
ration by emerging periodicnlly from its old skin and coming forth 
in all the beauty and vigour of youth ; so the aspirant was purified 
and born anew by the aympathetic eiEcacy of the same animal 
brought into close contact with his naked body, when delivered 
from the Pastos. 

* Thus Hercules, before his descent into hell, was initiated into 
the mysteries of Ceres. (Apollod. Bibl. I. ii. c. 5,) 

t Fah. Mya. Cab. vol. i. p. 278. [ Ma. I. vi. v. 752, 838. 

II Warb, Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 22.5. 
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ceremonies, 
place of horror and despair, the aspirant was 
conducted forward lo the sound of lieavenly 
music, and soon entered on the plains of ravish- 
ing delight, which are the reward of the virtuous 
Jnitiated-t The perturbation of his spirits was 
pere allayed by scenes in which were depicted 
; ever-verdant plains of Elysium ; and the 
souls of the just were exhibited in the enjoyment 
of those pure delights which constitute the reward 
of piety and virtue. The hero-gods passed in 
review before him, and he enjoyed the exhila- 
rating vision, animated further by a hymn which 
was chanted on the subject of the prevailing 
mythology. 

At this stage of the initiation the hierophant 

Rivered a lecture on the nature and design of 
"Let no petitiunnry luidress be made nt the mysteries." 
Jdc. de Myst.) 
" Tbe dtet etage at initiation," says an nncient writer, 
arved by StobEsus, " is nothing but errors anil uncoi'taintics ; 
laborious wanderings ; a rude and fearful ninrch through night and 
darkness. And now arrived on the vei^ of death and initiation, 
every thing; wears a dreadful aspect. It is all horror, trembling, 
sweating, and affrigbtment. But this scene once past, a miracu- 
lous and divine light discloBcs itself; and shining plains and 
flowery meads open on idl hands before them. Here they are 
entertained witli hymns and dances, with tbe subliuie doctrines of 
sacred knowledge, and with reverend and holy visions. And now 
become perfect and initiated, they are free, and no longer under 
restraints ; but crowned and triumphant, they walk up and down 
the regions of the blessed, converse with pure and holy men, and 
celebrate the sacred mysteries at pleasure," (Warb. Div. Leg. 
- . p. 23S.) 
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the mysteries ; accompanied by certaiH signifi- 
cant tests, the insignia of the Order, which served 
to distinguish the initiated from the rest of the 
world. The aspirant then underwent a lustra- 
lion,* and having been purified, he was intro- 
duced into the saceHum, brilliantly illuminated 
and shining with a divine splendour.t as a 
striking symbol of the mind of the initiated, now 
emerged from pristine darkness into a full scien- 
tific and moral Illumination :|: for he was greeted 
by the envied appellation of Epopt, being fully 
instructed in the nature and attributes of the 
divinity^ and the doctrine of a future state. The 
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t Apuleius, (Metatn. p. 273,) aaya that at the i-loee of his 
iuitiatkin he saw the svn at midnight ihining with a glori/>u$ 
brightness, (noctu medio vidi Solem caadido ooruscnnt«ni liimine.) 
EveD Plato denominates the illuminated HHCellum, /loKapiar bi/'ic , 
a beatific risioo. (Ph^. p. \i%A.) 

I Themiat. Oral, in Patrem. apud Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 
231, 

^ " Augustine, in the ei^htti book, de Civitate Dei, (c. 5,>teila 
us that Alexander wrote to his mother, that even the gods of the 
higher rank, Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, §-c. were men ; and that this 
secret was laid open to him by Leo the g^eat priest of Egyptiaa 
Buored things ; requiring the letter to be burnt after it had revealed 
this to her. The like Cyprian aflirms, only he saith it was written 
to his mother iiisigni vnlumiue, in a fumoue rolume, that the 
memory of their greater kings was preserved, and hence arose ths 
uMBtom of sacrificing ; the priest confessing to bim this secret. 
And that we may not suspect these Christian writers, Tully, in his 
Tusculan Questions, not far from the beginniujr, owri:i that those 
who are initiated must know that they worshipped men's souls de- 
pnrted from their budiea into heaven ; and that majorujn gentium 
eiii were tuch ; and that almost all heaven was filled with men, 1 
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nity of the godhead was inculcated ;* and during 
the process of celebration the following truth was 
repeatedly proclaimed : " Jupiter is King ; he is 
the primitive source of all things; there is one 
God; ONE power, and one Ruler over all !'"t 
These disquisitions were mixed up with the 
rhapsodies of Homer,:|; the doctrines of purgatory, 
transmigration, and a series of mythological alle- 
gories that darkly shadowed out the events of 
3 deiuge,§ accompanied with diffuse and mys- 



uid Sanchoniatha 
-eaCest Mysteries, 



! initiated 



|b|t not but Alexander, Cicero, and Attic;uB, t 
e admitted to be acquainted with the G: 
iligioiiB initiations of the heathens ; and that 
1; told UH that this worship uf such giv 

"ts and civil gorernnieat, was the grand » 
which was not coniiiiiiuicHted even to those that wet 
into the Lesser MyalcrieB." (Cumb. Sanch. p. 348.) 

* Euseb. prtep. evan. I, xiii. Cudw. Intell. Syst. c. it. s. IS. 

t ProcluB (in Tim. p. 9.5,) mentions a gem of Serapia which 

bears an inscription to the same purport, Eic Ztut Sapun-jc, one 

Jupiter Serapia, Many testimonieB to this effect may be seen in 

Gnitius. de Veritate, I. i. s. 16. 

It is enacted that at tbe ceiebracioa of the Panathensea 
in. Homer's rhapsodies be repeated." (Lycurg. in Leocr. 

) 

(j To enumerate tbeae legends would require a volume. The 
fable of the Titaus making- war on Jupiter was an instance of the 
allegorizing' spirit of idolatry, fur the rebellious Titans were no 
other than the whole antediluvian race of mankind, except eight 
persona, who were hence sometimes diBting-uished by the appella- 
tion of the just Titans; Uesiod terms tbem g\)ds. (Theog. r. 838.) 
The former by their impiety set at defiance the divine power and 
justice, and were lost in the flood. To the same effect was the 
tradition of the contest between Jupiter and the giants, in which 
ilhe -Utte r were destroyed. (.ApoUod. Bibl. I. i. c. 6.) Theover- 
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terious strictures on the abstruse points of linman 
generation, of which the viaibie symbols were 
PhaUi, described as emblems of the mystical re- 
generation and new birth attained by the aspirant 
from the divine qualities of the process of initia- 



throw of Typhon was but a repreeentation of the return of the 
■liliivian waters into tlieir Bu1>terniaeitn recesses. (Ovid. Metaiu. 
I. V.) Tlie wamlerings of lo, Uia, Ethea, Ceres, &c. as we hare 
already seen, were but fi^rative alle^riea of tlic erratic and de- 
sultory voyage of the ark ; and tlie same event is referred to in the 
fable of the wauderings of Lyaippa, Iphinoe, and Iphianassa, the three 
(laughters of Pretus or Minyas, who H'ere struck with madness fur 
having despised the Bacchic mysteries. The murder of one of the 
Cubiri by one of his brothers, like the death of Oeiria ttnd Bacchus, 
related to the symbolical death of Noah. The expedition of tlie 
Argonauts might have a reference to the deluge, as Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Faber arc deciilodly of opinion ; the story of the birth of 
Bacchus amidst the thunder and lightning which destroyed his 
mother Semeic ; (Ovid. Metam. I. ill.) and his being inclosed iti 
the thigh of Jupiter, was only the fable of the deluge, and tho 
preservation of Nosh in the ark, for Areck, an ark, and Yareck, 
a thigh, might easily, by the fanciful genius of polytheism, be 
substituted the one for the otiier. (Vid. Diod. Bibl. p. 123.) The 
descent of Hercules to hell, and the restoration of Hyppolitus to life 
were derived from the regeneration of Noah in the ark, ae was also 
the descent of Orpheus in search of his wife ; and in like manner, 
as the animals sponlancously followed Noah into the ark, so 
Orpheus is said to have drawn after him the brute creation by the 
force of harmony. (Apol, Argon. 1- i.) The fable of the rape of 
Europa affords another view of the same transaction ; for a bull 
was the symbol of Noah, or the god of the ark, (Fab. Mys. Cab. 
vol. i. p. 177,) as a cow was an emblem of the ark itself; the 
legend of Hercules sailing over the world in a golden cup bears a 
decided reference to the deluge, for Hercules was the arkite god, 
and the cup was the ark : and the submersion of the island of 
Atlantis is a plain description of the same event. The account 
of the deluge of Dtiucalioii however is less impregnated with 
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He was then crowned and enthroned ; 
1 a purple vest with golden zones; and 
onouijced in a state of pure and ineffable light, 
and safe from henceforth under the protection of 
the celestial deities. Amulets were then delivered 
to him as preservatives against personal danger.t 



H^stery than any of the preceding. During the reign of this 
prince over the kingdom of Thessnly, a general deluge inundated 
the earth, and destroyed the whole race of men except himself and 
Pyrrha his wife, who were preserved in a ship which finally rested 
on the summit of Parnassus. When the waters had subsided, 
this insulated pair were commanded by an oi'acle (o restore the 
human race by casting behind them the bones of their mother, 
which referred to the loose stones which lay scattered on the sur- 
face of the earth. Losing no time to provide the renovated globe 
with inhabitants, they cast behind them a multitude of stones, and 
were astonished to behold the crowds of men and women, by whom 
they were speedily surrounded. (Ovid. Metam. 1. i.) h requires 
little ingenuity to interpret this fable ; and accordingly it was de- 
livered without disguise to the Epopt, or perfectly initiated candi- 
date. 

' Tliis emblem was one of the abominations which defiled the 
mysteries, and ns we have already seen, (ut supra, p. 147,) was 
exhibitad, with shameless impudence, even in public processions. 
Its origin has been variously eTcplained ; hut it certainly spraoj;, 
either from the sin of Ham, or the mysterious doctrine that the 
ark was the common mother of the human race; and Noah, by 
what name soever he might be distinguished, the father. 

+ With this superstitious people, a relic, ritually consecrated 
waa believed to in.sure the special favour and protection of thi 
deity, with whom the priests were reputed to hold an intercourse. 
Thus if sickness were inflicted by a hostile god, an amulet conse- 
crated to a eupeiior deity, and suspended from the afflicted pereon'! 
neck, would speedily remove the disease. Young persons won 
enchanted girdles to excite love towards them in the other sex 
The garments which had been worn during initiation were 
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:ind he was instructed in emblematical know- 
ledge ; for the morality of the mysteries was in- 
volved in a series of visible symbols, for the pur- 
pose of directing the enquiries of the uninitiated 
into a mistaken channel, and leading them to con- 
clusions widely distant from the truth. Thus the 
iigure of a hawk was used to represent the Sun ; 
a crescent typified the Moon ; the omniscience of 
the deity was symbolized by an eye placed in the 
centre of an endless serpent ; an obligated aspi- 
rant by a grasshopper; knowledge by an ant; 
impossibility by two naked feet walking on the 
sea.* The dove was a conspicuous symbol, aud 



couDtei] sa<?red,and able to protect the wearer in every emergencr. 
It was even cominancJud that "the initiated should dedicate the 
g^menta in which they were initiated at the temple of Cerea." 
(Ariatoph. Schol. inPlut.) These invaluable relica were therefore 
used by the fortnnate poasesaor until ihey were reeolved to rags; 
and afterwards cliildren wei-e invested with the tattered remnanta, 
as undoubted preservatives from the malign effects of all diseaMB 
to which their tender age is by nature exposed. It was also ac- 
counted lucky to collect remnaats of the sacrlficeit, which were de- 
nominated hyiiai, because they were thought conducive tn health. 
The emblem of uyiiai Health, amongst the Pythagoreans was a 
triple triangle, because being alternately conjoined within iUelf, it 



constitutes a Iigure of live lines, 



(L„c 



D pro. laps, in sal. 



admisB. apud Stanley, Lives, vol. iii. p. 6'2.) In India, the Saivas 
use this figure to signify emblematically, Siva uniting in himself 
the three great attributes. (Asiat. Res. vol. viii. p. 77.) 

• Hence the incident of Christ walking on the sea is a strikiog 
proof of his divinity ; (Matt xiv. 2,5,) for what is impossible with 
man, is possible with God; (Mark x. 27,) and Job says that God 
alone treadeth on the waves of the sea. (Job ix. 8.) 
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had been introduced with great propriety, for this 
bird waa the diluviun messenger of peace, and 
hovered over the retreating waters like a celestial 
harbinger of safety. Hence a lunette floating on 
the surface of the ocean, attended by a dove* 
with an olive branch in its mouth, and encircled 
by a rainbow, formed a striking and expressive 
symbol, which needs no explanation. f After 
these and other illustrations of the like tendency .J 
the aspirant was dismissed through the beautiful 
gate of the teniple§ with the two barbarous words 
Ko-y? and O/iTmE, which are said to mean, Watch 

* The white dove wnB much esteemed by the Jews, and held in 

Bacred reference, because they believed that Noah'a dove was of 
that colour. 

+ From the circumatance of the patriarch reachinf; out his hand 
e the dove, and bring it into the ark before the waters had 
any Jictionfi, which 
their system of 



mbraced in her stead, ■■ 



. p. 83.) which » 
ttolving jvkeel ii 



subsided, (Gen. viii. 9,} the Greeks ii 

subsequently became established principles 

mythology. The fable of Ixion bore this r< 

to h»ve atlempted to deflower 

cloud, for which offence he was cast into 

Junek. the dove, (Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i 

seized by Noah ; aod his piiniBhment on a ti 

merely referred to his descent into the Hades of the mysteries, and 

his circumambulatiog progress through the caverns of initiation. 

X A profusioD of symbols which adorned these mysteries may 
be found in the " Signs and Symbols," and "Theocr. Pliil. of 

^ Tlie caverns of ioitialion had two gates; one callsd the 
descent to hell, the other the ascent of the just; which, in the 
passage already cited from Homer, are inaccurately described. 
Mr. Pope has inverted the sense of the original, where he makes 
the gods, or in other words the Epoptte, descend instead of ascend, 
and mortals enter instead of desceiul. Thus, corrected, the re- 
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and Abstain i'KOM evil,* as a person myste- 
riously regenerated, and placed in future under 
the protection of the celestial gods. 

It is admitted by many learned writers that the 
Grecian mysteries contained many facts in the 
life of the Jewish lawgiver. Thus Bacchus is 
described as having been taken from a chest or 
ark ; and as being the son of two mothers ; because 
Pharaoh's daughter was like a second mother to 
Moses. The deliverance of the Israelites frain 
their bondage in Egypt is another remarkable 
coincidence. In the Dionysiaca, the thyrsis or 
Rod of Bacchus was elevated, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of tM'o remarkable miracles which 
were reputed to have been performed with this 
all-powerful instrument. On one occasiou'l' he 
cast his rod upon the ground and it became a 
serpeut ;J and afterwards he struck the two rivers 
Orontes and Hydaspes§ with it, and the waters 



ference is perfectly eusy to the [lestruction of the aDtediluviaos 
and the safety of the eight just pereons, who hence have been 
dignified with the name of immortals. (Vid. ut supra, p. 105.) 

• Vid. Bibl. Univ. torn. vj. p. 86. Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 
156. " When the rites of the east were impoi'ted into Greece," 
says Mr. Faber, " a Etrong charge was given that barbaric names 
should never be changed; concerning which injunction it is ob- 
served hy Peellus, that there are saci'ed namea of ineffable import, 
presen-ed in the tiiysteries of every nation, and delivered to them 
ininediately by the gods ; a circumstance which makes it nolaw- 
fill to tranalute them into the Greek language." (Mya. Cab, vol. 
i.p. 116.) 

t Nou. iu Dioriys. I. 25. J Vid. E.iod. iv. 3. 

^ Nun. in Dionys. I. 23. 



i 
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immetliately receded,* and he passed over dry- 
shod. t The assembly which celebrated these 
orgies was composed of men, women, and chil- 
dren of all ranks, amongst whom, during the 
continuance of the festival, distinction was un- 
known.! This was intended to commemorate 
the manner of Israel's departing out of Egypt, 
accompanied by a mixed multitude from all the 
neighbouring nations.^ During the initiations, 
the purifying element was sometimes obtained by 
striking a rock with the magical rod.|| The 
Bacchse crowned their heads with serpents, and 
carried serpents in vases1[ and baskets, in allu- 
*on, it is said, to the plague of fiery serpents** 
iflicted on the Israelites in the wilderness.it 
iUd it was asserted by the hierophant that all 
mankind were in dark}iess,\\ except the initiated, 
who alone were irradiated with the beams of true 



• Vid. Esod. xiv. 16. 

■^ Speaking of the miraculous passage over the Red Sea, 
liodoruE Siculua has this remarkable obBervatioD. " The Troglo- 
dytes, the indigenous inhabitants of this very b|>oC, had a tradition 
from father to son, from the very earliest times, that tliis division 
of the Red Sea did once happen there ; and that after leaving its 
bottom some time dry, the sea again came back with great fury, 
and covered the land." 

I Uiod. Bibl. 1. 4. I Exod. .\ii. 3K. 

II Eurip. eC. vid. Numb. xx. 11, 

H Atheneua, apud Fal>. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 171. Mr. Faber 
conceives that the rases alluded to the ark, and the libation to the 
deluge ; and hence the emptying of them properly concludes the 
mystic festival, and represeuls the retiring of the diluvian waters. 

•• Vid. Sigua and Symbols, Lect. iii. tt Numb. xxi. 0. 

XI Non. apud Boch. Can. 
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and scientific /i^A/; referring, as some say, to tlie 
cloudy pillar which enlightened and directed tlie 
Israelites, while it involved the Egyptian army 
in the shades of impenetrable darkness;* and 
according to others, the doctrine was symbolical 
of the superior privileges enjoyed by the Israelites 
in the immediate presence, and under the pro- 
tection of the divine Shekinah, while the nations 
around them were involved in the hideous dark- 
ness of idolatry. Nothing therefore can be more 
clear than that a series of original traditions of the 
fundamental truths of religion, were scattered 
abroad at the dispersion of mankind ; and adapted 
by each people to the peculiar character of their 
own superstitions. 

Such was the splendid importance attached to 
these deteriorated mysteries, which were under 
the protection of the civil magistrate. "I" They 
were places of assignation to the histful,J: and 
consequently fatal to the cause of virtue and 
morality.^ And yet, strange to tell, no woman 
was qualified for the honour of officiating at the 
celebration of this miserable apology for religion, 
except she were able to testify on oath that she 
was free from all manner of polhition.il Several 



• Exod. xiv. 20. 

t " An aBsembiy of the sennle shall convene in the Kiel 
temple on the day after the ftBlival," eny the laws of Solon, " to 
inquire whether every thing has been done decently and according 

[ Vid. Eph. iv. 19. ^ Clem. Alex. Cohort, sd Genleg. p. 19. 
II The idea which these worthies entertained of personal puriljr 
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eminent men in different ages endeavoured to 
purge these orgies of their indecency, but without 
success. Orpheus and Pentheus* are mytliolo- 
gicallyt said to have been torn in pieces by the 
Bacchantes fortheir exertions to stem the torrent 
of depravity and licentiousness which pervaded 
every rank and description of people who were 



may be correctly deduced from the following custom, preserved by 
Herodotus. This writer telle ue, (1, i.) that all the female votaries 
of Myliita, whowas the same with Ceres and lais, without except- 
ing tiie most dignified virgins, were obliged to prostitute them- 
selves, at least once iu their lives, in tlie porch of the temple, as * 
an indispe usable act of devotion I without which they were 
accounted polluted or unclean, " Amongst the Egyptians it is 
honourable for women to prostitute themselves ; and those who 
have lain with many men used to wear a bracelet about their 
ankles as a badge of honour ! Moreover, amongst them virgins 
before marriage used to gain a dower by prostituting them- 
selves," (Stanley. Lives, vol. iii. p. 94.) It was in allusion to 
these and still more unnatural practices that induced St. Paul to 
exclaim with indignation ; " It is a shame even to apeak of those 
things which are done of them in secret !" (Eph. v. 12.) And 
the same intrepid Apostle enumerates these abominable sins in his 
Epistle to the Romans, (i. 26 to end.) 

" ViTg. Ma. 1. iv. Ov. Metam. 1. xi. The moat outrageous 
excesses were frequently committed by the female Bacchantes 
when inflamed with wine, lust, and enthusiastic fury, (Eunp. in 
Bacch,) which they mistook for the inspiration of the Jolly god. 
It is recorded that the daughters of Minya, under the furious im- 
petus of this diabolical fervour, slew a young man named Hippa- 
BUS, and served up his body as a banquet to the company. (Auton. 
Metam. 1. x.) 

+ I say mythologically, for the fact appears doubtful respecting 
the violent death of Orpheus, notwithstanding the above authori- 
ties. It rather appears that he was killed by lightning; a death, 
esteemed by the ancients, as being fraught with a peculiar felicity. 
(Piog. I^ert . Protam,) 

M 
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engaged in these celebrations.* The rites passed 
however, with all their contaminations, from 
Greece to Rome, and remained a lasting stain to 
the empire long after the establishmentof Christi- 
anity. At length the bold and frequent censures 
of the Christian fathers roused the people to a 
sense of shame ; — by a ptiblic edict the excesses 
sanctioned by the mysteries were restrained 
within more decent bounds ; and soon afterwards 
they were altogether suppressed under heavy 
penalties. 

' Plato, speaking of the abomipalion of the Dionysiaca, says ^ 
that he was preseot at one of these celebrations, and saw the whole 
city of Athens in a slate of beastly drunkenness. (De Leg. I. i.) 
Hence tfac prophetical fig'Ui'e used in the tlireatened destruction of 
EabjloD. "In their heat 1 will make tiieii' feasts, and twill 
make them drunken, that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual 
Bleep, and not anake, saith the Lord." (Jerem. li. 39.) 



LECTURE VII. 



PLACES OF INITIATION INTO THE CELTIC 
MYSTERIES. 



In attempting to reduce the Celtic Mysteries to 
order and regularity, the enquiry will be confined 
almost exclusively to Druidism as practised in 
Britain, which contains the essence and perfec- 
tion of the system ; for Cesar informs us that the 
principles of Druidism were better understood in 
Britain than in Gaul ; and that it was customary 
for the inhabitants of the latter country who 
wished for more perfect information on the intri- 
cate subject of their mysterious doctrines and 
practices, to pass over into Britain, where accu- 
rate instruction was alone to be obtained,* 

The name of these extraordinary priestsf has 

Ces. debel. Gal. 1. vi. c. 12, 

Mr. Reuben Barrow, in the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, (p, 489,) says, '' That the draida of Britain were 
Brahmins is beyond the least shadow of a doubt ; but that they 
were all murdered and their sciences lost, is out of all bounds of 
probability ; it is much more likely th»L they turued schoolmasters, 
freemasons, and fortunetellers, and in this way, part of their 
sciences might easily descend to posterity, aa we find tliey have 
done." With what feeling towards masonry Mr, Barrow said this, 
I have not the nieaos of determining, nor does it in the least 
dter the character of his assertion. I shall consider the opinion 
as tending to illustrate the antiquity of the scieace. The Druids 
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been variously derived. The most commonly re- 
ceived opinioD is, that its origin ninst be ascribed 
to the Greek ApSe, an oak, because this tree was 
esteemed peculiarly sacred by the druids;* and 
from its spontaneous production of the sacred 
misletoe.'l' they believed that the deity had 
selected it from all the trees of the grove, as his 
own peculiar residence. In the ancient British 
dialect, an oak was termed, J>e}-iv;\ in the Ar- 
morican, Deru ; and hence the priests of the oak 
are said to have been denominated Derwydden. 
Some authors have however referred to other 
tongues for the etymology of this title. One 
says it was derived from the German 1'rotvis, 
which signified a revealer of truth ;§ another 
thinks it sprang from Tintis, an old British name 
for the deity, and that his first priests were hence 
called Trvti.'^ Mr. Smith, in his Gaelic anti- 

vere ecboo! masters, forCun^tellcra, and freemasons also, tlioagh 
the name was not known in the ages when they flourished. They 
certainly did practise a science derived from freemasonry, and op- 
plied to the same object, the worship of the deity ; but deteriorated, 
as all institutione most neceaaarily be, when the vital principle 
is wholly discarded. 

' Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. xvi. c. 4. 

f The misletoe was invested with a character so holy, that it 
■was accounted a profanation to touch it with the finger. The 
ceremonies used in gathering this myslerious plant were of a 
nature calculated to infuse a sacred reverence deeply into the 
mind; and when plucked and ritually conBecrated, it whs re- 
puted to possess every sanative virtue ; and was hence digni&ed 
with the appellation of All Heal. 

] Owen's Diet. v. Derw. ^ Gerop. Becan. 

II Sammes. Brit, vol, i. p. 104. 
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i^lies, concura with Major Vallancey in deriving 
druid from Druidk, which in their own lan- 
guage signifies wise men, and is still the Gaelic 
term for philosophers or magicians. It seems, 
he says, to have the same import with the name 
of the eastern magi, who, like the druids and 
many other religious sects, united the characters 
of the philosopher, the magistrate, and the divine, 
making each of these services one and the same 
profession.* 

The system of druidism embraced every reli- 
gious and philosophical pursuit which was then 
known in the island ; and had a further tendency 
to spread liberty, peace, and happiness amongst 
mankind-t The rites bore an undoubted re- 
ference to the salvation of Noah, and his seven 
companions in the ark 4 and were celebrated 



• HutchinBon, Cumb. voi. i, p. 248. 

t Meyrick, Hist, Cardigan, Introduction. 

\ It IH a moat remarkable fact, that we find in every system of 
antiquity a frequent leference to the number tcven, which, from 
its nature, can scnrcely be ascribed to any event save that nameil 
in the text, except it be lo the institution of the sabbath. Thus 
the seven score Ogyrvena, or mystical personages, which, according 
to Talieain, pertain to the British muse ; the seven score knobs in 
the collar of the ox, {Dav. Dm. p. 523, 524,) the seren persona 
trho returned from Caer Sidi, in the BpoiJB of the deep ; (Ibid. p. 
515,) the seuen Pleiades; (Ovid. Fast. 5,) the seven Hyades ; 
(Aratus. Aatron.) the seven Titans and Titanides ; the seven 
Heliades of the Greeks ; (Diod. Bibl. 1. v.) the seven Cabin of 
the Phenicians ; the sevea Amschaspands of the Parsees ; and 
the seven pieces into which the body of Bacchus was torn by the 
Titans, (Plut. do leid. and Osir. p, 368.) were equally the seven 
who accompanied Noah in the ark ; and these corres- 
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first by the Pheryllt, who correspond with the 
kTelchines, the Curetes, or the Idei Dactyli of 
pother nations. The ceremonies of initiation and 
r worship also bore a character similar to those of 
fthe people whence they were derived, accommo- 
dated to the peculiar genina of the people, and 
admitting of various minute modifications, arising 



ponded witb the seven Menus, the seven Pitria or Rishis, and die 
seven Brahmadicaa of Hindoo mythology; and for the snme rea- 
SOD perhaps, as these persona were the whole of mankind then 
living' in the norld, the septenarj number, amongst the Cabalists, 
denoted universality, and wae termed by the Pythagoreans hX^^- 
Xcia. To one of the above cauaea may be aacribed the origin of 
the seven vagea in the temple of the aun near the ruins of Babian 
1 Upper Egypt, (Savary, Letters on Eg^ypt,) the seven altars 

[ which burned continually before the gpod Mithras in many of his 
temples; (Montf. Ant. torn. ii. 1. 7.) the seven holy temples of 
the ancient Arabians; (Sale. Koran. Pielim. Disc. p. 22,) the 
teven bobuns of perfection exhibited in the Hindoo code ; (Hol- 
well, in Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 331,) nith the defective know- 
ledge of the same people which circumscribed the whole earth 
within the compaas of seven peninsulas, or dwipas ; (Sacontala. 
Sir W. Jones, Worka, vol. vi.) the seven planets of antiquity; 
the Jewish Sephiroth conBiating of seven splendours ; the seven 

^Gothic deities; commenaurate wiih the hebdomadal diviaion of 
; the seven worlds of the Indiana and Chaldeans; and the 
teven virtues cardinal and theological. (Vid. Sig^ns and Symbols, 
p. 159.) In a word, seven was always considered as a number 
possessed of many myeterioua properties ; and divine sacriGces 
were considered most efficacious when composed of this number. 

Seven bullocks yet unyoked for Phtebus chase. 
And for Diana, seven unspotted ewes. 



And even our own scriptures abound wilh innumerable instances 
of the authorized use of this number. At the deluge, Noah re- 
ceived svveu days notice of its commencement, (Gen. vii. 4,) and 
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from the accidental circumstances of local situa- 
tion, and the temporary revolutions of manners 
and government. Respecting these ceremonies, 
the ancient historians are not wholly silent ; al- 
though we shall gather more information from 
"le bardic than the classical writings on this ab- 
'use subject. Strabo informs us that the dniids 



commanded to select clean beasts and fowls by sevens, while 
the unclean were only admitted by pairs, (Gen. rii. 2.) On the 
seventh month the ark rested on Ararat, (Gen. idii. 4.) and Noah 
despatched his dore at the distance of seven days each time. 
(Gen. viii. 10, 12.) Job and Balaam each offered sacrifices by 
the express command of God, consisting of seven bullocks aad 
seven mtag; (Job xlii. S. Numb, sxiii, 1,) and this was nn- 
doubtedly conformable ivith the usual practice of Jewish antiqaity. 
The destruction of Jericho was miraculously effected by the use 
of this number ; for seven priests bearing; seven rams' horns for 
trumpets, were directed by the Almighty to compass the cityseoen 
days, and on the seventh to proceed round it seven times, when 
the walla should fall into ruin. (Josh. vi. 4, 5.) Solomon was 
seven years building the temple; (1 King-s vi. 3S,) which was 
dedicated in the seventh month, (1 Kings viii. 2.) and the public 
festival lasted seven days. The whole machinery of the Apocalypse 
is conducted on precisely the same principle. The Iconisms are 
almost all septenary. Here the first Pi^rson in the sacred Tri- 
nity is represented under the fi^ra of a glorious being clothed 
with surpassing brilliancy, seated on a throne encircled by a rain- 
bow, (Rev. iv. 3, 4,) and receiving from the assembly of saints a 
most pi-ofound adoration. In which they ascribe to Him seven de- 
grees of beatitude. (lb. vii. 12.) He is attended by four beasts 
emblematical of their perfect knowledge of all things, 
!t, present, and to come. Now the number ybur was esteemed 
possess similar properties with the number seven. It signified 
'versalily amongst the Cabalists and Pythagoreans, probably 
because the whole of the male kind in the ark consisted of four 
persons, and it formed the holy Tetragrammaton of the Jews, 
Vid. Mores Apocalypsis Apocalypsios, p. 92, 148.) The second 
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practised the rites of Samothrace.* Mr. Falnr 
adduces other authorities in support of the same 
hypothesis. " With regard to the devotion of the 
Hyperboreans," says this author, "to the arkite 
mysteries, we are plainly informed by Diony- 
sius, that the rites of Bacchus and Noah were 
duly celebrated ia Britain. Hence arose their 



Person is described as a majeatic and venerable persooage staod' 
ia^ in the midst of seven golden cnndiesticka, and holding in his 
hand seven stars, the embleaia of Light and Revelation ; (R«r. ii. 
1,) and in another place as a Lamb that had been slain having (n«K 
horns and seven eyes, symhols of uuiversal power and knowledge ; 
and receiving from the heavenly host a loud acknowledgment of 
seven potencies, {lb. v. 6, 12.) And the thibb Pehsos is de- 
scribed as seven lamps of Gr«, which are the seven Spirits of GckI. 
(lb. 17. 5.) Again, the Apocalypse coataias seven Synchronisios, 
which were preceded by a succession of woea addressed to leven 
churches, (tb. i. 4.) recorded in a book with sfVfn seals, (lb. v. 1,) 
denounced by seven angels to the sound of s^ven trumpets, (lb. 
viii. 2,) and revealed by seven thunders or oracular voices, (lb. 
X. 3.) The wrath of God against the idolatrous world is let loo»e 
by seven angels having seven plagues inclosed in seven goldoo 
vials, (lb. XV. I. 7.) Idolatry is represented under the 6gure 
of a scarlet coloured beast having seven heads, to represent pro- 
bably the seven mountains on which Roine and Constantinople, 
the two capital cilies of " tlie mistress of the world" were respec- 
tively founded ; (lb. xvii. 9,) and seven idolatrous kings, or seven 
forms of polytheism are pointed out for destruction, (lb. xvii. 10.) 
This very extraordinary and universal application of the number 
seven, as 1 have already observed, must have originated either in 
a tradition boi'ue away from Shinar by every tribe who wandered 
in search of a new settlement, respecting the institution of the 
sabbath ; and it must be observed that almost all idolatrous natiotis 
kept holy the seventh day ; (Vid. Usher on the Sabbath, p. 73,) 
or the seven hero-gods who were saved with Noah in the Ark. 
• titrabo. Geogr. I. tv. 
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veneration for the bull, the constant symbol of the 

deity of the ark To the testimony of 

Dionysius, I shall add the authority of Artemi- 
dorus concerning those (mysteries) of two other 
Cabiric deities. In an island, says he, close to 
Britain, (by which, in all probability, he meant 
Anglesey, the chosen seat of superstition,) Ceres 
and Proserpine are venerated with rites similar 
to the Orgies of Samothrace. This island was 
dedicated, as we learn from Mnaseas, to the 
Cabiri ; and he further informs us that Ceres, 
Proserpine, and Bacchus were reckoned in the 
number of these deities. Hence it evidently 
appears, that the gods of Britain were the same 
as the Cabiri of Samothrace; and consequently, 
whatever observations are applicable to the latter, 
are no less applicable to the former."* 

" Dr. Borlase has traced a surprising uni- 
formity in the temples, priests, doctrines, and 
worship of the Persian magi and the British 
Druids. This conformity indeed is so striking 
and extraordinary, that Pelloutier, in his history 
of the Celts, will have it that the Persians and 
the Celts were originally one and the same 
|eopre.t Major Vallancey is of the same opinion ; 



' Fab. Mys. Cab. vol, i. p. 210,214, witb authoritieB. 
-)- And both were derived from tbe aume commoii eource. "A 
celebrated gr&inniariim has remarked, Necmndo iDdlcam, Persicaia 
Byram, Arabicam, Hebrn junctiasimaA linguas ; Bed et Guthi(?Hm, 
Beu Celticam, linguam; and Roland, in bia Mona asserU, that 
no less than three hundred Hebrew radices are to be found in the 
British tongue alone. From hie list 1 shall select a few only wbich 
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adding that the druids first flourished in the east ; 
in Hindoostan as Brahmins; in Babylon and 
Syria as Chaldeans; and in Persia as Magi;* 
and from thence came hither with that great body 
of Persian Scythians, whom the Greeks call Phe- 
nicians." These opinions, collected by Mr. 
Hutchinson,t can only prove that the nations 
agreed as to the practice of similar rites and 
ceremonies in the administration of religious 
worship ; for the druids flourished in Gaul and 
Britain, at least coeval with the planting of 
many other nations, from which theorists have 
conjectured they might derive their original.J 

must carry conviction of their primfeval derivation. For instance, 
who can doubt of the British word Booth, a cottage, being derived 
from the Hebrew Be(A, a house ; the earth from ^re(i ; to babble, 
from Babel, alluding to the confusion of tongues ; Cist, from Cis, 
a cheat ; Dagger, from Dakar, a short sword ; the British Kern, 
or Corn, a bom, from Keren; Cromlech, a sacrificial stone of the 
Druids, from Ceremluach, a burying^ stone; and Sarp/i, an old 
British word for serpent, from the Hebrew Sarapk." (Maur, Ind. 
Ant. vol, vi. p. 37.) 

* Thedruid and thedervisepoesesBed many qualities in common. 
" Sacerdotum," says Keysler, " genus apud Turcas ah antiquiwi' 
mus temporibua conservatuni Dervis, et nomine et re Druidis." 
(Antiq. Septentr. p, 36.) 

f Hist. Cumb. vol. i. 247. 

] The first people who settled in Britain are said to hare been 
led hither by Guuier, or some of his immediate descendants. (Turn. 
Angl. Shx. vol. i. p. 14.) If this he true, Britain received its 
population very soon after the DiBpersiou. The continent of Europe 
was peopled by the children of Dodanim the grandson of Japheth ; 
and by the operation of some or all of the causes resulting from a 
redundant population, the surplus being pressed to the sea coast 
of Gaul, our island was discovered in the distance, and a wander- 
ing tribe called the Hord Gaeli, who on a cunual visit, named it 
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"Besides, these sereral people paid their devotions 
to different objects of worsliip; some were 
Sabians, and worshipped the host of heaven ; 
others were magians, and confined their adora- 
tion to the solar fire ; two sects which always en- 
tertained the utmost contempt and hatred for each 
hers principles.* The testimonies however are 
limply sufficient to point out the analogy which 
Subsisted in early times between the mysterious 
institutions of those countries, which were formed 
by the migration of the first descendants of Noah 
and his family.f 

_the Wate^prt Green Plot, according to tlie testimony of the Welsh 
■having beeu tempted to take possession of it, found it so 
Ich and beautiful that they changed the name to the Honey Island. 
have the anthority of Samraes for saying that thia took place 
about A.M. 1910, the esact period when Ninus founded the king- 
dom of Assyria, or a little before Abraham first went into the land 
of Canaan, This tribe was subsequently diaposBeaaed by a stronger 
party under the command of Prydain the son of Aedd the Great, 
who, collecting together some scattered tribes of the Cymri who 
were friendly to his interests, made an inroad upon the island, and 
took an undisputed possession. Its name waa once more changed 
to Prydain or Britain ; and he subdivided it into three parts, and 
placed in them as viceroys three of his most distinguished followers, 
at the head of their respective tribes. First the Cymri who came 
with Hu the mighty. These introduced arts and civilization, and 
inhabited Wales. The second ti'ibe who settled in the island were 
the Lloegriana. They came from Gwasgwyn, and were descended 
from the primitive nation of the Cjrnri, and took possessioa of 
England. The Brython, descended from the same stock, came 
from the land of Llydaw, and peopled Scotland, Hence the 
Britons adopted the ternary division of the island which it has ever 
since retained ; and called the several portions, Lloeger, Cymru, 
And Alban, corresponding with England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Vid. Prid. Connect, vol. i. p. 336. f Vid. ut supra. 1. L 
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The dniids did not worship idols in the human 
shape, because they held that the divinity, being 
iiiTisible, ought to be adored without being seen. 
But we are told that they did occasionally erect, 
like the primitive Buddhists of the east,* in re- 
tired places, statues of Isisf or Ceridwen ; which 
must have been gigantic stones,^ rough as when 
taken from the quarry,^ the Behdia of the eastern 
Dations,|| which were ritually consecrated, and in- 
vested with peculiar and distinctive properties. 
These stones, so highly venerated,lf so enthusias- 
tically adored, were the representations of the 
great British deities whose abundant merits have 
been so extravagantly eulogized by the bards. 
These deities, by what variety of names soever 



(01. Rud- 



• Fab. Pag. Idol. Tol. it. p. 340. 
t The ScandinariauB liad a goddess of this 
beck. Atknt. vol. ii. p. 312.) 

X " Several of the idols of the old Arabs," says Sale, in his Pre- 
limiftary Diacourae to the Koran, " were no more tlmo large, rude 
stones, the worship of which the posterity of Ishmael first intro- 
duced These stones they at first only compassed out of devo- 
tion ; but at last it ended in rank idolatry; the Ishmaelitea for- 
getting the religion left them by their father so fnr as to pay 
divine worship to any stone they met with." Captain Hamilton 
describes one of the idols in ttie Indian temple of Jagan-nath, 
as being " a huge black stone of a pyramidal form :" or la other 
words, a stone pillar. 
§ Bryant, Anal. vol. i. p. 13. 
H " The mighty pile of magic planted rock 

Thus rang'd in mystic order, marks the place 

Where, but at times of holiest festival 

The Druid leads his train." mason. 

Gordon informs us that the Irish peasants Btill pay these 

awful respect. (Hutch. Cumb. vol. i. p. 243.) 
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hey may have been deeignated, all melt into two, 
a male and a female, the great father and mother,* 
who were worshipped under the appellation of 
Hu and Ceridwen, and bore the same conspicu- 
ous character with the Egyptian Osiris and Isis ; 
the Grecian Bacchus and Rhea, or any other 
supreme god and goddess who represented the 
great father and mother of mankind in the mys- 
teries of idolatrous antiquity. 

All rocks containing an aperture, whether 
natural or artificial, t were thought to convey 
purification, because they equally sliadowed out 
the door of the ark through which the favoured 
few issued into a renovated world ; and it is 
worthy of remark that the same belief distin- 
guished every ancient nation ; for all practised 
the heho-arkite superstition, and all alike ad- 
mitted the regenerating properties of the con- 
secrated orifice. J They varied however in pro- 
portion with the supposed sanctity of the petrae, 



' We End Pindar (Nem. Od. 6.) asserting the dignity of the 
great mother, where he Hays that all the ^ds as well as men 
sprang trom her fruitful womb. 

+ On the estate of the Right Hon. C. T. D'Eyncourt, M. P. 
at Bayon's Manor, near Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire, is a 
petra ambrosia consisting of a gigantic upright stone, resting on 
a slender basis, at the foot of which another stone has been placed, 
hollowed out so as to form on aperture of sufficient dimenaiona for 
a man to creep through. It stands in a commanding situation, 
on the hold brow of a hill, and has doubtleBB been used by the 
druids in the performance of their sacred rites. 

X This was the abomination I'eferred to by the prophet Isaiah, 
where he denounces the holes of the rocks, and the caves of the 
earth, as iaaufficient to avert the indignation of the Almighty. 
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arising from the solemnity of the ritea of conse- 
cration. Thus a natural cavity in a rock unhal- 
lowed by the sacred ceremonial, was of inferior 
virtue to an artificial pastos, erected ritually, 
consecrated with holy oil, and dedicated to a 
religious use ; and as soon as a pastos was thus 
anointed, it acquired the distinguishing name of 
lapis ambrosius* 

A considerable degree of sanctity was attached 
to small islands in the centre of a consecrated 
Lake, Floating islands considered as tlie re- 
sidence of a happy and perfect people, bore 
an allusion to the garden of Eden, where 
Adam dwelt in a state of absolute felicity ; 
and perhaps also to the then known world, which 
was in reality an immense island ; and therefore 

(iBoi. ii. 19.) Borlase (Ant. Coraw. p. 167) thus explains the 
probable use of theae Tolmen, he Buys, " It is not improbable but 
the holed atone Gerred for libations ; to initiate and dedicate 
children to the offices of rock-worship by drawing them through 
this hole, and also to purify the victim before it was sacrificed ; 
and considering the many lucrative juggles of the ilruids, it ia not 
wholly improbable that some miraculous restoralion to health might 
be promised to the people for themaelves and children, upon proper 
pecuniary grattii cations, provided that at a certain season of the 
moOD, and whilst a priest officiated at one of the atones adjoiniog, 
with prayers adapted to the occasion, they would draw their 
children through the bole." 

• The city of Tyre, according to Stukeley, was built by Heroules 
on a spot where a petra ambrosite stood, which were two hollow 
rocks, shaded by an olive tree ; and accordingly on the ancient 
Tyrian coins we find these ambrosial petrae represented over- 
shadowed by an olive tree ; and on the reverse, Hercules offering 
a sacrifice of dedication. 
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he places of mysterious celebration were fre- 
quently constructed in such situations.* Tiiey 
bore a reference also to the Ark, which at 
the time of the deluge was tlie sole existing 
place of habitation, and contained the whole 
^^human race. Each of these islands bore the 
^^■pysterioiis name of Avanc, and drawing it out 
^^Hf the lake with a yoke of oxen, attended by 
^^■lany mystical ceremonies, formed one of the 

* The interior recesses of the insular sanctuary were considered 
as the sent of every supernnl delight. Here the heavens had ex- 
hausted their stores to confer gifts on their favoured and chosen 
residence. Mr. Dnvies has given a desci'iption of these distin- 
guished privileges, in the translation of a Mabinogion, which I 
shal] transcribe, after remarking that its contents are corroborated 
by a testimony from a quarter the least expected. The Hindoos 
have a tradition current amongst them, that the g^ardena of the 
Hesperides are situated in the British isles ; and the beauties of 
this imag-inary paradise, as we are told by Mr. Wilford, are 
described in strains of the most exaggerated panegyric ; greatly 
exceeding even the legend here subjoined. — " In ancient times, it 
is said, a door in a rock near this lake, was found open upon a 
certain day every year. 1 think it was May day. Those who 
had the coriosity and resolution to enter, were conducted by a 
secret passage, which terminated in a small island, in the centre 
of the lake. Here the visitors were surprised with the prospect 
of a most enchanting garden, stored with the choicest fruits and 
flowers, and inhabited by the Tylwyth Teg, or fair family, a kind 
of fairies, whose beauty could be equalled only by the courtesy 
and affability which they exhibited to those who pleased them. 
They gathered fruit and flowers for each of their guests, enter- 
tained them with the most e.xquisite music, disclosed to them many 
events of futurity, and invited them to stay, as long as they 
should find their situation agreeable. But the island was sacred, 
and nothing of its produce must be carried away. The whole of 
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principal rites of the druidical religion.* In 
every nation of the world. Water was profusely 
used during the initiations ; and hence the 
propriety of the British custom of performing 
their celebrations in the centre of a lake. It 
had a twofold reference ; first to the diluvian 
waters which cleansed the earth from its impuri- 
ties by a general lustration ;| and secondly, as 
the external medium of purification by which 



this scene was invisible to those who stood without the margin of 
the lake. Only an indiBtinct mass was seen in the middle ; and 
it was observed that no bird would fly over the water, and that a 
soft strain of musii:, at times, breathed nilh rapturous sweetness 
in the breeze of the mountain.— It happened upon one of these 
annual visits, that a sacrilegious wretch, whon he was about to leave 
the garden, put a flower, with which he bad been presented, into 
his pocket ; but the ihefl hoded him do good. As soon as he had 
touched unhaJlowed ground, the flower vanished, and he lost his 
Bensea. — Of this injury the fair family took no notice at the time. 
They dismissed their guests with their accustomed courtesy, and 
the door was closed as usual. But their resentment ran high. 
For though, as the tale goes, the Tyiwyth Teg and their garden 
undoubtedly occupy the spot to this day— though the birda atili 
keep at a respectful distance from the lake, and some broken 
strains of music are still hpard at times, yet the door which led to 
the island hiis never re-appeared; and, from the date of this 
sacrilegious act, the Cymri have been unfortunate." It is added, 
that " Some time after this, aa adventurous person attempted to 
draw off the water, in order to discover its contents, when a 
tei'riGc form arose from the midat of the lake, commanding him to 
desist, or otherwise he would drown the country." (Dav, Din. 
p. 1.55.) 

' Vrd. Signs and Symbols, Lect. 5. Hisl. of Beverley, p. J4^ , 
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t I Pet. iii. 20, 21. Grot, in Matt ii 
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; MysfJB were ritually regenernted.* It was a 
maxim with the driiids that water was the first 
principle of all things, and existed before the 
Creation in unsullied purity ; hut that its perfect 
qualities were diminished when it became 
blended with the earth at its original formation 
out of chaos; and lience it was believed that 
water lost some portion of its purifying qualities 
by contact with the earth, which was considered 
the very principle of contamination ; and there- 



HK>1 



Nothing' could be more Qniveraal than this practice. The 
ib religfioD and all the systems of Paganism, howerer diverai- 
raspecU, lieM equally the necessity of repeated ablu- 
tions to cleanse the soul from moral defilement. From the plains 
of India, to the utmost regions of the west this doctrine was im- 
plicitly received ; originating, most probably, from some uniform 
practice which accompanied the patriarchal performance of re- 
ligious rites anterior to the general dispersion from Babel. It was 
believed by the Druids that the earth was the great principle of 
contamination, and that every thing was polluted in a greater or 
less degree, which had communication with it Even the stone 
deifiea were superincumbent on other stones, lest they should be 
subject to defilement; but when the mediator of the christian cove- 
nant came into the world to restore the true religion, and to shew 
that ritual pollutions and purifications were at an end, be clothed 
his divinity with earthly flesh, by being born of a woman, and yet 
received no contamination, for be was free from every imputation 
of Bin ; and in his doctrine strongly and constantly inculcated 
that man's defilement was not derived from anything external, but 
that it proceeded from the heart. The Pharisees used many ablu- 
tions to cleanse ceremonial impurity. They thought that to perform 
even the common offices of life without washing, itaa sinful. This 
doctrine was condemned by Him who knoweth the moat secret 
thoughts of every heart ; and he openly proclaimed that their fre- 
luent washings could never atone for sin. 
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fore, to secure to themselTes a certain supply of 
this element unpolluted willi any impure alloy, 
they used to scoop hollows or cavities on the 
upper surface of certain elevated stones to catch 
the waters of heaven before they reached the 
ground.* Rain was preferred to river water, 
snow to rain, and ice to snow. These rock 
basons were hence invested with a peculiar 
degree of sanctity, and were always attached to 
their temples, or places of iaitiation, when not 
situated on a lakef or river of water. 

The Britons had the utmost veneration for a 
grove of oak8,J and here the most sacred places 
of religious celebration were constructed ;§ par- 

• Borl. ADt. Corn. b. ili. c. 11. p. 225. 

+ Sir Walter Scbit has woven this Buporatitioa into a most 
beautiful Poem, (Lady of tlie Liike,) attended with aU the 
machiDery of initiation. The island in the lake called Loch 
Katrine (Ketturiii) which signifies the Gate of Hell, and in India 
and some other countries was but another name for the Paatos ; 
the Brownie's cavern, (Coir Uriskin) for the whole superstition of 
the brownies was but a remnant of the stories of initiation ; the 
Lady in the hoat, and the range of caverns which the isIaDd 
contained, are all indications of this fact. Mr. Stuart, the g'uide 
to this lake island, and scenery, says, " In the bosom of a rock 
south of the Pass, there was a cave where an outlaw named 
Fletcher resided many years; hut though tradition is so particular 
with regard to its situation, as to describe minutely the different 
views which it commanded, he said be had entirely lost the entrance 
of it, tlioug'h he had searched for it with the utmost care." 
(Hogg's Tales, vol. i. p. 150.) The island is called RoUgh 
Island, and the attendant spirit ia like a satyr or goat. (Lady of the 
Lake. Notes, p. 355.) 

t Lucail. Phnrsal. 1, iii, 

§ The sacred grove was a primitive place of devotional cele- 
bration. Alirnham planted n grove of trees as a retreat of silence. 
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r mountains \ 
the compass of the inclosure ; for it ia well 
known that these eminences were highly vene- 
rated by the druids in common with the rest of 
mankind ; partly from an idea that the tops of 
hills made a nearer approach to the heavens, 
from whence the deity coidd more perfectly hear 
their prayers ; and partly from a faint remem- 
brance of an old tradition of the deluge, and 
probably of the burning bush, which induced a 
belief that mountains were the consecrated resi- 
dence of the deity ;* but principally because the 



solitude, and prayer; but the same practice having been sub- 
aequeatly used by idolaters, and their grnvos converted to the most 
horrible and revolting purpoaea, the denunciations of heaven were 
launched against consecrated groVes in general. The Israelitea 
were not only foi'bidden to plant them, but their destruction n-aa 
enjoined in every country which they conquered. It was ac- 
counted sin in the Hebrew monarchs if they presumed to sacrifice 
in groves ; and it is said of Ahab, that he did more to provoke 
the Lord to anger than any of liie predecessors, because, amongst 
other acts of iniquity, he made a consecrated grove. The first 
patriarchs also worshipped in groves of oak, (Gen. xviii. 1, 4, 8. 
xxi. 33. Josh. xxiv. 26.) but the custom waa subsequently con~ 
demned because it led to disorder and prostitution. (Deut. xvi. 
21. Isai. i. 29. Hosea. iv. 12, 13, 14.) In the idolatrous 
nations a grove was essential to divine worship. (Died. Sic. 1. 
xvii. Quint. Curt. !. iv. c. 7. Strabo, Geogr. 1. viii.) Pindar, 
(Otymp. K. 52.) introduces Hercules aB planting a sacred grove ; 
and in India groves of olive were planted in the most venerated 
situations. (Asiat. Res, voi. vi. p. 524.) In a word, as 1 have 
many times observed, idolatry was nothing but a perversion of the 
patriarchal rites. 

* Itmay he here remarked that mountain worship was common 
«(1) the antediluvian patriarchs, and was followed by Noab^^GeD. 
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conical mouutaiu, variously diversified, was cpn- 
sidered an apt represeiilaUon of the union of the 
two great generative principles personified at the 
deluge.* The mountain with one peak only, 



nt where the ark rested, and where the 
lidcd after their deliverance from danger; 
. 8.) who performed an act of worshij) oa 
spreBS command of God; (Gen. xxii. 2.) 
n mounts Horeb, (Ex. iii. 1.) and Sinw. 
n was soon imitated b^those nations whic-h 
(Numb, yxii. 41. xxiii. 14,27,28.^ 
ainst cho Spartans, he aacrlSced OD 
md Eva " 



viii. 20.) OD the n 
parents of mankind 
by Abraham, (Gen. 
mount Moriab at tlie oxpres 
and Bgaio by Moses on m< 
(lb. xix.) This c„.ton, m 
had renouDced the true Gud. 
WhenPbilip 11. made war 

the two mountains of Olympus and Eva. (Polyb. 1. v.) CyniB 
sacrificed to the gods on a mountain just before hia death. 
(Cyrop. !. viii.) So in the Iliad Hector does the same. (II. icxii. 
171.) The Persians «-orshipped on mountains; (Strabo. I. xv.) 
and 2300 years before our era, eacriSces were offered In China to 
the supreme giod Cban-Ti, on four great mountains, called the 
four Yo, The aovereigns, finding it inconvenient to go thither in 
person, caused eminences representinsj these mountains to be 
erected by the hands of men, near tlieir habitations. (Voyage of 
Macartney, vol. i. p. 58.) The American savages used the same 
Custom. (Humboldt's Research, in Amer. vol, ii. p. 244.) "In 
short, every towering hill was reckoned holy ; and we are assured 
by Melanthes, that it was the universal practice of the ancients to 
oflersacrJGce on the highest mountains, to him who was accounted 
the highest god." (Nat. Corn. 1. i. c. 10, apud Fab. Pag. Idol, 
vol. iii. p. 200.) The Israelites, too. when ihey fell into idolatry, 
adopted the ssme custom, and worshipped the host of heaven on 
mountains. (2 Kings xiv. 4, Jerem. ii. 20, Ezek. vi. 2, 3.) though 
it was absolutely forbidden in the law of Moses. (Deut xii. 2.) 

• This system of veneration was not peculiar to Britain, "but 
was common to all the idolatrous nations of the earth. When ihe 
ark, or female principle with the whole human race in her womb, 
floated on the surface of tlie diluvian watei's ; the male principle, 
or the great father, was placed in the centre of the lunette as a 
mast ; and thus the two principles united floated in snfctv over the 
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represented the raale principle ; with two peaks, 
the figurative lunette or ark, symbolized the 
female principle; and with three, the two prin- 
ciples united.* 

earth, (WiLf. on M. Cauc, in Asiat. Res. rol. vi. p. 521.) and 
wbea ihe waters had sul>sided, they reinaiDed firmlj fixed on !k 
rock, which the Eitperstition of each nation feigned to be within 
its own boundaries. When a. mountain waa adorned with three 
peaks, therefore, it was accounted perfect, and worthy of superior 
TeneratioD, from its apt repreaeotation of this union of the sexes, 
which furnished the natural means by wliich the world was 
repeopled. (Vid. Signs and Symbols, Lect. 9.) Perfect speci- 
mens of all these varieties of mountains are frequent in the 
counties of Lancaster, Cumberland, and Westmoreland; and I 
cannot but think that this part of the island was a favourite resort 
of the ilriiids ; for they contained every requisite in vast abund- 
ance for the practice of their religious rites. The rivers and 
lakes; the many natural caverns and excavations ; the numerous 
specimens of the holy mountain in every possible variety ; afforded 
such a combination of natural facilities for the exercise of their 
mysterious celebrations, that they could not be overlooked by that 
acute and politic order of men. Accordingly we find, in the 
stupendous monuments with which these counties stdl abound, the 
most positive traces of druidical ingenuity in all its several forms; 
whether consisting of stone or earthen temples, the cromlech or the 
kistvaen, the logan or the tumulus, the seat of justice or the sacred 
grove : all being unquestionable evidences of druidical habitation. 
A learned and indefatigable writer, whose opinions claim every 
attentioD and respect, says the same thing of some of the southern 
counties. " Numerous remains of stone circles, cromlechs, rock- 
ing stones and tumuli still exist in the Scilly islands, and are con- 
tinued along the coast of Cornuall and Dorset, to the widely ex- 
tended plains of Wiltshire ; all, from tlieir rudeness, bespeaking a 
very ancient, and I may pronounce, a Celtic origin; and corres- 
ponding in a very striking degree with those on the opposite 
shores of our mother country Gaul." (Hoare's Ancient Wilts. 
»oI. i. p. 12.) 

ire indebted to CapL Wiiford for bringing to light a re- 
led tradition of the H:-'--" •*•-■ *'■- ^--'•••^'^ ,i,.|.;h^ i.p^ 
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The places of initiation and worship were 
generally either circular, because a circle was a 
significant emblem of the universe, governed 
and preserved by an omnipresent deity, who is 
described in the writings of Hermes Trisrae- 



ind laVes in superior veneration from the causes juBl 
enumerated. " Britain," aays this author, " was Harmed by the 
Indians, Tricatachej, or tha mouatttin with three peaks ; and was 
hence cunsidered as a place of peculiar sanctity. England was 
denominated, Rajata-Dn'eep; Scotland, Scuteya-Dweep; and 
Ireland, Suvarna-Dwoep. The pitris, or primilive iathera, were 
said to reside in Suvarna ; and iheir place of ahode was either 
on the Hummit of a mountain, or in a cave called Maha Dena, in 
an island situate in the midat of a lake, whose waters were reputed 
hitter. From this cave issued a long; passnge into the infernal 
regions. Here the souls of their deceased ancestors were inTOked." 
This is a correct account of n place of initiation ; and is thought 
to have a reference to the celebrated Pui^tory of St. Patrick, in 
Lough Derg, in Ireland, into which no person was allowed to enter 
without first undergoing all the ceremonies of purification and pre- 
paration. This purgatory, according to the opinion of Mr. Faber, 
(Myst. Cab, vol. ii. p. 392,) was doubtless a place appropriated to 
the performance of the rites of dniidiem. It will be remembered 
that the holy mountain waa considered the sacred ascent to Ely- 
sium; and the cave or womb led downwards to Hades. The most 
ancient monument of British antiquity at Abury, in Wiltshire, 
was constructed on two eminences ; and to complete the allnsion, 
a gigantic mound, called Silbury hill, was thrown up, so as to form 
a triangle with the other two, thus constituting the sacred three- 
peaked temple. The hill at Karn-bre, in Cornwall, is furnished 
■by nature with three dialinet and beautiful peaks, and hence 
Iwcame on early object of superstitious reverence, which the druids 
appear to have exhnustcd all their ingenuity in adorning with a 
profusion of sacred embellishments. Here was a consecrated 
grove of oaks, furnished with solar temples, caverns of initiation, 
thrones, phalli, altars, adyta, inclosures, rock basons for the water 
of purification, and every requisite for public worship and die 
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gistus, as a circle* whose centre is every where, 
and whose circumference is no where ; and 
pointed out the unity of the godhead ; a doc- 
trine distinctly asserted by the, druids;t or 

celebration of the mysteries on a grand scale ; for the whole extent 
lathis magnificent eatHblishment comprehended an area of more 
'ttsn four miles in L-iruumfereoce. (Burl. Ant. Com. p. 113.) It 
>,nBy be here observed, that the grove was Eacred to the celestial, 
-the altar to the terrestrial, and the cell t« the infernal deities. 
l(Maur. Ind. Ant, vol. ii. p. 317.) 

* The usual appellation given by the bards to the sacred inclo- 
sure of an open temple, was the mundane circle ; and Faber Bays 
that the Ark ivas called, the circle of the world ; it follows, there- 
fore, the open circular temple was a representation of ihe Ark. 

f Specimens of the circular temple are common in thia country; 
hut the most stupendoua specimen is exhibited at Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain, which was anciently denominated Caer Gaur, or 
the Great Cathedral, or the mundane ai'k, and was intended pro- 
bably as a place of general assembly for the detached communi- 
ties througiiout tltc kingdom at their grand triennial meetings. 
Surrounded by a deep ditch and lofty mounds, the interior space 
was divided, like most otber edifices of peculiar sanctity, into three 
separate indosures ; an outer and an inner conrt, and an adytuiB ; 
the first for the people, the second for the priests, and the third for 
the chief druid alone. The enliance to this wonderful temple was 
by an avenue towards the north-east, which to this day is accu- 
rnteiy defined by a bank of earth on each side extending to a con- 
siderable distance from the temple, and forming at the end a 
double avenue ; one brancli of which communicated with what is 
now termed the Cursua ; but I should think that this space is pro- 
bably the site of the sacred buildings. At a short distance from 
the circle was a huge atone, sixteen feet in height, which was 
doubtless tlie presiding deity of the place ; a vestige of the Buddhic 
superstition ; (Hesych. Lex. apud. Fab, Fag, Idol. vol. ii. p, 375,) 
and about one hundred feet further in the entrance iato the outer 
court was another stone of about twenty feet in height. Within (he 
^^^^iteh was a green walk of one hundred uiul five feet in breath, which 
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ova),* in allusioQ to the mundane egg ; though the 
instances of this form are of rare occurrence, the 
adytum being more frequently oviform than the 
temple ; or serpentine,1" because a serpent was 



encompaBaed the whole atrnctiire; and litis was probably circun- 
ambulated by the aspirant durin;; the process of initiation. The 
building iUelf consiBted of two i^oncentric circles, formed of opri^t 
and croKS atones of ^i^antic size, the largest being' twenty-five feet 
in height, and of a proportionate breadth and thicknesa. " The 
bulk of the constituent parts is so very great," says Stukeloj, 
(Stonehenge.c. 1.)" that the niorlaises and tenons must have been 
prepared to an extreme nicety; nnd like the fabric of Solomo&'i 
Temple, every stone tallied, and neither axes nor hammen were 
heard upon the whole structure." The outer circle was one 
hundred feet in diameter, and consiBted of sixty stones, alluding 
to the sexagenary cycle of the Asiatics ; one half bein^ uprights 
and the other imposts ; the inner circle between eighty and ninety 
feet in diameter, containing forty stones, jo allusion probably to 
the forty days prevalence of the dlluvian waters. The ndytam 
was oval , because an egg was the constant symbol of the world ; 
the outer oval consisted of ten stoues, because ten was a perfect 
number, and amongst the Pythagoreans denoted Heaven, as barn^ 
the perfection of all things and the inner oval contained nineteen 
Stones, referring to the cycle of the Sun and Moon, the two great 
nrhite deities. The advEura contained an altar. 

The remains of a small temple of this kind, consisting of shtj 
stones, is still in existence at Addingham, in Cumberland, called 
Long Meg and her daughters. The transverse diameter from east 
to west is one hundred yards ; and the conjugate from Dorlh tu 
soulh.eig-hty. On tlie south side, at about the distance of tirentj^- 
tliree yards, stands the stone called Long Meg, five yanis h%h 
and live yards in girt, which was the idol or object of worship. 

1" The temple at Abury, one of the most stupendous erectlsns 
which ancient Biitain could boast, and whose loss is a nstioiial 
calamity, w^ constructed la the form of a circle, to which s vast 
Serpent was attached. It ie considered to have been ouo of the 
earliest structurefl erected in Britain, bat now, alas ! totall/ duo- 
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the symbol of the deity, wlio was no other than 
the diluviaii jiatriarch Noab, consecrated by the 
libiiids under the name of Ha ; and the coinmou 
erobiem' of a serpent entwining iiimself over an 

Ittted.aDd scarcely aay vestiges of iu existence remaiti. Its name 
may probably Lave been derived from the Cabiri, na Parkhurst, in 
loc. iog^ioualy Bupposes; because the Cabiric ritea were un-' 
doabtedly celebrated within its preciutta. C<ifairi,or Abiri, signi- 
fies the Mighty Ones ; add the myEterioa were dedicated to those 
benevolent deities who invented and propag;ated the arts which 
file\'ated man from a savage to a civilized state of being. This 
extraordinary monument of British ing-enuity and perseverance 
was erected on the summit of an eminence in the centre of an 
extensive plain, and coniisted of a great circle enclosed with a 
stupendoiiBvallum of earth; within wttich was adeepdjtch. The 
area of this part of the temple was twenty-eight acres. On the 
interior bank was pkced a circle of massive unhewn grey atones, 
generally about twenty feet in height. Within this principal circle 
were two smaller double concentric circles of stones, each seven 
feel high. In the centre of one of tliese was a tall pliallus, 
twenty-one feel in height, and eight feat nine inches in diameter; 
and within the otbei' uas a cell or ailjtiira. A grand avenue 
planted with large masses of stone, one hundred in number on 
each side, at regular distances, proceeded from the south east part 
of this circle, which continued in a curvilineal form, for more than 
a mile, and terminated in a chjipel or cell ; and fmm t!ie south- 
west of the temple proceeded another avenue in a contniry direction, 
for about the sune distance, tapering towards the end and termi- 
naling in the valley. About the centre of this latter avenue was 
[daced a cove or pastos facing the south-east ; the stones compos- 
ing which are still called by the country people, the Devil's Quoits. 
Each avenue being on an inclined plane, a person adi*aiicing 
towards the temple would have on all sides a most advantageous 
view of it. Thus it formed the compound figure of a snake trans- 
mitted through a circle ; an unquestionable emblem of the deity, 
ording to the creed of all ancient nations, The circle repre- 
•i tiu VemuTsmftt .Creat^ci.^ntl $l)ejtirp<eftt re&rred ta the 
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egg, was intended to represent Hu preserved in the 
ark ; or i/)j«^crf,* to figure the motion of the divine 
spirit; or cruciform,-^ because a cross was the 
symbol of regeneration and life. They were 



divine einanatioo to whose wisdom the g'overnnienf of the n 
was entnisted. (Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 693.) Faber how- 
ever is of opinion that the ring represented the Ark, or Ceridwen; 
and the Bnake, the great serpent-god Hn. (Pug. Idol. vol. i. p. 
193.) The avenue terminated with the head of the snake, which 
was curiously situated on theape.x of Hackpenhill, which anciendy 
derived its name from this circumstaace ; for in the old langnage 
hau siguifiea a. ennke, (Iloare's Wiltshire,) and pen, the extremity or 
head, (Owen's Diet, v. Pen.) whence hac-pen, the head of the 
snake. The country people still hold this hill in high veneration ; 
and tho little sanctuary which formed the serpent's head is still 
fresh in their memory, having only very lately been destroyed. 
The whole length of this magnilicent structure was nearly three 
miles. Vid. Stukeley's Abury, and Letter to Mr. Gale; and 
Hoare's Anc, Wilts ; to which worts 1 have been principally in- 
debted for the above account of this temple. Silbury hill, an arti- 
ficial mound of earth, measuring two thousand and twenty-seven 
feet in circumference at the bam ; one hundred and tw«uttf fast 
in diameter at the top ; one hundred and seventy feet in perpen- 
dicular height, three hundred and sixteen feet in sloping height, 
and covering &ve acres of land, was erected in the middle between 
the head and tale of the snake, as an appendage to the temple. 
Sir R. C. Hoare thinks it was a hill-altar. 

' Stukeley mentions a winged temple which he found at Nave- 
stock, in Essex; (Knave, from Canaph, or Kneph, the winged 
serpent deity of Egypt ;) and says he doubts not but there are 
many such temples in the Britannic isles, Toland mentions a 
winged dmid-temple in one of the Shetland islatuls. 

f At Ciasserniss in the island of Lewis, Scotland, is a specimen 
uf this crnciform temple. It has a circle consisting of twelve 
stones ; »nd three each on the east, west, and south sides placed 
in right lines ; while on the north is a double row of twice Dine- 
teen stones in two perpendicular pumllel liaei, foniung a aupub 
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variously constructed as to the materials used iu 
their composition. In countries where stone was 
plentii'ui, they were composed of immense lumps 
of that substance, unhewn ; but where stone 
was scarce, rude banks of earth were substituted, 
and the temple was formed of a high valhim and 
ditch. But in the great national temples, trouble 
and expence were not considered, and the two 
forms were always united ; the circle of rough 
stones, unpolluted with a metal tool,* was encom- 

avenne, witb a single elevated stone at the eDtrance. The wholo 
number of etoaea was eixty. Iu the centre of the temple stands, 
in an elevated situntioD, thegig'autlc representative of the deity, to 
which the adoration of the worshippers was pecuiiarly directed. 
(Borl. Aat.Corn. p. 193.) 



~l I I- 



Mher cruciform temple of a different deacription is found at New 

In Ireland. 

' There appears to have been a peculiar pollution attached to 
of metal tools in the constructioa of the early temples. 
e Almighty commanded Moses from the mount to raifia a simple 
r of earth ; and if that should not prove gufficiently pernia- 
t, be was directed to fomi it of unAewn stone, lest it should be 
uted by ike use of an iron tool. (E\. xx. 25.) And David, 
g afterwards, lamented the destruction of the intended temple, 
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passed by a high embankment, and guarded 
generally by a deep ditch. They were uncovered, 
because the druids thought it absurd to confine 
the Omnipotent Deity within the walls of a 
religious edifice;* and were doubtless erected at 
the instance and under the direction of this priest- 
hood to add dignity and authority to the rites of 
the national religion ; and hence the most hercu- 
lean labours were performed in their construc- 
tion. -f Attached to the temple was generally 
placed a stone more elevated and of superior 



n'hicli he foresaw would be effected by the axes and havtmers 
of the surrounding idulaterB. (Psalm Ixxiv. 6.) The temple 
itaelf, though an unequalled monument of richea and arcliitectural 
magnificence, was put together without the assistance of axe, 
hammer, or any metal tool. (1 Ivioga vi. 7.) 

* This metboi) of erecting temples consecrated to the celebration 
of divine rites, was congonant with primitive usage ; for the most 
early patriarchal temples consisted of twelve stones placed in the 
open air, (Vid. Ex.xKiv.4; Josh. iv. 9.) but the druida added to 
the magniGcence of their religious edifices, hy an increased numl>er 
of stones, arranged with an allusion to astronomical calculatiojis. 
They consisted chiefly of three, seven, twelve, nineteen, thirty^ 
EJxly, and one hundred and twenty stones, exclusive of ttie 
detached pbaiti which occupied places out of the circumference. 
Three referred to the divine triad Hu — Ceridwin — Creirwy ; sepen 
to the seven heavens which they taught were placed in the uppBI 
regions of the air; twelve to the twelve signs of the Zodiac; 
nineteen to the Metonic cycle ; thirty to the famous age or genp- 
ration of the druids ; sixty to the sexi^enary cycle of India, with 
which they were undoubtedly acquainted ; and one hundred mid 
Iwettly to the double sexagenary. 

t it is asserted by Stukeley that at tbe present time it would 
cost £20,1)00 to throw up such a mound as Silbury hill. 
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lay 



Hiffliensionfi to the rest, which was worshipped as 
the representative of the deity.* 

The general name of the sanctuary where the 
peculiar mysteries of Ceridwen were formally 
celebrated was Caei- Sidi, the circle of revolu- 
tion ; so called from the well known form of the 
druidical temples. t It appears extremely pro- 
bable that this sanctuary \ consisted of a range 
of buildings erected for the purpose, immediately 
adjoining their most sacred temples^ in the 



t Tliis phra 
pl&ce, the ark ii 
secondly, the i 



* The monumaDt called LoDg Meg, ia a £ae specimen of this 
iad of idol. 

ccording lo Mr. Daries, impliea "in the first 
n which the pati-iarch and his family were inclosed ; 
:iicle of the Zodiac, in which their luminous emhlema, 
1, and planets revolved; thirdly, the sanctuary of 
the British Ceres, which represented both the ark and the zodiac." 
(Myth. Dniid. p. 516.) 

t In the poem called Kadair Teyrn On, (Welsh. Arch, vol. i, 
p. 65.) we are told that there are four grand eanctuariea in the 
British domiiiiunB. It would have heen highly satisfactory if the 
bard had enumerated them. The two principal ones were doubt- 
less that of Stonehenge or Abury for the southern division of 
Britain ; and probably the temple at Shap, in Cumberland, which, 
as Stukeley affirms, (Itin. vol, ii. p. 15.) waa constructed on the 
plan of a serpent transmitted through a circle, and full two miles 
in length, for the northern division. In one of the Triads, however, 
(Meyrick.Cardig. Introd.) the Bard says, " there are three principal 
Choirs in Britain," and names them as follows: The Knight 
Iltuds Bangor in Caer Worgorn (Gliiiiiorganshire.) The Choir of 
Emrys (Ambres) in Caer Caradac, (Old Sarura, says Meyrick ; I 
should rather think Stonehenge ;) and Bangor Wydrin in the apple 
island, (Arallon or Glastonbury). 

^ The three great labours of the Britons are represented in a 
famous triad to be, raising the stone of Cetti, or constructing the 
mystical Cromlech or adytum ; Erecting' the Emrys, or building 
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centre of an impenetrable grove of oaks, conse- 
crated with solemn rites to the service of the 
deity, and hallowed with the blood of human 
victims. In some parts of England the initiations 
were performed in the secret recesses of holy 
caverns formed by nature with every conveni- 
ence to give effect to their celebration ; for a 
cavern was understood by the Epoptae to repre- 
sent the central cavity of the vast abyss, or the 
great receptacle of the diluvian waters ;* or, in 
other words, Hades. The peculiar degree of 
sanctity attached to these awful inclosures, was 
calculated to produce a lasting impression on the 
aspirant, as well as to prevent the idle approach 
of the uninitiated. Considerable space was 
necessary for the machinery of initiation on its 

the circular templo with petrEC ambrosise or consecrated atonea; 
and Heaping the mount of Gyvrangon, or raising the mDUnd or 
CBJrn in honour of the dead, [a all these Boletnn duties gray etonet 
were preferred. Tlie atlytum or ark of the myeteries was called a 
Cromlech, (Signs and Symbols, Lect. 6.) ajid was used aa a 
sacred pastos or place of reg:eneration. It consisted of two or more 
upright stones as supporters of a broad flat atone which was laid 
across them, bo as to form a sradl cell, within the area of which 
the aspirant was immured. The Camedd was a heap of etones 
rudely piled together over the summit of a mountain or high hill 
for sepulchral or commemorative purposes. When used as a place 
of sepulture, the cairn was more commonly composed of oarth ; 
and in this case it was termed a tumulus or barron' ; derived 
from the Celtic tumba, a tomb, and byrig, a mound of earth, or 
btfrinijmin, sep ultra. 

* I once visited Poole'a Hole, near Buxton, and fouitd the 
noise of the waters to be absolutely stunaiag. It is indeed a 
cavern of horror. 
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fewest and moBt comprehensive scale. Apart- 
ments of all sizes, cells, vaults, baths, and long 
and artfully contrived passages, with all the ap- 
paratus of terror which was used on these impor- 
tant occasions could not have been contained 
within a small compass ; although it is tolerably 
clear that initiation on a minor scale was per- 
formed in many parts of the island withia the 
inclosure of caverns of moderate dimensions. 

It is well known that what was pure mythology 
in one age became romance in another ; * and 
hence the fables current in this country about 
King Arthur and his knights connected with 
Merlin the enchanter;t their imaginary combats, 
and discomfiture of giants and powerful magi- 
cians, were all derived from occurrences that took 
place during the initiation of candidates into the 
highest mysteries of druidisra, which were of a 
complicated nature, abounding with transforma- 
tions, battles, and fearful adventures. Hence 
every remarkable structure in this island to which 
the name of Arthur is attached was doubtless 
connected with, the initiations,! 3"^^ 'he same 



Vid. Fab.Pag. Idol.b. V. c. 8. 

" Merlin was the same aa the Irish Tailgin St. Pnti'ick; in 
r words, he was Noah, or the priocipal Telchin, whence he 
denominated by the ancient Celts, Mer-Lin, or the marine 
god of the Lake." (Pah. Mya. Cab, vol. ii. p. 429.) " 1 am 
much inclined to conjecture," adds the author, "that the hardy 
knights of the Round Table were, in fact, no other than the 
infernal, or Cabiric deities." (lb. p. 437.) 

I In the county of Westmoreland are two extraordinary monn- 
:ted with each other, the one called Maryborough, or 
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may be said of all places to wliicli a giant was a 
party.* AH ancient temples consecrated to re- 



morc properly Maybur^h ; the other, Arthur's Rouod Table. The 
former is a very striking specimen of the mi.tei] iircbitecture of the 
druids, composed of stones and an enibimknient of earth, and IJet 
about four hundred yards to the west of Arthur's Table. It con- 
sists of an eminence wbicb rises gradually from the plain fur about 
one hundred and forty puces, farming the lower section or baae of 
a regular cone; tiie ascent ia every whore covered with wood, and 
the remains of timber trees of great size appear on every side. The 
summit ofthe hill is fenced round, save only an opening'' or entrance, 
twelve paces in width to the east ; the fence is eing-ular, being 
composed of an immense quantity nf loose pebbles and dints which 
perhaps were gathered from the adjoining rivers. No kind of 
mortar appears to have been used in tliis woi'k ; the stonea lie un- 
ceniented, piled up to the I'idge, near twenty paces wide at the 
base, and in height about twelve feet from the interior plain. 
Here and there time has scattered a few shrubs and trees over the 
pebbles, but in other places they are loose and naked on botfi 
sides. The space within consists of a fine plain of meadow ground 
exactly circular, one hundred paces in diameter ; and inclining a 
little to the westward from the centre is a large column of unkeiim 
stone standing erect, with its smaller end in the earth, eleven feet 
and upwards in height, and more than twenty-two feet in circum- 
ference at the middle. (Hutch. Cumb. vol. i. p. 310.) The 
sacred character of this place has been banded down by tradition, 
even to the present time. I n a correspundence which I had some 
time ago with the late Mr. Briggs of Kendal, he related the follow- 
ing anecdote respecting this druidical circle: " Not many years 
since, an old man in the neighbourhood told me, there were four 
atones at the entrance, and he bad heard old folks say that there 
had been four stones in the centre, but he could not recollect them. 
Those at the entrance he remembered very well, and they were de- 
stroyed by the landlord ofthe public bonjse by the side of Arihnr'* 
Round Table, and his servant man. But, added he, I think they 
did wrong; to meddle with these ancient things, for one of ibe men 
soon after hanged himself, and the other lost his reason. What 
must have been the veneration for this place," exclaims Mr. Bri^is, 
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ngious worsliip, in whatever country, for the 
practice of all idolatrous nations was uniform in 



" in the days of its greateEt glory, whea such a striking relic of 
auporstitiouB respect is still fostered among the peasantry of tlie 
neighlfourhood !" Arthur's Round Table is n circular earthwork, 
one hundred and ten yards in diameter in the nhole : and has nn 
elerated circular table ia the centre of forty yards in diameter. 
which is surrounded by a ring twenty yards wide, and the nhoiti 
is eocompasGcd by a fifteen yards ditch. It is Bituated on a piece 
of elevated ground near Eamont bridge, and is wholly covered 
with a fine greensward. It bears do marks of dilapidation. It 
is composed wholly of earth, and there is not a stone about it, nor 
does it appear that there ever was. It is now the theatre of an 
annual wrestling match, at which ibosB gentlemen of the county, 
who have not previously obtained the honour, are formally installed 
knights of the Round Table; of which oi'der, Thomas Wyberg, 
Esq. is the present Grand iVlaster. It was in such places as this 
that the Britons used periodically to assemble for the purpose of 
wilneEsing the sports and games which were inelitoted to prove the 
strength and agility of iheir youth, and to amuse the people. 
(Borl. Ant. Com. p. 195.) 

* In Cumberland, ibey have a legend respecting a monster of 
this nature, who resided in a cave on the banks of the river Eden. 
He is represented to have been a terror to all the surrounding 
country. His name was Isir. He subsisted by spoiling the 
neighbouring fields of their cattle, and when hard pressed by 
hunger, did not hesitate to di-ag men into his cave and devour 
them. When he washed his face, says the tradition, he piRced 
his right foot on one side of the riveT, and bis left on the other. 
The Rev. G. Hall, of Rosegill, to whom I am indebted for this 
legend, adds, " this giant, like all other giants, died and went the 
way of all flesh. When he died, tradition does not say; but it 
does say that he was buried in Penrith chm'cbyard; and that the 
stones called the giant's gi'avestones, mark his grave and the 
length of his body." This is evidently a legend of initiation 
transferred from mythologj' to romance. The rites, as we have 
seen, were most commonly performed in caverns, and beside the 
^llucid waters of a running stream, where such conveniences 
o 
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this particular, had places of initiation con'^ 
nected with them, and moat frequently these 
places were subterranean. Few caverns in this 
country remain to relate the wonders of druidical 
initiation; hut the stupendous grotto at Castle- 
ton, in Derbyshire,* called by Stukeley, the 
Stygian Cave,"!" is sufficient to convince us that 



could be placed in conJuDction; far canilidntes, during- a certain 
pfirt of the ceremony werft immersed, and fig;urately said to be 
metamoi-phosed into fishes. The giant's name was strictly my- 
tholog^ical. The myetej-ies of Britain wero sacred to Gertdwen, 
who was the same as Ceres or Isis, and she is represented by 
Taliesin as a giantess. {Welsh, Arch. vol. i. p. I6R.) The hus- 
band of lets was Osiris ; a word derived, according to Vallancey, 
from two old Celtic words, signifying the commander of a ship or 
ark; Eiis-Aire, or Ts-Ir, the very name of our Cumberland 
giant; who was no other than Osiris or Noah, and was repre- 
sented by every candidate during the initiations. Gibson, in 
Camden, (Col. 842,) saya that this giant's cavo or grotto was 
denominated Isis Parlisk, or the cavern of Isis the perilous ; 
and the current legend, as we have seen, is, that the monster 
seized men and cattle, and dragged thcin into his cave for a prey. 
The cattle were evidently brought there for sacrifice, aod the men 
for initiation, during the process of which the aspirants were 
figuratively said to be devoured hy the ijiantess Ceridiuen or fsis. 
(Vid. infra. 1. iii.) Respecting the giant's grave, I must refer to 
my former volunio of Signa and Symhols. Lect. VIl, A similar 
legend is recorded hy Stukeley, that a giant named Tarquin lived 
at Brougham Castle, In the same neighbourhood, and that Sir 
Lancelot du Lake, llien residing at Maryborough, attacked and 
slew him. 

* Antiquities of Masonry, p. !07. 

f Some very singular excavations have been discovered between 
Luckington and Badminster, Wilts, called the Giants' Cares, 
which are thus described in Childuey's Britannia Baconica, and 
ciltd in iho Aubrey MSS. " They are upon the top of a rising 
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these celebrations were of the most terrific na- 
ture ; were performed with the aid of compHcated 
machinery, and did not yield in interest and sub- 
limity to those which have been so highly eulo- 
gised in the more polished and civilized nations 
of Egypt and Greece. They were usually con- 
structed on the principles of secrecy and retire- 
ment from public observation. Long, dark, and 
in all practicable cases, intricate passages were 
the united essentials of the mysterious precinct ; 
and it is evident that as religion could not be 
practised distinct from initiation, so places for 
the performance of these important rites were 
always constructed within or near the edifices 
consecrated to religious worship. 



hill, ill numbGr about nine ; and eoido of them are oi' were formerly 
cemented with lime. Some of them are deeper, and some shal- 
lower, some broader and larger than others. They lie all together 
in a. row. The manner of them is two long atones set upon the 
sides, and broad stonea set upon the top to cover them. The least 
of iheae cavee 13 four feet broad, and some of them are nine or tea 
feet long." Sir R. C. Hoare pronounces them to be ancient 
sepulchres ; but I conceive the learned baronet to be mistaken in 
this point, for the author befoi'e cited says, " the curiosity of some 
ingenious men, as it is reported, within these forty years, tempted 
them to dig into it, and make search for some antic remains, but 
they found nothing but an old spur, and some few other things 
not worth mentioning." How could they be sepulchral if no 
remains were interred within them ? The fact is, they were no 
more sepulchral than were the pyramids of Egypt ; and 1 have no 
^itation in saying that they were constructed for the selfsame 
iz. as places of initiation into the mysteries. 



LECTURE Vlll. 

CEREMONIES OF INITIATION IN BRITAIN. 

The grand periods of initiation into these mys- 
teries were quarterly, and determined by the 
course of the sun, and his arrival at the equi- 
noctial and solstitial points.* These, at the 
remote period now under our consideration, cor- 
responded with the 13th February; 1st May; 
19th August; and 1st November-t But the time 
of annua! celebration was May eve, and the 
ceremonial preparations commenced at midnight, 
on the 29th April, and when the initiations were 
over on May eve, fires were kindled J on all the 



• Stukeley, Abui'y,p. 68. 

t The montlilj' celebrations took place when the moon was six 
days old ; and peculiar rites were appropriated to certnia days, as 
appears from aa ancient Britiah poem, thua translated by Davies, 
" A song of dark import was composed by the distingmshed Og- 
doad, who assemliied on the day of the Moon, and went in open 
procession. On tlie day of Mai's, they allotted wrath to tbeir 
adversaries. On the day of Mercury, they enjoyed full pomp. 
On thedayof Juve, they were delivered from the detested usurpers. 
On the day of Venus, the day of the great influx, they Bwam in 

the blood of men. On t}io day of Saturn, On 

the day of the Sun, there truly assembled Qve ships, and fire 
hundred of those who make supplication, &.c." 

I Toland, in his History of the Druids, (vol. i. p. 71,)8apthat 
two of these iires were kindled in every village of the nation; be- 
tM'een which the men and beasts to be sacrificed were obliged to 
pass; one of them being kindled on the cairn, and the other on 
tlie ground. 
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cairns and cromlechs throughout the island, 
which burned all night to introduce the sports of 
May day. Round these fires choral dances* 
were performed, in honour of the Solar patriarch 
Hu, or Noah, who was at this season delivered 
from his confinement in the ark.f The festival 
was phallic,J in honour of the Sun, the great 
source of generation, and consisted in the eleva- 
tion of long poles decorated with crowns of gold 
and garlands of flowers, under which the youth 
of both sexes performed certain mysterious revo- 
lutions, for it was customary to adore the sun by 
circular dances.^ These continued till the lu- 
minary had attained his meridian height; and 
then retiring to the woods, the most disgraceful 
orgies were perpetrated, and the festival ended 
jiih debauchery and intoxication. 1| 

ese were the fire dancea menlioned by Porphyry, (1. i. p, 
94,) and were probably used to propitiate that element n-hich they 
believed was destined to deatroy the world. (Ces. de bel Gal. I. vj.) 

f Signa and Symbols, hect. v. 

t Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. vi. p. 89. " It is remarkable, that one 
of the roost soleoin feasts of the HiDdooa, called that of Atiruna, 
the dayatur, falls on the sixth day of the new moon, id May, and 
IB dedicated to the goddess of generation, who is worshipped when 
the morning Btar appears, or at dawn of day, for the propagation 
.«f children and to remove barrenness." (Ibid. p. 93.) 

t^ Vid. Aaiat. Rea. toI. ii. p. 333. The mythic circle had also 
reference lo the historical period, commencing with the union 
' heaven and earth, and ending with the return of Ulysses to 
haca. (Procl. in Phot. Bibl. p. 982.) 
II This was doubtless the origin of the festivities which were 
^ctised in many parts of England, down to a very recent period, 
; the same season of the year. The following description of 
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The time of general meeting was figuratively 
said to be when the Sun was at its due meridian;* 
in allusion to that astronomical paradox founded 
on the globular fonn of the earth, which, con- 
tinually revolving on its axis, makes the central 
Sun always at its meridian to some part of its 



these games bj Stubbe, (Aaatomie of Abaees, 1595,) most iui«- 
qaivocally peiots out tlieir origin; " Against MBie-day, everjr 
parish, town, or village assemble [heniBelTOB, both men, women, 
and children ; and either all together, or dividing ihemBelveB int« 
companies, they goo Bome to the wooda and groves, some to the 
liills and mountains, some to one place, and some to another, 
where they spend all the night in plenBant pastimeB, and in the 
morning they return bringing with them birch boughes and 
branches of trees to deck their assemblies withal. But their chiefest 
jewel they bring from thence is the maie-pole, which they bring 
home with great veneration, as thus; they have twenlie orfourti* 
T/oake of oxen, every oxe having a sweete nosegaie of Sown tied 
up to the tip of his homes, and these oxen drawe home the may- 
poale, which they covered all over with flowers and hearbes, bound 
round with strings from the top to the bottome, and sometimeB it 
was painted with variable colours, having two or three hundred 
men, women, and children, following it with great devotion. And 
thus equipped it was reared with handkerchiefes and fla^s 
streaming on the top, they etrawe the ground round about it, they 
bind green boughs about it, they set up summer halles, bowers, 
and arbours, hard by it, and then fall tliey to banquetting and 
feasting, to leaping, and dancing, about it as the heathen people 
did at the dedication of their idols. 1 have beard it credeblie 
reported , by men of great gravity, credite, and reputation, that of 
fourtie, threescore, or a hundred maides going to the wood, there 
have scarcelie the third parte of them returned kome again at 

• Tlieir Gorseddaw were held in the open air, while the snit 
remained above the horizon. The bards assembled within a circle 

of sloncH, and the presiding driiid stood befure a lai^e stone la 
iho i-eutiL'. Cr.irD. Anglo Sax. vol. i, p. 197.) 
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surface. The truth is, that the rites of the insular 
sanctuary commenced at daybreak ; and the 
rising of their great deity, who was dignified 
with the appellation of " the god of victory ; the 
king who rises in light and ascends the sky,"* 
was hailed with triumphant shouts and loud ho- 
sannas. But the solemn initiations were per- 
formed at midnight, to invest them with a higher 
degree of dignity and importance. They con- 
tained three independent steps or degrees, the 
first or lowest being the Eubates, the second the 
Bards, and the third the Druids.t 

A careful preparation was used previously to 
the admission of candidates into the first degree ; 
for it was considered that without mental and 
bodily purification, the arcana of a sacred estab- 
lishment could not safely be communicated. 
The heart must be prepared to conceal, before 



} Gododin, Song xxii. 
t Thia division did not include the preparatory ceremony of the 
insular sunctuaiy, whith partook rathe-r of the nature of a qualifi- 
catioa process than of a distinct degree. Thua Taliesin, in hia 
poem of The Spoils of the Deep, speaks of" that lore which was 
four Unies reviewed in the quadrangular inclosure." (Dav. Druid, 
p. 618.) And in his poem of The Battle of the Trees, the same 
bard describes these four ceremonies of purification with ^reat 
exactness. " I was exorcised," ebj-b he, " hy Math hefore I 
became immortal ; I was exorcised hy Gwidion the great purifier 
of the Brython, of Eurowys, of Euron and Medron, of the multi- 
tude of scientific teachers, children of Math. When the removal 
took place, I was exorcised by the sovereig'n tvlien he was half 
consumed. By the &ag:e of sages was I exorcised in tlie primitire- 
Kirid, at which time 1 had a being." (Dav. Druid, p. 541.) 
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the eyes are permitted to discover flie (mtlis 
which often lie hid under significant emblems, 
the instruments, probably, of human industry; 
else the labour of years may be unprotitably 
wasted in the thankless office of committing seed 
to a barren soil, which will make no return of 
fniit commensurate with the toil of cultivation. 
They were purified by the Tolmeii,* and then 
pnt to their probation, which M'as very severe. 
Sometimes the candidate was doomed to a se- 
clusion of twenty years.t which was spent amidst 
the secret recesses of an inaccessible forest,J in a 
close and devoted application to study and re- 
flection, and the practice of gymnastic exercises. 
But this lengthened probation extended only 
to such as were regularly educated and initiated 
into the mysteries, for the express purpose of 
occupying the most elevated situations in the 
civil or ecclesiastical departments of the state. 
These were instructed in all the sciences of which 
the druids made profession. They were excited 
to emulate the heroic deeds of their progenitors. 



* The Tolmen was a perforated Btane wtiicli was used for the 
purpose of regeneration in the mysteries ; nnd the hierophaot or 
chief (Iruid was hence denominated Tola. (Vid. Borl, Ant. Corn, 
p. 166.) These consecrated petrse arc cummon all over England 
nnd Wales; and the act of passing through them was thought to 
convey extraordinurj pui'ity. In some parts of Britain they were 
denominated Main Ambres ; and the ingenious Dr. Slukeley con- 
jectures that the primitive name of Stonehenge was " the Ambres," 
whence was derived the oame of Amhresbury, a village in the 
immediate vicinity of that celebrated monument of antiquity. 



t Cesar. 1. ' 



I Gollut. As. 1. 
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■whose bravery was inculcated in verse, that it 
might never be banished from the recollection,* 
The aspirant for mere initiation, was clad in a 
robe striped alternately with white, skybliie, and 
g-i-€eH,-\ which were the sacred colours of druidism, 
and emblematical of light, truth, and /tope; and 
confined in a cromlech without food three days 
prior to his admission into each of the two first 
degrees ;J that is, he was placed in the pastos 
with the usual ceremonies on the evening of the 
first day,§ remained an entire day enclosed, or 
dead in the language of the mysteries, and was 
liberated for initiation, or in other words, restored 
I life on the third.ll The Welsh triads contain 



+ Ow( 



B W. Diet. V. Glain. 



^^■p. Borl. Ant. Corn. p. 83. 

^^B( Signs and SymbolH, Lect. vi. 

^^^^K " It was customary with the Hebrews," says the Abbe 

^^^Mniry, (Manners of the Ancient laraelitea, p. 4, c. 3,) " to ex- 
preBS a whole day by tbe tei'ms, the evening and the morning ; or 
bj theEG, the night and the day ; which the Greeks e.fpresE by 
their nuchthemeron ; and which as well signifies any particular 
part of the day or night, as the whole of it. And this is the reason 
why a thing that has lasted two nights and one whole day, and 
a part only of the preceding and followinjj days, ia said by the 
Hebrews to have lasted three days and three iiights." 

II This was symbolical of the patriarch Adam, who died on one 
day, the world before the flood beiog ho esteemed ; remained in 
the tomb another day, i. e. duriag the continuance of the post- 
diluvian world ; and will rise i^ain to judgment on the third or 
eternal day ; and being purified from his corruptions, will remain 
for ever happy in a place of light. It was further symbolical of 
Noah, who entered into the ark in one year; remained inclosed a 
year, and was emancipated from his confinement, or rebora, in the 
third year. Much confusion arose in the mytliology of the ancient 
Brld from this doctrine. The aspirant, like Noah, is supposed 
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a hint of this solitary confinement in the cromlech 
when speaking of the initiation of Arthur, who 
is there said to have been imprisoned " three 
Dights in the iuclosure of Oeth and Anoeth, and 
three nights with the lady of Pendragon, and 
three nights in the prison of Kud, under the fiat 
stone of Echemeint ; and one youth j"eleased him 
from the three prisons, namely, Goreu, the son 
of Cystenin, his nephew."* The last of these 

to have lived in the old world, and was hence esteemed a venerable 
old man ,- but he was new bom from the mysteries, as Noah wu 
from the ark, and hence he was considered but an injanl. NobIi 
built the ark, and it waa consequently represented as his daughter; 
but he v/as united with the ark, and they together floated over the 
alt-pervading wave ; hence she was taken for hii wife ; and ulti- 
mately he n-afi born irom the ark, which, from this circumstance, 
sustained the character of his mother. Again, when he i« said 
to die, the ark is his coffin ; when a child, it is his cradle; and 
when he is eupposed to sleep in deep repose during the pre* 
valence of the waters, it is hit bed. (Vid. Fab. Pag, Idol. vol. 
ii. p. 281.) The confusion this would necessarily create could 
not be reconciled without having recourse to a multiplication of 
deities, and therefui'e in Greece, as the father of the female prin- 
ciple or ark, Noak waa termed Saturn ; as her husband he was 
termed Jupiter, and as her son, Bacchus; and when the soiar 
and the arkile superBtitiooB were connected, he became Apollo, 
and Boon branched off into a number of collateral deities which 
peopled their imaginary heaven, and tended to mystify their sys- 
tem of religion, and place it entirely out of the reach of ordinal; 
comprehension ; and the unravelment of this intricate machinery 
formed one grand secret of the Greater Mysteries, in which the 
hieropliant reduced all the complicated pantlieon of idolatry ID 
one single god. (Cudworth, Intel. Syst. 1. i. c. 4.) Tliia subjecl 
is also handled at length in Faber's Pagan's Idolatry, (b. i. c. 1. 
s. 10-12.) 

• Welsh Archwol. Triad. 50. Dav. Druid, p. 4U4. 
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^^risons was evidently the cromlech, in which it 
is certain the candidate endured a confinement 
of much more extended duration,* before he was 
admitted to the last and most distinguished pri- 
vilege of druidism. 

When the sanctuary was prepared for the 
solemii business of initiation, the druids and 
their attendants, ceremonially arranged, properly 
clothed, crowned with ivy and protected by amu- 
lets ; a hymn to the sun was chanted.t and 
three blessed drops\ of the Spirit were earnestly 
implored. The candidate was then introduced, 
and placed under the care of the officer who was 
stationed to receive him " in the land of rest." 
Soon, however, the active duties of initiation 
were commenced. The aspirant, who was deno- 
minated a blind man,§ was appointed to kindle 
a fire under the cauldron. As the cauldron was 
a mystical word to express the whole circle of 
science taught in the mysteries, so the act of 
kindling the fire under it must have had an 
evident reference to those preliminary ceremonies 
which were practised before the disclosure of 

B'-. Welsh Archasol. vol. i. p. 19. 
» Maur. Hint. Hiod. vol. ii. p. 170. 
', Signs and Symbols, Lect. VIll. 
The ceremonieB of iaitiation which I am about to describe 
1 illustrate, have been transmitted to us by Taliesin, in a poem 
extraordinary meiit, called Hanea Taliesin; which contains a 
mytbological account of the candidate's progress through the 
.different stages, to his ultimate state of perfection. A translation 
^ thiapuem may be tbund in Dav. Druid, p. 189, 213. 229. 
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any part of the august secrets of the order. A 
pageant was then formed, and the several can- 
didates were arranged in ranks consisting of 
threes. Jives, and sevens, according to their res- 
pective qualifications, and conducted nine times 
round the sanctuary in circles from east to west 
by the south ;* proceeding at first " with solemn 
step and slow/' amidst an awful and death-like 
silence, to inspire a sacred feeling adapted to the 
reception of divine truths; at length the pace 
increased, until they were impelled into a rapid 
and furious motion by the tumultuous clang of 
musical instruments, and the screams of harsh 
and dissonant voices, reciting in verse the praise 
of those heroes who had been brave in war, cour- 
teous in peace, and devoted friends and patrons 

* Dioilorufl informB us that the temple of Sloaulienge was the 
peculiar abode of Apollo ; and that the god amused himself with 
a dance once in nineteen years, amongat his eatahlished train. 
On this obeervatiou, Davies remarks, that " as it was the known 
practice for certain priests, in the celebration of the mjateries, 
personally to represent the sun and the moon, 1 conjecture that 
the Druida, in their great festival of the cycle, dressed up a 
pngeant of their owa order, to personate this lumiDoua diviai^." 
The same may be said of the dance called Betaiinus, which was 
used during the initiations in honour of the solar orb, and his 
attendant planets ; and of the Egyptian Pyrrhic dance, afterwards 
used by the Greeks, which was performed at the summer solstice, 
accompanied by the singiog of dilhyramhic odes ; and the same 
idolatrous dances were performed by the Israelites, which tliey had 
learned in Egypt, In the Raaa Jattra, or the dance of the circle 
in India, the performers proceeded sometimes from left to right, 
as amongst the Romans; and sometimes from right to left, as 
with (he Greeks and Britons. And the Greeks used a similar 
while their choruses were performing. 
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of religion.* This sacred ceremony completed, 
an oath of secrecy was administered, and hence 
the waters of the cauldron were said to deprive 
the candidates of utterance. -f The oath was 
ratified by drinking out of the sacred vessel; 
and thus sealed, its violation could only be ex- 
piated by death.J 

In the prosecution of the consecutive cere- 
monies, the following characters were succes- 
sively sustained by the aspirant. Taliesin ap- 
plies them to himself in his poem of Angar Cy- 
vyndawd.§ " I have been a blue salmon; I 
have been a dog;|| I have been a roebuck on 
the mountain ; I have been a stock of a tree ; I 
have been a spade ; I have been an axe in the 
hand ; I have been a pin in a forceps for a year 
^nd a half; I have been a cock, variegated with 



*" The dance was somewhat eimilar to the wild ceremonial 
dances of llie Corybantes; and is mentioned by Taliesin, in hie 
poem of Kadair Teyra On ; (Welsh Archfeol. vol. i. p. fiS,) and 
more particularly described in another poem, where the bard says, 
" The assembled train were dancing after the manner, and singing 
in cadence, with garlands (of ivy) on their brows; loud was the 
clattering of shields round the ancient cauldron in frantic mirth," 
&c. (D.iv. Druid, p. 576.) Toland, in hie History of the Druids, 
may aleo be usefully consulted on this ceremony ; and Borlase in 
IliB Antiquities of Cornwall. 



Welsh Archeaol. vol. i. p. 45. 



^t Turn. Vindicat, p. 58; 
ieein, Preiddeu Am 
i Welsh Archil, vol. i. p. 3G. 
Wjji We have already witnessed the profuse use of this anin: 
B mysteries; and we shall End as we proceed, that similar ci 
IS were exhibited in the mysteries of Britain. 
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white, upon hens in Eidin ; I have been a t 
lion upon a mare ; I have been a buck of yellow 
hue in the act of feeding ; I have been a grain of 
the arkites which vegetated on a hill, and then 
the reaper placed me in a smoky recess,* that I 
might be compelled freely to yield my corn, 
when subjected to tribulation ;■)■ I was received 
by a henj with red fangs and a divided crest;^ 
I remained nine months an infant in her womb ;|| 
I have been Aedd,1[ returning to my former 
state ; 1 have been an offering before the sove- 
reign;** I have died; I have revived iff and 
conspicuous with my ivy branch ;l\ I have been 
a leader, and by my bounty I became poor.^§ 
Again was I instructed by the cherisher with red 
fangs. nil Of what she gave me^^ scarcely can 



• The dark cavern of initiation. 

+ Or in other words, that the austerity of initiation might 
liumaoize and improve the heart, and elicit the fraita of moralitj 

[ The arkite g^oddesB, Ceridwen, was represented in the initiu- 
tiona ns a hen with red fangfi. 

\ Emblematical of the lunette, oi' six days raoon, 

II Alluding to the pastoB or cromlech. 

T The helio-arkite god, or his priest. 

•' When presented to the archdruid after initiation. 

tt Another alloaion to the cromlech, ia which the aspirant 
suffered a. mythological death and reviviGcalion. 

It It has been already obaerved that the aspirant v/na crowned 
with ivj-. 

^§ A mystical poverty was the characteristic of a candidate 
duiing the process of initiation. 

IIII Ceridwen. 

m Instruction in all mysteries and sciences human and divine. 
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.utter the great praise that is due."* And in 
his poem of Csid Goddeu, the same poet gives 
a further account of his numerous adventures 
during the ceremony of initiation. " I have been 
a spotted adder on the mount ; I have been a 
viper in the lake ;t I have been stars among the 
superior chiefs ; I have been the weigher of the 
falling drops, drest in my priest's cloke and 
furnished with my bowl. "J These extraordinary 
transformations were undoubtedly effected by 
means of masks, shaped like the heads of those 
animals^ which the aspirant was feigned to re- 
present, and garments composed of their skins.|| 



• Dar. Druid, p. 373. 

t Serpents, aa wa have alread; ss'en, were much u 
tlie ancient myateriea. 

t Dav. Druid, p. 544. 

§ Figures of men with the heads of animala are very ci 
on the monuraonta of Egypt. (Vid. tlie Plates to Belzoni'e Re- 
seai'ches.) Dr, Pococke says, (Deecrip. of the East, vol. i. p. 
96,) " in some of the temples I have observed that the human 
budy has always on it the head of some bird or beast." 

II From a tradition of this practice arose that prevailing opinion 
that " the spectres of Britain were hellish, more numerous than 
those of Egypt, of which some are yet remaining," says Gildas, 
" strangely featured and ugly, and still to he seen both within 
and without tlie forsaken walla, looking stern and grim, after their 
usual manner." (Gibson's Camd. .txxv.) The practice was 
continued as a muvimery or holiday sport down to a comparatively 



t period. 



" There was a sport," says Strutt, (Sports, p. 
)ngp the ancients, which usually took place in 
the Kalends of January, and probably formed a part of the Satur- 
nalia, or feasts of Saturn. It consisted in Taumvtings and dis- 
guisemenii ; for the actora took upon themselves the resemblanee 
wild beasts or domestic cattle, and wandered about from one 
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The second part of the ceremony commenced 
with striking the blind man a violent blow on the 
head with an oar, and a pitchy darkness imme- 
diately ensued,* which was soon cJianged into a 
hiaze of light which illuminated the whole area 
of the shrine, for now the fire was kindled. 
This was intended to shadow forth the genial 
effects of that great transition from darkness to 
light which the arkite patriarch experienced on 
emerging from the gloom of tlie ark to the bright- 
ness of a pure and renovated world, enlightened 
by the rays of a meridian sun. The light was 
however suddenly withdrawn, and the aspirant 
again involved in chaotic darkness. His heart 
thrilled with horror. The most dismal bowlings, 
shrieks, and lamentations, saluted his astonished 
ears ; for now the death of their great progenitor, 
typified by his confinement in the ark, was com- 

plnce to aaother; and he, I presume, stood hig-heet in the estima- 
tion of hia fellow, who best supported the character of the brute 
he imitated. Thia nhimsical amusement was exceedingly popular, 
and contiDued to be practised lung after the establishment of 
Chrifitinnity," It was, indeed, very common in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. and was doubtless tiie remains of the system of 
metamorpliosis nbich was used during the druidical initiations ; 
the memory of wbicii was retained long' after the institution itself 
was buried in oblivion ; for the mummers were always decorated 
with ivy leaves, the churacteristica of the priesthood, and the 
insigoia of the myateries. The Christmas morris dances of the 
present day are perhaps the last remains of this idolatrous auper- 
Btition. 

* The oar is an unequivocal emblem of the deluge; and ibe 
darkness represented the state of obscurity in which Hu was 
involved while confined within the gloomy recesses oftbe ark. 
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«morated with every exteruiil mark of sorrow.* 
This was succeeded by the howUiig and barking 
of dogs.t the blowing of horns,}; and the voices of 
men uttering discordant cries. His timidity in- 
creasing, he would naturally attempt to fly, 
without knowing where to look for safety. 
Escape was however impossible, for wherever 
he turned, ichite dogs, with shining red ears,§ 
appeared to bay at his heels. Thus he was said 
to be transformed into a hare ;1| evidently in al- 



* Thia was the origin of the coroaach or funeral dirge used by 
the Celts to a very recent period ; and even now imitnted by the 
wild peasantG of our eisler couDtry at tlie funeral of a deceased 
friend or relation, 

t Tlie tale of Pwyll in the Cambrian Register (vol. i. p. 177.) 
records this circumstance : " Pwyll entering fully upon the chase, 
and listening to the cry of the pack, btgaa to hear distinctly the 
cry of another pack which was of a dift'erent tone from that of 
va dogs, and was coming in an opposite direction." The 
of this tale is worth considering, as it contains many plain 






IS relative t 
Tale of Pwyll, ; 
I Tale of Pwyll. 
formance of these 
with reii diadems. Dogs w 
agents under supernatural 
of Algiers, gives a curious inst n e o 
Turks report, as a certain truth Ih 
Barbarosa was found, four or G e t a 



Taliesin. Kadair Teyrn On. 

aids were habited during the per- 

in while vestments, and crowned 

generally considered to be effective 

< f;an, in his history 

He says, that " the 

o pse of Heyradin 

f the ground lying 



by his sepulchre, after he had been th c ul umi?d ; nor could 
they possibly make him lie quiet nbega tUa Greek wizard 
counselled them to bury a bla k dog a ether with the body. 
This done, he lay stilt, and gave tl em no f the trouble." 

11 Hanes Taliesin. The tale oi P 7II hovever, likens the 
aspirant to a stag. 
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lusion to the timidity which was the natural con- 
sequence of all the horrors to which he was 
necessarily exposed.* The gigantic goddess 
Ceridwen, in the form of a proud mare.t emerging 
from behind the veil, now seized the astonished 
candidate, and by main force bore him away to 
the mythological sea of Dylan, into whose puri- 
fying stream he was immediately plunged by the 
attendant priest, and hence he was said to be 
changed into a fish ;\ and to remain a whole year 



* 1 nm inclined to think that the career of the aspirant was 
frequently contested by rea.1 or imagiaflry opponents to prove his 
pergonal courage. These conteata nera probably of a nature 
Bomewhat similar to the subsequent practice of the Crueadere 
during' the process of admlB-sion into the superior orders of knight- 
hood. The foilowing passage in the poem of Gododin, (Song xxii. 
Dav. Druid, p. 365.) generally, and perhaps truly referred to the 
slaughter of the Britons at the fatal banquet giveu by Hengiat to 
Vortig'ern, at Stonehenge, forcibly points out the probable danger 
which surrounded the candidate at this period of the initiation. 
" Whilst the assembled train were accumulating like a darkening 
swarm around him, without the semblance of a retreat, hU exerted 
wisdom planned a defence against the pallid outcasts with their 
sharp pointed weapons." 

t Or rather iiend mare. She is here represented as a monstrous 
animal compounded of a mare aud a hen. (Dav. on British Coins.) 

t Dylan, according to Mr. Davies, (Druids, p. 100.) was the 
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in the deep in the character of Arawn, the 
arkite.* The pursuit of his terrible pereecutore 
did not end liere. The same appalling noises 
still assailed his ears ; and his pursuer, trans- 
formed into an otter, threatens him with des- 
truction. Emerging at length from the stream, 
the darkness was removed, and he found himself 
surrounded with the most brilliant coruscations 
of light, t This change produced in the attendants 
a corresponding emotion of joy and pleasure, 
which was expressed by shouts and loud pseans, 
to testify their supreme felicity at the resusci- 
tation of their god, or in other words, his egress 
from the purifying wave. The aspirant was 
here presented to the Archdruid, seated on his 
throne of state, who expatiated on the design of 
the mysteries ; imparted some portion of the 
cabalistical knowledgeof druidism ; and earnestly 

tThe floods came forth 
From heaven to the great deep." 
Dylan was Noah, bo Stoaehenge was denominated the mundane 
arV, which was feig'ned to have been conveyed across the Irish 
channel by Hu, aaother name for Dylan, tfho, as the legend is 
recorded by Christian writers, is represented as the prince of 
darkness, the devil. (Drayton, Poly-Olbion, Song. 4.) 

* " It was proposed that Pwyll should assume the form of 
Arawn, and preside in the deep in his character and person for 
one complete year." (Tale of Pywll.) 

t " At the completion of the year, Pwyll returns from the 
palace of the deep into his own dominions, and providing a solemn 
sacrifice, beheld the sig^n of the Rainbow glittering in ail its 
brilliancy of colouring, under the character of a lady mounted 
upon a horse of a pale, bright colour, great and very high." 
.tTale of Pwyll.) 
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rccomnieniled the practice of fortitude to the 
exhausted aspirant; for the exercise of this 
virtue constituted in the opinion of the druids, 
one leading trait of perfection.* 

After his lustration and subsequent enlight- 
ening, the novice was said to become a bird who 
penetrates the regions of the air towards the lofty 
arch of heaven, to figure out the higb and 
supernal privileges he had just attained; the 
favour of heaven and the protection of the gods. 
He was now instructed in the morality of the 
order; incited by precept to act bravely in war; 
taught that souls are immortal, and must live in 
a future state ;t solemnly enjoined to the duties 
of divine worship, to practise morality ;]; and to 
avoid sloth, contention, and folly ; and ultimately 
was invested with some sacred badges of 
druidisui. The crystal,^ an unequivocal test of 
initiation, 11 was delivered to him, as an undoubted 

' Dicyg. Laert, PrcHEm. 

t Mela. I. iii. c. 2, J Dioj. Uert. Pro(em. |' 

I This amulet waa variouHly shapeil. SomelimeB like a nraad 
bead of glass ; (Owen's Diet. v. Glain.) al others, like a crescent 
or glasa boat; (Kadeir Taliesin. Weleh Archsol. vol. i, p. 37.) 
now it tvQH ilenomiDated a glass circle, (Preiddeu Annwii. Dav. 
Druid. Append. No. iii.) and now a glosa house. (Ibid.) To 
each case it waa a powerful talisinaii of protection ; and its colour 
was merely the murk of distinctioa between the different orders. 
The druids' ciystal was white; the hards' skyblue, the eubates' 
green, and the aspiraDts' was distinguished by a mixture of all 
these colours. The secret of manufacturing them rested aolel; 
wirti llie druids. 

II " A crystal ring Abdaldar wore : 
The powerful g^ni condensed 
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preservative from all future dangers ; and if not 
intended for tlie liighest offices of the priesthood, 
he was brought before the sacred fire, three 
hymns were chanted to the honour of Hu and 
Ceridwen, accompanied by the bardic harps ; 
the mead was solemnly administered by the at- 
tendant officer, and the initiated aspirant was 
dismissed with solemn ceremonies. 

But after having surmounted the two former 
degrees, he was still deemed exoteric, and few 
attained the character of esoteric, or thrice born ; 
for this degree was administered to none but 
persons of rank and consequence ; and if a noble 
candidate aspired to a liiglier degree of perfection 
than had been already communicated, he under- 
went other and more arduous ceremonies of puri- 
lation. He was compared to a grain of pure 
leat, emblematical of his perfect fitness for the 
ighcst mysteries of druidism ; and committed 
to the secluded solitude of the cromlech for the 
space of nine months, during which time he 
applied himself to the study of theology, natural 
philosophy, and divination, cosmography, as- 
tronomy, geography, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
and music. This tedious period was devoted to 
study and reflection, that the candidate might 
prepared to understand, more perfectly, the 

Frimeval dews that upon Caucasus 
Felt the first winter's frost. 

it may have charms 

To blind or poison." 

Southey's Thalaba. vol. i. p. 84, 103. 
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sacred truths in which he was now ahout to be 
Cully instructed. It was the death and burial of 
the mysteries ; and on its expiration he was said 
to be newly born from the womb of Ceridwen, 
and was pronounced a regenerate person, cleansed 
from his former impurities by tlie mystical con- 
tents of her cauldron. Wlien his term of pro- 
bation expired, hisqualilicatlons were ascertained 
by propounding many abstruse queries in the 
branches of science to which his attention has 
been directed.* 

Thisconfinement and subsequent emancipation 
was represented by a continuation of the former 
kind of symbols. The candidate, while under 
the supposed form of a grain of pure wheat, was 
encountered by his pursuer, Ceridwen the fury,t 
in the shape of a higli crested hen,]: who selected 
him from the heap amongst which he lay, and 
swallowed him. He is said to have remained 

* The Dature of this intellectual investig-ntion may be estimated 
from the following specimcD selected out of Davies'a Di-uida. 
{p. 50.)" At what time and to what extent will land be productive ? 
WImt is the extent and diameter of the earth ? Who is the regu- 
lator between heaven and earth? What brings forth the gkin 
from tbe working of elones ? Where do the cuckoos, which viait 
tis in tlie eummer, retire during the winter ? Who carried the 
mensuring line of the Lord of causes — what scale was used when 
the heavens were reared aloft ; and who supported the curtain 
from the earth to the skies ? Knowest thou what thou art in the 
hour of sleep; a mere body, a mere soul, or a secret retreat of 
light? What supports the fabric of the habitable earth ? Who is 
the Illuminator of tbe soul ; who has seen — who )uum-s him ?" &e, 

t Geridwen wracb. Welsh Archteol. vol. i. p. 19. 

I Vid, Daviee. Remarks ou British Coins. 
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nine months in her womb, lo depict the period 
of his seclusion from the world in the Pastos, the 
door of which was reputed to he under the 
guardianship of the terrible divinity Buanawr,* 
armed with a drawn sword, whose vindicative 
rage, excited by the pusillanimity, or unworthi- 
ness of the aspirant, would make earth, hell, 
and heaven itself tremble-t When the full period 
of gestation in the womb of Ceridwen was com- 
plete, the aspirant was prepared for the consum- 
mation of his knowledge; and after a very 
dangerous process had been successfully braved, 
he received the highest and most ineffable degree 
of light and purity which mortal man was 
esteemed able either to confer or receive. This 
was emblematically performed by placing the 
new born in/ant id a coracle,]: or small boat 
covered with a skin, and committing it to the 



• Dav, Druid, Append. No. vJi. 
^ -f- The duty of this releotlcBs Janitor was, to prevent unlawful 
mtruHion, and to eee that the candidate went through his probation 
wMi becoming fortitude and perseverance- On the flat stone 
Iribieh covered this miserable place of peoBiice, denominated hy 
Ikliesio, ihe gate of keil, (Priddeii Annwn. W. Avchnol. vol. i. 
jt,.4£.) a sheathed sword was placed, to denote equally a love of 
justice and peace, (Owen's Diet. v. Cromlec.) and a certain 
svtributioa if the sanctuary were profaned by cowardice or irre- 
nhltlon, 

. t l^iB description of boat is still used by the fishermen of 
Vales. " These coracles," says Wyndham in his Tour through 
Wales, " are generally five feet and a half long;, and four feet 
broad; their bottom is a little rounded, and their shape is exactly 
otbI. They are ribbed with light laths or split twigs in the 
r of basket work, and are covered with a raw hide and 
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mercy of the winds and waves. The candidate 
was actually set adrift in the open sea on the 
evening of the a9th of April,* and was ohliged 
to depend on his own address and presence of 
mind to reach the opposite shore in safety. This 
dangerons nocturnal expedition was the closing 
act of initiation, and sometimes proved the 
closing scene of life. If he possessed a strong 
ai'jn and a well fortified heart, he might succeed 
in gaining the safe landing place on Gwyddnn's 
wear, which was the typical mountain where the 
Ark rested when the waters of the deluge had 
suhsided ; but if either of these failed during the 
enterprise, the prospect before hiin was little less 
than certain dcnlh. Hence, on beholding across 
a stormy sea, at the approach of night, the 
dashing waves breaking on the wear at an im- 
mense and almost hopeless distance; the timid 
probationer has frequently been induced to dis- 
trust his own courage, and abandon the under- 
taking altogether. A refusal which brought on 
a formal and contemptuous rejection froin the 
hierophaut, and the candidate was pronounced 
unworthy of a participation in the honours and 
distinctions to which he aspired ; and to which, 
from this moment, he was for ever ineligible. 



Etrong cnnvasB, pitched Id Euch a manner aa to prevent leaking. 
A seat crossed just above the centre towards the broad end. The 
men paddle them nitb one hitnd, and fish uith the other; nnd 
when theii' work is finished, bring their bunts home ou tlieir 
backs." 

* Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iij, p. 177, 
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" Thy coming without external purity ;" thus was 
he addressed in a prescribed formulary, " is a 
pledge that I will not receive thee. Take out 
the gloomy one. From my territory have I 
alienated the useful steed ;— my revenge upon 
the shoal of earthworms is, their hopeless longing; 
for the pleasant allotment. Out of the rereptarle 
which is thy aversion did I obtain the Rainbow."* 
But the fearless aspirant who surmounted all 
these dangers was triumpliantly received from 
the water on May evef by the Archdruid, the 
representative of Gwiddno, and his companions, 
and unhesitatingly announced his own inspiration 
by proclaiming himself capable to foretell future 
events. Thus the three precious drops of otficn- 
cious water from the cauldron of Ceridwen ; or, 
in other words, the three mysterious degrees, were 
no sooner attained, tlian the candidate received 
the undisputed power of vaticination in its 
highest form.| The fermented contents of the 

• Welsh Archffiol. vol. i. p. 1(35. Dav. Druid, p. 251. 

t The following custom may have originuted from an indistinct 
tradition of this ceremony. " Near Clifton ia a famous spring 
where the people go annually every May day to drink, by a 
custsm beyond all remembrance ; they hold it an earnest of good 
luck in the ensuing year to be there and drink of the water before 
Sunrise." (Stukeley. Itin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 45.) 

I How questiouahlc soever these powers might be, thtiy con- 
ferred an actual superiority on the initiated, which he seldom 
failed to exert to his own personal advantage. Let ub raise our 
hands in devout gratitude to Him who brought hfe and immortality 
to light, for delivering ua from the power of sueh a gross nnd 
dreadful superstition as that under which the first occupiers of our 
.thralled! 
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cauldron were reputed poisonous, after the three 
efficacious drops bad been disengaged from the 
boiling vessel, and appropriated to tbe fortunate 
aspirant, wliich referred to the doctrine of regene- 
ration ; for the refuse of tbe concoction was sup- 
posed to be deeply impregnated with all the 
impurities of which the renovated novice was 
now disburdened. But the three drops in which 
the accumulated virtues of the cauldron were 
concentrated, had tlie reputation of conveying, 
not only unlimited wisdom and knowledge ; but 
also, the inestimable gift of immortality. 

The completion of the Three Degrees was 
termed being t/irice born;* the adept thencefor- 
ward was denominated Dedwydd, {Ettowtji^') and 
could say to the multitude of the profane, Stand 
by, come not near me, I am holier than ye If and 
the benefits resulting from this privilege were so 
various and important, as amply to compensate 

• In a poem of Taliesin, to whirh I have often referred, he 
B himself thrice bam after the coududing scene of his 
First he was born of his natural parent ; then from iho 
ivombof Cerid\ven, the mytholi^ical ark, where he was a represen- 
tative of the arkite patriarch ; and lastly from the coracle, or ark 
itself. To this effect also the Brahmins say, " The first )nrtb is 
from a natural mother ; the second from the ligature of the xaaa ; 
the third from tlie due performance of the sacrifice (ot initiation ;) 
such are the births of him who is usually called thrice bom, ac- 
cording to the text of the Veda," (Ordin. of Menu. Sir W. Jones 
Works, vol. iii. p. 106.) The Greeks also styled their Epopts, 
Tptyovos, thrice born; and tbe last birth, like that of Taliesin, 
was from an Ark. A passage in the Geeta, (p. 67.) assigns per- 
fection to the Yogee who hiid accomplished nimiy birtht. 

f Isaiah IxT. 5. 
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for the danger necessarily incurred in the process. 
These benefits rendered the possessor eligible 
for any ecclesiastical, civil, or military dignity, 
and consisted of every species of instruction 
which had a tendency to store the mind with 
wisdom, fortitude, and virtue. The whole circle 
of human science was open to his investigation ;* 
the knowledge of divine things was communicated 
without reserve ; he was now enabled to perform 
the mysterious rites of warship, and had his un- 
derstanding enriched with an elaborate system 
of morality. 

* This superior knowledge was that particular species of 
worldly wisdom on which the prophet pronounces this severe in- 
rectiTe. Every man is brutish by his knowledge. (Jerem. li. 17.) 



LECTURE IX. 



SYMBOLS AND DOCTRINES OI' THE DHU1DS. 



The initiationa were finally completed at day- 
break,- and at the rising of the sun, an awful 
period with those who practised tlie Sabian 
idolatry, as a decisive proof of his cabalistic 
attainments, the adept wa3 required to exhibit 
his skill in the art of divination. These mystical 
performances were of various kinds. On high 
occasions the entrails of sacrifices afforded them 
every information they could desire on all sub- 
jects which came under their consideration. 
They predicted future events from the flight of 
birds ;* by white horses ;t by the agitation of 
water, or hydromancy, and by lots.J The latter 
process, being the most celebrated, may merit a 

• TalicBin. Mic Dinbych. Welsli Archreol. vol. i. p. 67. 
t Borl. Ant. Corn. p. 134. 

I TalieBin. Kadair Teym On. Welsh Arcbfeol. vol. i. p. 65. 
Sir R. C. Honre <ii»;overed in a tumuluB near Stonehen^e, amidet 
some aehea anil burned bones, fimr aniall bone irinkets. which he 
suppoaes were used for casting lots. They are obloug, about 
ihrea quarters of an inch one way, by half an inch fho other, and 
about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. One aide is flat and 
nre each adorned with a separate and 
s gi'eat antiquary ranks them amoogat 
which he had been foiiunale enough 
to discover iu all his laborious and comprehensive researchea ; and 
considers them as forming a step towards the use of letters. 



the other convex, and tl 
distinguishing device. 
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brief description. One hundred and forty-seven 
shoots were cut from the apple tree, with many 
superstitious ceremonies ; they were exactly of 
the same length, but with a varied diversity of 
branchings and ramifications, each being a secret 
syDibol representing a word, a letter, or an idea. 
These were the elementary principles by which 
the result was effected. Being cast Into a white 
napkin, after certain incantations the divine will 
was ascertained on any specifiedsubject by taking 
an indifferent number of these tallies indiscrimi- 
nately from the napkin, and skilfully developing 
the mysterious ideas which they appeared to 
convey. Of all the secrets of druidism, this 
appears to have been the most highly esteemed. 
It was celebrated by the bards in all the language 
of grave and lofty panegyric ; and even the pos- 
session of an orchard containing one hundred and 
forty-seven apple trees of equal size, age, and 
beauty, with wide spreading branches, and pure 
white blossoms succeeded by delicious fruit, was 
a prize more splendid and desirable than any 
temporal dignity or spiritual rank.* 

It is to be remarked that one hundred and 
forty-seven was a magical number, produced by 
multiplying the square of seven by the sacred 
number three; for like the rest of the world the 
druids paid the most sacred regard to odd numbers. 
In them, some unusual charm was supposed to 
exist which would propitiate the favour of the 

• MjrdJin's Avalleiiau, in Dav, Druid, p. 465. 
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deity, and secure to the pious worehipper the 
blessing of divine protection. The number three 
was held in peculiar veneration by this order of 
men ; and hence the arrangement of classes both 
in civil and religious polity partook of a ternary 
form.* Nothing could be transacted without a 
reference to this number. On solemn occasions, 
the processions were formed three times round the 
sacred inclosure of Caer Sidi ;t their invocations 
were thrice repeated, and even their poetry waa 
composed in tritids.\ The ternary deiseal,§or 

* Thus Gaul was divided into three provinces, die Belgee, (he 
Acqiiitaoi, and the Celtie ; the lohabitants were of three claeses, 
the Druids, the Equites, and the Plebs; and the hierarchy con- 
BiBted of three gjadatione, the Dniids, the Bards, and the Eubates. 
Wales, England, and Scotland, w3redenominated Cymru, Lloeg;«r 
and Alhan ; and Robert of Gloucester gives these names to the 
three sons of his fabulous kjng' Brutus. 

But this noble prince sones had thre, 
By hys wyf Innogen, noble men and fre, 
Locryn and Kamber and Albanak al bo, &c. 

t Pennant's Tour in Scotl. P. li. p. 15. 

I The triads of the bards, like the proverbs of every country in 
the world, were a series of truisms wrapt up in pithy aenteocei 
adapted to oral transmission ; and it appears highly probable that 
many of the abstruse secrets of religion ; the sacred lore of 
druidism ; the institutional maxims of the bards, were commuoi- 
cated in this form, as well calculated for being treasured up in the 
memory ; for we hare it on record that these secrets were con- 
tained in 20,000 verses, which required twenty years atudy to 
understand perfectly. (P. Mela. 1. 3. c. 2. Ces. 1. 6. c. 2.) The 
public triads however, »hich were scattered amongst the people, did 
not exceed three hundred, according to tradition, (W. Arch. vol. 
2. p. 75,) of which little more than a third part have descended 
to our times, (Diiv. Dru. p. 30,_J 

S Toliind. Druids, p, \W. 
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JiTocession from east to west by the soutli,* ac- 
companied ail their rites whether civil or reli- 
gious,t and nothing was accounted sanctided 
without the performance of this preliminary cere- 
mony.]: They entertained a similar veneration for 
the number sewcw;^ taught that the upper regions 
of the air contained seven heavens ; and gave 
to man seven external senses, appetite and aver- 
sion being added to hearing, seeing, feeling, 
tasting, and smelling. The combinations of 
seven and three were hence, in all their forms, 
esteemed sacred. Thus tlieir great period of 
thirly years was produced by the sum of seven 
and three multiplied by three; and we have 
already seen that the magical number one hun- 
dred and forty-seven was so much esteemed be- 
cause it proceeded from the square of 7X3. 
Several druid monuments are still in existence, 
consisting of nineteen upright stones, (7-i-3-|-3') 



^ ' This custom might probably have been adopted fiom the 
Pyth^orean philosophy, which repreBented Light by the circular 
motion from east to west, and Darkness by the contrary course. 
Thus Timixus the Locrian says, in a disquisition on the science of 
aatronomy, " The sun malieth day in performing' his course from 
east to west, and night by motion fi'oni west to east." 

t Jamieson. Scot. Diet, in to. Widdersinnia. 

X It may be added that this number uas invested with peculiar 
properties, by every nation under heaven, some referiing its origin 
to the three great circles in the heavens, two of which the sun 
touches in bis annual course, and the tbird he piiases over ; and 
others to soroe ancient, though mutilated tradition of either the 
trinity, or thearlcite triad. 

^ Vide ut supra, Lett. 7. in nota. 
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in allusion to the cycle of the sun and moon, 
couimonly called the Metonic cycle, which waa 
familiar to the druids of Britain.* 

The possession of the orchard containing one 
hundred and forty-sevcQ apple trees above noticed 
was, however, figurative. The orchard repre- 
sented the place of initiation ; the apple trees 
were the druids ; the white blossoms, their gar- 
ments ; the fruit, their doctrine, while the strong 
and vigorous branches represented their power 
and authority, which in many cases, exceeded 
that of the monarch. They were the sole inter- 
preters of religion, and consequently superin- 
tended all sacrifices, for no private person was 
allowed to ofier a sacrifice without their sanction. 



* Biod. Sic. I. xii. c. S. A striking' monument of druidism 
both with respect to form and Bituation atill exiBta near KesaHck, 
which contains an adytum in complete prcaervation, and has heea 
constructed with a due regard lo the sacred nurabera. It is called 
Carles or Castle Rigg, and ia about thirty paces (7+3X3) from 
east to west, and twenty-one (SX') from north to south. The 
ndytuni is situated at the eastern extremity, and consisis of a 
ijuiidrangular inclosure seven paces hy three. At about three 
paces without the inclosure on the west, stood a single upright 
stone which is now broken, so that the primitive elevation cannot 
be aecertatoed. It was a representative of the deity. From this 
august temple a view was presented to the eye of the superstitions 
Briton, calculated to awaken all his energies, and rouse tlie latent 
sparks of devotion. The holy mountain of Skiddaw with its single 
elevated peak soaring up to heaven ; Cairick Heigh with its two 
peaks; and Saddleback, or more properly, Blenc-Arthur, with its 
perfect character of three distinct peaks, were all visible from this 
consecrated spot; lending alike their aid to light up the lire of 
religion in his soul ; Hnd to expand his mind with v 
the powerful author of such stupendous imageiy. 
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They possessed the power of excommunication, 
which was the most horrible punishment that 
could be inflicted ; and from the effects of this 
curse the highest magistrate was not exempt. 
They resided in sumptuous palaces, and sat on 
thrones of gold.* The great council of the realm 
was not competent to declare war or conclude 
peace without their concurrence. They deter- 
mined all disputes by a final and unalterable 
decision ;t and even had the power of inflicting 
the punishment of death. 



"Dion. Clirya. cited by Borlase. Ant. Corn, p. 79. 
+ The Logan or rocking stone was a fearful engine of druidical 
J iidgment, nod erected for the purpose of imposing a degree of re- 
verence for the persons of the dniids, which was unattainable by 
ordinary means. This kind of artificial curiosity is of great anti- 
quity. Faber (Mys, Cab. vol. i. p. Ill,) says, that it was in 
allusion to the scriptural Bethel, (Gen. sxviii, 19.) that Sancho- 
niatho mentions " that Umnus contrived stones culled Betulia 
Tuhick possessed the power of moiian, as if they were instinct 
with life. These were in all probability sacred Rocking Stones ; 
numbers of which, erected by the druiils.are to be fouud in various 
parts of our own island." The people were impressed with an 
idea that no power but the ail-coutrolliag fiat of the divinity could 
move these stones upon their basis, and hence they were referred 
to as oracles to determine the innocence or guilt of an accused 
person, A stupendous specimen of the Log^n is found at Brim- 
ham CragfjB in Yorkshire, which is thus described by Mr. Rock 
in the Arcbseology- (vol. viii.) " It rests upon a kind of 
pedestal, and is supposed to be about one hundred tons in weight 
on each side. On examining the stone, it appears to have beeu 
shaped to a small knob at the bottom to give it motion, though 
my guide, who was about seventy years old, born on the moors, and 
well acquainted wiih these rocks, assured me that the stone had 
tr been known to rock ; however, upon my making trial round 
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The lowest degree of the mysteries conveyed 
the power of vaticination in ib^ minor divisions. 
Borlase says,* " Tlie Eubates or vates were of the 
third or lowest class ; their name, as some think, 
being derived from Tkada, which, amongst the 
Irish, commonly signifies inagic, and their 
business was to foretell future events ; to be ready 
on all common occasions to satisfy the inquiries 
of the anxious and credulous." The druids prac- 
tised augury for tlie piibUc service of the state ;t 
while the Eubates were merely fortune-tellers, 
and dealers in charms and phdtres, to recover 
lost treasure, or to excite the soft passion of love ; 



it, when I came to the nu'ildle of one side, I found it moved with 
f;reat case. Tbe astouiEhia^ increase of the motion, with the 
little force I gave it, made me very apprehensire the equilibrium 
might be dcatroyctd ; but ou examining it I found it was so nicelf 
balanced that there was no danger of it falling. The conEtruetion 
of this equipoised stone mu^t have been by artists well skilled in 
the powers of mechanics." Dr. Borlase has described these stones 
with much minatcneBs, (Ant. Corn. b. iii. c. 4.) 

• Ant. Cora. p. C7. 

t " We have many instances," saya Stukeley, (Itin. Cur. vol. 
ii. p. 14.) " of druid men and women endued wiih the spirit of 
prophecy. I shall mention but one out of JoBephus. (Ant. Jiid. 
xviii.) The Jewish A^ippa fell into the diapleasure of Tiberips, 
who put him in bonds. As he stood leaning' against a tree before 
the palace, an owl perched upon that tree : a German druid, one 
of the Emperor's guards, spoke to biro to be of gfood cheer, for be 
should be released from thoBC bonds, and arrive at great dignity 
and power; hut bid him remember tliat when he saw the bird 
again, he should Uvo hut five days. All this came to pass. He 
was made king by Caligula ; — St. Paul preached before him : and 
Joseplius speaks of his death agreeably to the prediction." 
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And they were the authors of an abundance of 
ridiculous superstitions and absurd ceremonies 
to promote good fortune or avert calamity, many 
of which remain to this day.* 

Symbolical instruction is recommended by the 
constant usage of antiquity ; and retained its in- 
fluence throughout all ages as a system of mys- 
terious communication. Even the deity himself 
in his revelation to man condescended to adopt 
the use of material images for the purpose of 
enforcing sublime truths, as is evident throughout 
the prophetical and inspired writings.f The mys- 
terious knowledge of the driiids, in like manner, 
was imbedded in signs and symbols. Taliesin, 
describing his initiation, says, " The secrets were 
imparted to me by the old giantess without the 
use of audible lanffuttg-e."^ And again, in the 
poem called his Chair, he says, " I am a silent 
proficient."^ The symbols which could contain 

• The syatem of vaticination was ultimately prostituted by the 
druids themselves to unworthy purposes, in which fraud and 
pecuniary emolument appear to be the most striking' features. 
Dr. Gnrlase &nd Meyrick have enumerated at great length these 
glaring impositions on a superstitious and abused people, and their 
respective works may bo referred to by thoae who feel any 
curiosity oa the subject. (Ant. Com. b. ii. c. 21. Meyrick. Hist. 
Cardi^. Intfod.) 

t See particularly the Books of Jeremiah and Exekiel ; the 
Paiublea of Our Saviour, and the Apocalypse. In the Theocratic 
Philosophy of Freemasonry, Lect. vii. the subject is copiously 
explained. 

t Welsh Archceol. vol. i. p. 166. 

I Ibid, p. 37. The druids were g'reat lovers of silence, and 
mforeed the observance of it with much rigonr at their public 
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the learning and morality of the druid?, must 
necessariiy have heen both numerous and sifini- 
ficant. From a multipHcity of these emblems, I 
have selected the following, as being decidedly 
characteristic of the people and of the institution. 
The anguinum ovum was a very important 
symbol, and contained some highly mysterious 
allusions. As an Egg is the fountain of life, this 
serpent's egg referred properly to the ark while 
it floated on the expanse of waters, and held 
within its inclosure every living creature. It was 
attended by a serpent entwined round the ceutre 
of the amulet, to signify the snperintending care 
which an eternal being aflbrds to his worshippers.* 



asBemblieB. If a loquacious membtr incautioUBly violated the 
Bolema etillness of their ineetinge, he was publicly admonisbed 
three several times. A repetition of the o&eace was punished 
by placing a conspicuous mark upon hia robe, and declariug that 
the STVord was naked ayainst htm ; (PrWdeu Annwn. Welsh 
Arch. vol. i. p. 45.) and if this failed to correct the impropriely 
of his conduct, eApukioo ensued ; and in e^iaggerated ctuea, a 
Btill more severe and signal puubhment. 

* The anguinuDi, or druid's egg, was said to be produced by a 
knot of serpenta, and being' propelled into the air was caught in 
the vestment of the priest, and carried off with g^eat rapidity to 
avoid the fury of its parents. This egg, if ^nuine, was said 
always to float, bo did the ark. The method of its formation was 
however fabulous, or to use the words of Mr. Daviea, (Myth. 
Dru. p. 210.) "was but so much dust thrown into the eyes of the 
profane multitude." The druids were the serpents, and the eggt 
were crystals curiously contrived to conceal within their substance 
the mysterious tokens of the highest orders, which were not even 
revealed to the pei'son in whose custody they were placed but on 
full and substantial proof of his wisdom nnd prudence, and in 
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It had the reputed virtue of procuring favour to 
the possessor,* and was believed capable of con- 
veying a decided advantage in any legal suit or 
process-t The serpent and egg\ was a symbol of 
the ark and its tenant Hu, and no oilier proof is 
wanting of the importance which the druids 
attached to this emblem, than the fact, that the 
temple of Abury, one of the most stupendous 
erections which ancient Britain could boast, was 
constructed in the precise form of a circle, an 
acknowledged symbol of the arkite egg, to which 
a vast serpent was attached.^ 

The Rainbow was the druidical emblem of 



union with tlie aotemn investiture of their ineffabls degreea of per- 
fection, to which no person v/aa eligible hs a candidate who could 
not produce one of these magical crystals, as a token of due pre- 
paration and previous accepttince. 

• Toland. Hist. Druids, vol. i, p. RO. 

f So extensively was this belief propagated, that the Emperor 
Claudius Cesar actually put a gentleman of Roma to death fiir 
pleading a cause with the anguinuin in hie bosom. (Plin. Nat. 
Hiflt. 1, xxix. c. 3.) 

I A splendid variety of this amulet was found by Sir R. C- 
Hoare in a large tumulus in the vicinity of Stonehenge, which 
Studeley distinguished by the nntne of Bush barrow. It consists 
of a curious perforated stone of the kind called tabularin, moulded 
into the form of an egg, and highly polished, and containing in 
the reins of the fossil an intricate mass of small serpents entwined 
together in every possible combination. From the situation in 
which this extraordinary amulet was found, I sliould pronounce 
it to be the burial place of the Supreme Archdruid of the British 
dominions ; and more particularly as the same tumulus contained 
also a rich breastplate of gold in the form of a lozenge, and highly 
decorated with carved work and devicee. 

§ In war, the British armies were attended by a magical banner 
which had been ritually consecrated by the druids, and emblazoned 
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protection ; it was believed figuratively to sur- 
round the aspirant wlien delivered from his coQ- 
tinemeut in the pastos or ark. Thus the Bard 
eays, " My belt has been a Rainbow."* The 
Soai bore a reference to the Ark or its represen- 
tative Ceridwen. The glain was a boat of glass, 
and was probably presented during the cere- 
monies of the insular sanctuary, to the successful 
probationer, as a testimony of his competence to 
be admitted to the superior degrees, t The 
Wheel was a famous dmidical symbol, and has 
been thought to refer to the astronomical cycles. 
It was, in fact, a representation of the mundane 
circle, as were also the round temples of Britain. 
It had a farther reference to the rainbow.^ The 
White trefoil was a symbol of union, not only 
from the circumstance of its including the mys- 
tical triad ; but also because the druids saw or 
pretended to see, in every leaf, a faint representa- 
tion of the lunette or six days moon, which was 

with a symbolical device. In the centre was a Eerpeut sur- 
mounted by the meridian sun, and supported hy the great father 
and mother of the human species, personiliedin Huand Ceridwen. 

" Marwnad Uthyr Pendragon. Davies. p. 559. 

f The glaia and anguinum were evidently artificial, and com- 
posed of some vitriGed substance, tlie secret of which was known 
otdy to tlie djuids. They ivere considered equally potential ia the 
communication of benelits. This boat of glass was a sign or 
diploma of initiation, which was capable of introducing the pos- 
aeesor to the sacred solemnities without eKaminatJon or proof. 

; Thus Arianrod (Iris) is termed by the bards, the goddess of 
the silver wheel, who throws her gracious beams of protection 
round the candidate when his iniliatiou is completed. (Davies 
on Ancient British CoinE.J 
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ran object of their veneration from its resemblance 
to a boat or ark.* It was the powerful pledge or 
symbol which demanded and conveyed mutual 
aid in the moment of peril ; a never-failing token 
of everlasting brotherhood, esteem, goodwill, and 
assistance, even unto death. The Chain was 
symbolical of the penance imposed on every can- 
didate for initiation by his confinement in the 
pastes. The phrase, he submitted to the chain, 
implied that he had endured the rigours of pre- 
paration and initiation with patience and forti- 
tude. The Spica, or ear of corn, was an emblem 
oi plenty and prosperity ; and a Wheat slrmv was 
an invaluable symbol, and the conservater of 
many potent virtues. | 

The Oak was a symbol of an expanded mind ; 
the Reed of deceitful ness, and the Aspen leaf of 
instability.^ The oak tree was the visible repre- 
sentative of Don or Daron, and was considered 
as peculiarly sanctified by the gods, if not their 
immediate residence. The fairest tree§ in the 

" The coramoncemont of their local divisions of time, months, 
^ears, and agea, were regulated by the moon when six days old. 
(Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. x.xv. c. 44.) 

t A wiieat straw formed into a dart was euppoeed, by some in- 
herent magical sympathies, to be capable of destroying «'ild beaats 
and noxious aciraals ; — by the same fragile article compacts were 
formed ; and by breaking the straw, an agreement was dissolved. 
(Vid. Dav. Celt. Res. p. 178.) 

X Dav. Celt. Res. p. 247. 

^ This represented the central tree in the garden of Eden, 
(Gen, ii, 9.) and was a transcript of a similar superstition all over 
the world. Isaiah gives a curious illustration of this practice as 
v'used by the idolaters for purification. (Isai. Iwi, !7,) 
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grove* was therefore solemnly consecrated to this 
god with many superstitious cerenionies-t Some- 
times it was divested of its collateral branches, 
and one of the largest was so fixed as to preserve 
the form of a gigantic cross.:[: The Misletoe of 
the oak was a symbol of protection in all dangers 
and difficulties whether mental or corporeal. Its 
medicinal properties were so highly estimated, 
that it acquired the comprehensive name of All 
Heal, and was considered a never-failing remedy 
for all diseases,^ It was reputed to counteract 
the effects of poison, to prevent sterility ; and, in 
a word, it was esteemed a grand preservative 



■ Plin. Nat. Hist. l.xii.c. 1. 

■f Probably fi'om an old tradition of the trees of knowle<lge and 
life m the gnrden of Eden, (Gen. iii. 5, 22.) for it is ceruis dial 
the iileas of science and immortality were combined in tliis sacred 



I Borl. Ant. Corn. p. 108. 

§ Its eilicacy depended, however, in a great n 
RuperstitioDS used at the ceremony of detaching it from the tree. 
The archdruid himaeir waa nlonc deemed worthy to pluck the 
miBletoe ; and lest it should sustain pollution Id the act of gather- 
ing, and thus expose the whole nation to divine vengeance, he 
very carefully purilied himself with consecrated water. Two 
white bulls, secured for the firBt lime by the horns, (Maur, lud. 
Ant. vol. vi. p. 85.) were provided as an oEfering of propiti- 
ation, and when the moon was six dap old, the archdruid, clad in 
his white vestment and red tiara, ascended the tree with naked 
feet, severed the plant with a. golden hook held in his left band, 
which had never before been used, and received it in the sagns or 
sacred vest, amidst tlie shouts and acclamations of tbe people. The 
bulla were then sacrificed, and prayers offered to the gods that 
they would sanctify their own gift. 
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■ainst all evils, moral and physical.* The 
Selago, Samolvs, and other medicinal plants were 
gathered with similar ceremonies, and invested 
with peculiar virtues. The Beehive was used as 
an emblem of industry ; but the hive referred to 
the ark, and the initiated, or thrice born, were 
termed bees-t Another symbol of the ark was 
the Bmver; and a Cube was the emblem of 
truth.J 

The druids had also a comprehensive system 
of symbolical language.^ Thus it was said of 
the uninitiated ; " They know not on what day 
the stroke will be given ; nor what hour the 
agitated person would be born ; or who prevented 
his going into the dales of Devwy. They know 
not the brindled ox, with the thick headband, 



^'' Plin, Nat. Hist. 1. xvt. c. 44. Acorna were offered in sa- 
criEce to their deities. (Welsh, ArctiiPol. vol. i. p. 66.) 

t In Egypt the bee was an emblem of a prince nilinff liis 
subjects in prosperity and peace. 

J Borl. Ant. Com. p. 82. " The bards had a secret," says 
Meyriek, " like the freemasons, by which they knew one another ; 
and indeed it has been supposeil by some, that masonry is bardism 
in disguise." (Hist. Card. Introd,) 

^ TbuB the sacred phrase, the language of the Chair, which 
originally denoted the secret method of communicating the most 
sublime mysteries of the order without the actoal pronunciation 
of words; was at length clothed with the highest degree of im- 
portance by being identified with the chief dignity of druidism ; 
for tlie urchdruid, at the time of his installation, was invested with 
absolute sovereignty, and received the eigoificant appellation of 
Cadeiriaith, the literal meaning of which is, the language of the 
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having seen seven score knobs in his collar."* 
Here we have an evident, though concise, des- 
cription of certain ceremonies characteristic of 
the Three Degrees through which the candidate 
has been successively passed. The stroke and 
the new birth have been already explained. 
The ox with the thick headband had an un- 
doubted reference to a peculiar ceremony which 
was practised during the initiations.-!' It was 
said to be attended by three Cranes,! one of 
which perched on his head, another on the 
middle of his back, and the third at the extre- 
mity, near the tail. These birds emblematically 
represented the Sun^ at his rising, meridian, and 
setting, personified in the three principal officers 



• Taliesin. Priddeu Annwn, translated by Dav. Dru. Ap- 
pend, iii. 

-|- Thia animal, which waa otherwise termed Beer Lied, or the 
ilamiDg Bull, was a symbol of the patriarch Hu, who subjected 
him to the yoke, and instructed the Britons in the art of agricul- 
ture ; from whence he derived the name of Centaur, {kiv Toupos) 
01' the tamer of the bull. It referred also to the Sun, of which 
Hu was the repreeentative. " Baal, the sun," says Mr. Faber, 
" wae not unfrequently represented under the form of the Noetic 
symbol, the Bull; while the goddess Baaltis or Baalah, bore the 
figure of a heifer. Baal and Baaltis are the same mythological 
characters as Osiris and Isia (or Hu and Ceridwen,) whose symbols 
were, in a similar manner, a bull and a heifer; and who were 
Noah and the Ark, adored in conjunction with the Sun and Moon." 
(Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 189.) 

1 Borl. Ant. Corn. p. 106. 

^ Here we have in Britain, as in Persia, the emblem of the 
Bull and Sun. 
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iu the mysteries. A crane fiymbolized the vigi- 
lant pi'iesthood, and was sacred to the sun ;* and 
hence the strict propriety of the emblem. The 
headband pointed out the state of subjection to 
which the animal had been reduced, alluding to 
the long and weary confinement of the candidate 
-in the pastes, where, in the language of the 
ibards, he was " subjected to the yoke for his 
affliction ;" and the seven score knobs.t was a 
icombination of the sacred numbers seven and 
three; ( (7+3-l-3'')X7-l-7) and doubtless had some 
mysterious astronomical allusion. 

The divine unity was a doctrine admitted by 
the Druids.| They taught that time Mas only 
an intercepted fragment of eternity ; and there 
are strong grounds for believing that they held 
the Pythagorean hypothesis of an endless suc- 
cession of worlds ; for it is well known that they 
believed the earth to have sustained one general 
destruction by water ; and expected that it 
would undergo another by fire.^ They admitted 



F • The Egyptian crane received its name Ibia (ifw Fire, 3« 
father,} because it was conseci'ated to the god of Lig-ht ; perhaps 
from tlie colour of the bird, whicli rendered it eacred. 

t In Maurice's Plates of the Indian Avaters, tiie sacred Cow 
is uniformly depicted with a coUaf composed of a similai' wreath 
of knobs. 

I We learn from Selden that their invocations were made to 
the Ore all -preserving power; and they ai^ued that as this 
power was not matter, it must necessarily be the deity ; ivnd the 
secret symbol used to express his Name ivbs, O.I.W. (Signs 
and Symbols, Lect. 2.) 

^ Gondituin miiadnm crudi^bant, says Cesar, et aliquando igni 
iritumm. 



I 
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the doctrines of the immortality of the soul,* a 
future 9tate,t and a day of judgment which will 
be conducted on the principle of man's responsi- 
bility. In a word, tlte primitive religion of the 
Druids was purely patriarchal ;J and they re- 
tained some knowledge of the redemption of 
mankind through the death of a mediator.^ Their 
place of eternal punishment was a quagmire of 
never-euding frost, and abounding with noxioua 
insects and venomous reptiles. But though the 
most early Druids practised, with some varia- 
tions, the rites of true worship ; yet, in process 
of time, other deities were introduced into the 
system ; and at lengtli they paid divine honours 
to decieased mortals, who were considered the 
representatives of the sun, the moon, and all the 
host of heaven. II A tradition of the deluge^! was 
perpetuated in these rites ; perverted indeed and 



■ Borl. Ant. Com. p. 98. 

+ Ceaardebel. Gal. I. vi. c. 13. 

X Stukeley, Itin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 14. 4 Ceaar, ut supra. 

II Vide my Hist, of Beverley, p. 19, in noiil 14. 

% The legend preserved amonget tlie British druids is inserted 
in Signs and Symbols, (Lect. 5,) and History of Beverley, (p. 11.) 
where it is evident thnt the vessel without sails was the ark of 
Noah J (Gen. vi. 14,) the hursling of the lake referred to the 
description of the gieut central abyss ; {Ibid. vii. 1 1 ,) the service 
performed by the Ychen Banawg', or the o^ten of Hu Gadam, 
was emhlematical of the sun drying up the waters from the 
face of the earth; (Ibid, viii, 13,) for Hu was the helb-arkito 
deity; and the afiaurance of preservation, commemoi-ative of 
Noah's rainbow, (Ibid. i.\. 13,) was undoubtedly ajtnbolized in 



the Chair of Ceridwen. 
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localized, like that of most otiier nations; and 
the circumstances attending this tradition appear 
to have pervaded their most solemn rites and 
ceremonies. The doctrine of transmigration 
formed a leading feature in the Druidical sys- 
tem,* and was extended to the belief that the 
departed soul of a virtuous individual possessed 
the secret power of infusing itself at pleasure 
into any substance, whether animate or inani- 
mate, f 

The druids cidtivated, and taught to their 
disciples many of the liberal sciences,]: and par- 

• Cesar, de bel. Gal. 1. yi. c. 14. 

+ HenceJ a deceased friend could give force to a warrior's 
sword ; could occupy hia shield, oraverlafiying javeiin armed with 
destruction. This is amply illuBtrated in the poem of Cynddelw, 
addressed to Owen Cyveiliawy, Prince of Powis. (Dav. Dru. p, 
15). " In the form of a vibrating shield before the rising' tumult, 
borne aloft on the shoulder of the leader — in the form of a Hon 
before the chief with the mighty wing* — in the form of a terrible 
Bpear with a glittering blade — in the form of a bright sword 
spreading fame in the conflict, and overwhelming the levelled 
ranks — in the form of a dragon (banner) before the sovereign of 
Gritain, — and in the form of a daring wolf, has Owen appeared," 

X Alcuin, an Anglo-Saxon writer, says, that in these early times 
a liberal education comprised grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astrology- (Ale. Gram, apud Canis. torn. 
ii. par. i. p. 508.) Aldhelm extended it to the seven liberal sciences 
of freemasonry. (Aid. de laud. vir. p. 331.) 

It muBt be confessed, however, that at the period of the Roman 
invasion under Cesar, the people were still extremely rude in their 
diet and mode of life. (Strabo. I. 4. Died. Sic. 1. 4.) Some went 
entirely naked; (Xiphij. I. 21.) others were clothed in the skins 
of beasts ; (Cesar, 1. 5. c. 14.) and the state in which they were 
found, induced the Romans to style them barbarians. (Herodian. 
,. 3. Pomp. Mela. 1. 3. c. 6.) 
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ticularly astronomy, in which they attained a 
considerable proficiency, displayed in the con- 
struction of their religious edifices.* They con- 
sidered day as tlie offspring of nisht, because 
night or chaos was in existence before day was 
created ;t and hence their computations were 
made by nights in preference to days4 They 
divided the heavens into constellations, and were 
conversant with the laws and motions of the 
planets, from which they made celestial obser- 
vations to determine the result of any important 
transaction, and to foretell the prominent events 
which were fated to distinguish the lives or for- 
tunes of individuals ; thus converting a noble 
science to the puerile purposes of judicial astro- 
logy. 



* Tlie time of celebratiog public worsliip spmngr from an appli- 
cation of this science. Thus their ortlioary times of devotion were 
regulated hy the plmses of the moon ; and the more solemn quar- 
terly aEsemblagee took place nhen the san arrived at the equinoc- 
tial and solstitial points ; (StukeJey, Abury. p. 68.) which at the 
era of their establishment, about 4000 years ago, corresponded 
with our 1st May, which was their grand annual festival, the 19lh 
August, 1st Novumber, and 13th February. The four aeasona of 
the year were denominated Gwanwyu, (Spring) Hiv, (Summer) 
Hydrev, (Autumn) and GannT. (Winter.) 

\ Seld. in Gibs. Camd. col. xv. 

I The Hebrews had the same pecnliai'ity, The evening and 
the morning were the first day. (Gea i. 5.) This mode of com- 
putiog time is still retained among ua, for seven days are usualljr 
cspressed by the word sen'night; fourteen days by fortnight, &c. 
The Druids used lunar observations, and regulated their festivals 
by the aspect of the moon. Their ages were of thirty years dura- 
tion, each year containing twelve lunations, or 324 days. 
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Their botanical knowledge was extensive, and 
applied chiefly to the art of healing ; hence Pliny 
terms the druids physicians. They investigated 
with great precision the structure of the human 
body, and were the most complete anatomists at 
that time existing in the world.* They under- 
stood foreign languages, according to Cesar and 
Tacitus, and used the Greek character in their 
writings ;t they cultivated the liberal sciences ; 
and their system of morality may claim and 
ensure our approbation, if the Welsh triads are 
of any authority. In the Mythology of the 
British Druids, | Mr. Davies has given a copious 
collection of the moral precepts which were de- 
rived from the druidical institution ; and these 
precepts often produced a corresponding purity 
of thought, for it is confidently asserted that the 
bards had such a sacred regard for the trulh,^ 



* It is presumed tliat thoy acquired much information on the 
subject of medicine from Pythagoras, who learned it in Chaldea, 
(Apuleiiis) and practised hia own precepts hy nsing; the most ttsm- 
perate system of diet, his food being chiefly composed of bread, 
herba, and honey. (Porph. dc Abstin.) The same practice was 
recommended by tlie druids, and hence the longevity of tliis order 
of men is satisfactorily accounted for. Pytliagoraa wrote a trea- 
tise on medicinal herbs, and another on the sea onion, (Plin. Nat. 
Hist.) which, it is said, he coramunieated to the druids ; and this 
instruction, added to their own sedulous investigations into the 
causes of diseases, soon conferred on them a high and merited 
celebrity in the science of medicine. 

t Cesar, de bel. Gal. 1. vi. 

I Page 76-79. 

% Hence the records they have lel^ behind them, whether in the 
form of triads or historical poems, may he depended on ns contain- 
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that it constituted the motto of their order ;* and 
it is even said that they would have had less 
reluctance in sacrificing their lives, than in re* 
nouncing a strict adherence to the truth in every 
situation and transaction of life. 



ing an allusion to pure historical facts or moral precepts. And 
though sometimes highly figurative, yet they may he referred to 
with some degree of confidence, as the depositories of moral, re~ 
ligious, or political events which distinguished the times of which 
they profess to treat. 
* Gerop. Becan. 



LECTURE X. 



HISTORY Ol' INITIATION INTO THE GOTHli: 
MYSTERIES. 

The Gothic Mysteries* were introduced by 
Sigge, a Scythian prince ; who, it is said, aban- 
doned his native country when it became op- 
. by a population too dense for the com- 



* The Gothic MysterieB were practised b; all the northern 
natioDB of Europe. Mr. Turner (Ang'l, Sax. vol. tv. p. I B.) sajs, 
" we are not authorised to ascribe to the Saxon deities the appa- 
ratus and mythology wliieh the norlhern Scalds of subsequent ag-es 
have transmitted to ua from Denmark, Norway, and Iceland;" 
meaning undoubtedly tlie mythology of the Eddas. 1 am inclined 
to think, however, that the Norwegians, Danes, and Saxons all 
practised the Gothic superstition, as it was remodelled by Sigge, 
who assumed the name of Odin a few yeai's before the birth of 
Christ. This celebrated individual, after having established him- 
self in Scandinavia, placed his sons in the territory around him as 
Ticeroys, and iheir respective divisions, after his death, became 
independent kingdoms. Suarlami had assigned to him a part of 
Russia ; Baldeg had western Saxony, and Segdeg east Saxony ; 
(Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 62.) and they would doubtless intro- 
duce his system of religion amongst their new subjects, because they 
had experienced its advantages in enslaving the minds of an igno- 
rant and superstitious people, and placing them implicitly under 
the control of their superiors. At this period the religion of Europe 
may be divided into four grand diviaions, the Roman, the Celtic, 
the Sclavonian and the Gothic ; and as the Sa\ona were a Gothic 
people, they would undoubtedly practise the Gothic superstitions. 
" The ancient Germans," says Bishop Percy, " Scandinavians, &c. 
being of Gothic race, professed that system of polytheism after- 
wards delivered in the Edda; and the Pranks and Saxons who 
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forts and necessities of h pastoral life; and with 
a chosen band of followers, wandered in search 
of another settlement.* Travelling to the north 
west of Europe, he assumed the name of Odin, 
the supreme deity of the Scandiiiavians.f and in 
his progress founded many empires, and per- 
formed such prodigies of valour, as are wholly 
incredible, except to the believers in Scandi- 
navian tradition. In every country which he 
subdued, he introduced the eastern mysteries, 
modelled into a form subservient to his own 
secret purposes.^ He placed over the celebra- 
tions twelve hierophants, whom he styled Drottes, 



afterwards settled in Gaul and Britain, being uf Gothic race, intro- 
duced the polytheism uf their own nation, which was in geiuini 
the same with what prevail-ed among' all the other Gothic or Teu- 
tonic people, tIz. the Germiiiis, Scandinavians," &c. (Mai. North. 
Ant. Intr. vi. note.) 

* The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology may 
be traced in every part of these eastern regions; nor can we doubt 
that Wod or Odin, whose religion, as the northern historiaiu admit, 
was introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, was the same 
with Buddh, whose rites were probably imported into India nearly 
at the same time, though received much later by the Chinese, who 
softened his name into Fo. (Asiat. Rea. vol. i. p. 425.) 

t Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. c. 4. 

] The fact is, that the system of the warlike SacaB was of a 
military cast, and hence differed materially from the corresponding 
system practised by the hierophants of India, Greece, and Britain, 
derived, as they were, from the same source, on the plains of 
Chaldea, In a word, ihe two great Sects into which primitive 
idolatry had been divided, to serve the ambitious policy of their 
professors, were practised by the Britons and the Saxons, two im- 
mediate neighbours, who were ultimately blended into one and the 
iame people. 
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and invested them with uncontrollable authority; 
they were alike priests, and counsellors of state, 
and judges, from whose decision there was no 
appeal. * Their power was extended to its 
utmost limits, by being allowed a discretionary 
privilege of determining on the choice of human 
victims for sacrifice. Kven the monarch was 
not exempt from this choice. Hence arose the 
necessity of cultivating the esteem of these sove- 
reign pontiff's ; for if an officer of the highest 
dignity in the state became obnoxious to the 
Drottes, as the dreaded arbitersof life and death, 
from whose decision there was no appeal, his life 
was held by a very uncertain tenure ; for at the 
very next celebration it was almost sure to be 
offered up in sacrifice to the gods. 

This privilege was an abundant and never 
failing source of wealth as well as influence ; for 
the superstitious people, in the hope of averting 
a calamity so exceedingly dreadful, were profuse 
in their offerings and oblations; and in limes of 
general calamity when the blood of human vic- 
timsf was necessary to appease their sanguinary 

• Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 65. From this order proceeded 
tlte establieliment of British juries, consisting^ of tJie same number 
of men, invested with similar powers. 

t These sacrifices were all conducted on a principle of veneration 
for the sacred numbers three and nine ; for every thrice three 
ntonthe, thrice three victiniB, many of them human, on each of the 
thrice three days of the featival's continuance, were offered in 
BHcrifice to the tri-une god, (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 133.) 
" The number nine haa long beon held in great veneration among 
leTartara, whence probably the Scandinavians derived their origin. 
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deities, the ohlHtions of the Drottes were of in- 
I creased value, in proportion witli the expected 
[ danger of the trembling suppliant. Hence, as 
I this order of men, like the Israelitish priesthood, 
[ Was restricted to one family, they became pos- 
I Wssed of imbounded wealth, and erected splendid 
I palaces for their residence. These immunities 
J and distinctions increasing their power in every 
l,^e, they ultimately became so proud, overbear- 
7 Ing, and tyrannical, as to be objects of terror to 
j ^11 other classes of the community, which, in the 
I'^nd, accelerated their destruction. It was indeed 
I credulity on the one hand, as well as artifice and 
I imposture on the other, which originally placed 
J the people thusat the entire disposal of the priest; 
I jbut they at length grew weary of the increased 
f.oppressiona under which they groaned ; and with 
' ininds thus prepared for any change which might 
promise to deliver them from the tyranny of 
priestly domination, the inhabitants of Seandi- 
j Uavia embraced the offer of Christianity with 
I enthusiasm ; and inspired with a fanatical spirit 



All preaentB made to their princee consist, in general, of nine of 
each article. At all tbdr feasts this number and its combinations 
are always attended to in their dishes of meat, and iu their skins 
of wine, and other liquors. At one entertainment, mentioned by 
the Tartar king Abul^zi Khan, there were nine thousand sheep, 
nine hundred horses, ninety-nine vessela of brandy, &c. Even 
the roving Tariars rob the caverns by this rule ; and will rather 
take nine of any thing thnn a greater number. Abnigazi Khan, 
I {n the preface to hi» history, eaye, " I have divided it into tUne parts, 
[conform mynelf to the custom of other n'riters, who all hove 
this number in particular esteem." (Rich, Dissert, p. 270.) 
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Fvengeancefor accumulated aud long contioued 
suffering, they retaliated with dreadful severity 
on their persecutors, and destroyed every vestige 
of the ancient religion. The palaces and temples, 
thestatuesof their gods, and all the paraphernalia 
of heathen superstition, perished in one common 
ruin ;* and nothing remains to shew the character 
of this religion, but a few Cromlechs ; some stu- 
pendous monuments of rough stone which human 
fury was unable to destroy ; certain ranges of 
caverns hewn out of the solid rock for the purpose 
of iuitiation, and some natural grottos which were 
undoubtedly applied to the same purpose. 

The great festivals, annually commemorated 
by this people were three ; the most magnificent 
of which commenced at the winter solstice, and 
■was celebrated in honour of Thor, the prince of 
the power of the air.f It was commemorative of 
the creation ; for being the longest night in the 
year,J they assigned to it the formation of the 



• Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 129. 

+ Verstegan aaja, that " in the ayre hee gouemed tlie wyndea 
aod the clowdes ; and heing- displeased did cause lightning, 
thunder, and tempests, with excessive rain, and all il weather. 
But being wel pleased by the adoration, sacrifice, and seruice of 
his supplyants, hee then bestowed upon them most fayre and sea- 
sonable weather ; and caused corne abundantly to growe ; as also 
all EOrles of fmitea, &c. and kept away from them the plague, 
and all other eviil aud infectious diseases." (Rest. Dec. Intell. 
p. 75.) 

] The feast was in fact sacred to Darkness, that great and 
awful principle which was a stumbling block to the whole heathen 
world. 
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world from primeval darkness, and called it 
Mother-Night.* This festival was denomi- 
nated Yule, Juul, or Veol.t and was a season of 
universal festivity.]; At the nocturnal meetings 
of this sacred celebration, the initiations were 
performed on a superb scale ; for it was believed 
that the succeeding season would be fruitful 
or unpropitious, in proportion with the sump- 
tuous^ or parsimonious manner in which this 



• Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 358. 

t Vid. Jamieson. Scott. Diet. v. Yule. 

I When Christianity was first promulgated in the northern 
nntjone, the miasionariea faund the inhabitants unwilling to relin- 
quish this annual rejoicing ; tlic festival was therefore applied to 
the nativity of Christ ; and hence the Yule Feast was denomi' 
nated Christmas. On the eve of the first day of the festival or 
Mother- Night, fires of wood blazed throughout the whole extent 
of northern Europe; hence the origin of our Yule-clog, The 
peace offerings dedicated to Thor at this season were cakes of 
fiour sweetened with honey ; hence the Ytile-cake. Subjects at 
this feEtiva! presented theix annual gifts or benevolences to their 
sovereign, (Johnston. Antiq. Celto-Scand. p. 230.) hence Ckriat- 
Tnas-boxes, New-year-gifts, S^-c. The candles of the Sun were 
said to illuminate the northern dwellings on the night before Yule ; 
and hence arose the custom of burning large candles at this 
solemnity; for it boded ill luck to the family for the succeeding 
year if a second candle were lighted ; whence our Yitle-candles. 
(Vid. Jamieson. Scot. Diet. v. Yule. vi,> I am informed by a 
Danish brother that cakes are still made in Denmark of a particular 
form at this season, composed of the finest flour, eggs, currants, 
and other ingredients ; and are called Juule-Kdger. 

§ " The ancient inhabitants of the north were never at a 
loss for the means of celebrating their Yule. Johnson, (Antiq. 
Celto-Normann.) has a note referring to this subject, which ex- 
hibits their character in ita H'ue light. The Scandinavian expe- 
ditions, he says, were aucifently conducted in the following n; 
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festival was conducted. Tlie next celebration 
was dedicated to Frea,* the goddess of pleasure ;t 
and commenced on the first quarter of the second 
moon in the new year ; and the third was cele- 
brated in honour of Odin, the god of battles. It 
commenced at the beginning of Spring, and 
was celebrated with great magnificence in the 
hope of a successful warfare in the ensuing cam- 
paign.| These were the three principal times of 



A chjefiain Bailed tvith h. few ships for Britain, and collected all 
the Ecattered adventurera he could fini) in his vii\y. They landed 
OQ the coast and formed a temporary fortress. To ihis etron^hald 
they drove all the cattle, and having salted them, the freehooters 
returned home, where they spent their Jul (Yule) or brumal feast 
with much glee. Such an expedition was called Strandhoggua, 
or a strand slaughter. " (Jamieson. Scot. Diet. v. Yule, iii.) 

* This goddess was the same as the Grecian Mylitta or Venus, 
and probably derived her name from Phree, to be fruitful. 

f Frea was esteemed equally the wife and daughter of Odin- 
(Mai. North. Ant. vol. ii. p. 30.) 

I It was esteemed disgraceful in any individual to quit tbese 
festivals sober. (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 137.) Hence ex- 
cessive drinking inti'oduced the attendant custom of vows and 
pledges. Each person present, before he put the cup to his mouth, 
made some vow to the tutelary deity of the festival, for the purpose 
of securing his protection. When tbia had been performed by the 
whole company, the ceremony of pledging each other commenced. 
The president, or chief person taking the Cup, called publickty on 
the next in rank to pledge liiin, and after drinking placed the cup 
in his hand. The next inferior personage was drank to in the 
same manner, and so the toast proceeded round the board. Hence 
the origin of drinking Healths. This social custom was introduced 
into Britain by Hengist, at a banquet prepared by him in honour 
of Vortigera. " At this feast, Rowena, instructed by her uncle, 
presented to the aged prince a cup of Rplced wine, and with smiles 
welcomed him with the words Waes heal klaford. Cyning ; i. e. 
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celehratioo ; but the initiations were perfonneil 
at innumerable other smaller festivals ; which in 
fact could be held as frequently as individuals 
chose to subject themselves to the expence. 

The palace of Thor, which is thus described 
in the Edda,* was nothing more than a cavernt 
of initiation into the mysteries. " The most 
illustrious among the gods is Thor. His king- 



Be of health, mj lord king ; to which, through his interpreter, he 
answered, Driac heal, or, 1 drink your health." (^Brady. Clav. 
Cal. vol. ii, p. 320.) Or as it is more poetically expreeaed by 
Milman, [Samor, Lord of the Bright City) 

She, hy wond'ring' gaze 

Unmov'd, and Htifled mummrB of applause. 
Nor yet unconsciouB, slowly won her way 
To where the King, amid the festal pomp. 
Sate loftiest. As she raia'd a fair clasp'd cup. 
Something of sweet confusion overBprend 
Her features ; something- tremulous broke in 
On her half-failing accents, as she said, 
" Health to the King!" the sparkling wine laugb'd ap 
As eager 'twere to touch so fair a lip. 
It was a custom of this people to indulge themselves in drinking a 
liquor made from /loney for thirty days after the marriage of their 
principal men ; whence ai'ose our phrase of the Honey -moon. 
' Fab. 11, apud. Mai. North. Ant. vol, ii. p. fi5. 
+ The northern nations abound with natural caverns which 
were admirably adapted to the purposes of initiation; and were 
douhtleas applied by this people to the celebration of their mys- 
terious rites. One of these caves was personally inspected by 
Bishop Pontoppidon, and as it bears a striking resemblance to our 
own cavern at Castleton, in the Peak of Derbyshire, in which the 
druidical mysteries were unquestionably celebrated, I shall make 
no apology for describing it in that author's own words. " Hear- 
ing at the parsonage of Oerskoug, that in the district of the 
annexed chapelry of Strande. not far from thence a stream had 
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I is called Thrudwanger. He posse&ses there 
a palace in whicli are five hundred and forty 
halls. It is the largest house that is known ; 
according as we find mentioned in the poem of 
Grimnis. There are five hundred and forty 
halls in the winding palace of the god Thor ; and 
I believe there is no where a greater fabric than 
this of the eldest of sons." 



been found, which issued throngh a rock from the eide of a moun- 
tain called Limur, and over it a cavern which probably followed 
Ibe stream, but of the length of which I could procure no account ; 
I resolved to examine it myaelf, as on my visitation to Nordal I 
waa to pass nearii. 1 furnished myself with a tinder-box, candle, 
B lantern, and a long line to eerve me instead of Ariadne's clue. 
My boat put me aahore at the foot of the aforesaid mountain of 
Limur. But being extremely steep, we were obliged lo climb 
with our hands as well ns feet, and sometimes we were bard put 
to it to clear our way through tbe hazel and alder-bushes. On 
the side of this laborious ascent, we met with a rivulet streaming 
out, which directed as to the cavern. It is indeed something won- 
derful, being a kind of natural conduit, formed purely by the 
force of the water through the solid rock, which was a compound 
mass, mostly consisting of grey pebbles, but about the conduit, of 
a clear grey marble with blueish veins ; had this natural structure 
been raised by human skill, it would have been a work of no small 
expense, for a few paces after getting through the thicket, which 
almost hides the aperture of the cavern, one is surprised with a 
vaulted passage of pure marble, without the least flaw or breach, 
bot with several angles and protuberances, all so polished, as if it 
had been a pa«te moulded into smooth globular forms, About a 
hundred paces forward, the passage continues in a straight direc- 
tion, then winds off to the right with ascenls and descents, and in 
some places growing narrower, and in others widening to double 
its former breadth, which according to my admeasurement, was 
about four or five ells, and the height about three ; thus two 
} coald go abreast, except that they were now and then 
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This magnificent structure is termed, a winding 
palace. The caverns of initiation were usually 
constructed with a variety of intricate windiogs 
and turnings excavated with great care and inge- 
nuity, the mazesof which were difficult to thread, 
except by those who were intimately acquainted 
with every private mark, placed as a clue to 
direct their progress.* Hence in the eastern 
nations they were frequently termed labyrinths. 

It contained _/f(;e hundred andjortif hulls. The 
usual residence of this rude people consisted 
chiefly of wretched huts, or burrows in the 
earth, where they existed in almost a state of tor- 
pidity when unengaged in warlike expeditions. 
Hence every habitation which excluded the open 



obliged to Etoop, and even creep, and then they felt a damp vapour 
like that of a burial vault. Thie prevented my penetrating so far 
aa I had intended. Another thin^ remarkable, was the terrible 
roaring of the waters under ua, the course of which was what most 
excited my wonder, aa ovei- it lies a pavement of smooth stone, 
inclining a Httle like a vault on each side, but fiat in the middle, 
and Dot above three fing-ers thick, with some small crevices thro agh 
which the water may be Been." (Pontop. Hist. Norw. p. 48.) 
Here we find every characteristic which attended the proceai of 
initiation. The roaring of the waters ; the nai'row subterranean 
passages, which formed the descent into the bowcla of the moun- 
tain ; the water of purification ; the pastos, replete with a damp 
vapour like that of a funeral vault, the emblem of which it OD- 
doubtedly was. It is not likely that this people would overlook a 
cavem which nature had provided ; decorated with superb pillars 
of polished marble, and furniahed with an apparatus capable of 
performing almost all the machinery of initiation. 

* Worm. Monum. Dan, 1, i. p. 6. Many of these stupendous 
works of artBttll remain in Norway and Sweden. 
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I fiir, if it contained only a single apartment, was 
dignified with the name of a Hall;* if it in- 
cluded several rooms it was termed a Palace. i* 
If an intricate cavern terminated in a spacious 
vault, as the Mithratic grottos, or places of 
initiation always did, it was esteemed, in this 
inhospitable climate, a residence, or palace, fit 
for the reception of the celestial gods. Hence 
arose the veneration of the initiated for these 
grottos. The enthusiastic recollections which 
the ceremonies of initiation never failed to in- 
spire, joined with the splendid appearance ex- 
hibited in the sacellnm on these occasions, which 
is described in the Edda f as glittering with 
burnished gold, could scarcely fail to leave an 
indelible impression on the mind of the as- 
tonished candidate, who before this time, had 
perhaps never entered an apartment which dis- 
played any appearance of comfort or conveni- 
ence. 

Tills palace ivus the residence of Thor,t\\e Sun. 

nEhis luminary was a conspicuous object of ado- 



I. 1. i 



. 13. 



t Oliver's Hist. Bererl. p. 38. This migiit also refer to the 
flolar Bystem. From the path of the placets moving in theirorbils 
at varioua distoncea from the sun, it la called a winding palace ; 
and the 540 Halla referred most probahljr to the precession of the 
equinoxes. The eastern nations, from whom the ScandinavianB 
derived their origin, thought that the fixed stars advanced at the 
rate of 54 minutes in the first sexagenary cycle, which gives 
exactly 540 minutes for the entire change in the great luni<6olar 
period of 600 years. 

t Fab. 1. Mai. North. Ant. toI. ii. p 2. 
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ration in all the ancient mysteries, particularly 
those of Persia, the great model on which the 
Scandinavian system was founded ; the one 
being consecrated to Thor-As, and the other to 
Mi-Thr-As ; the same god, possessed of the 
same attributes and almost the same name ; and 
ahke esteemed by their respective votaries, as 
the tirst begotten Son, and a Mediator, as well as 
visibly represented by the Sun.* 

It was silnale in the kingdom of Thnidtcanger ; 
the literal meaning of which, according to M. 
Mallei, is a place of refuge from terror. Now the 
great Hall of this palace, or, in language less 
metaphorical, the sacelium of the grotto of in- 
itiation, literally answered this description; for 
the candidates were not introduced into it until 
the rites were all finished ; and consequently 
at the portal of this sacelium, their fears would 
naturally subside. And when introduced into 
the sacred presence, called by way of eminence, 
Gladheim, or the abode of joy.t 'hey saw the 
twelve Drottes, seated on as many thrones, 
habited like the twelve celestial gods, in robes of 
exquisite richness, shining with gold, and jewels, 
and precious stones ;J they might naturally fancy 



* I doubt not, ihoLigh the TAina are wholly silent on the Bubjecl, 
but in the principal Hall of this palace or place of imtiatioa, 
divided probably into twelve compartments, in reference to the 
twelve Si^s of the Zodiac, the god was designated by a Plate of 
burnished gold placed conspicuously in the centre of the roof, and 
strongly illuminated by flaming torches. 

t Edda. Fab. 7. ; Edda. Fab. i. 
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thenifeelves in the regions of the blessed ; o("whicli 
this was indeed ihe avowed representation. And 
as the succeeding ceremonies were all plea- 
surable, it is not surprising that they should 
adopt an hyperboiical phraseology, and esteem 
this magnificent place as a palace of the gods 
in the ever blessed kingdom of Thrudwanger. 

It would be useless to repeat minutely the 
forma of initiation, after the many specimens you 
have already heard ; suffice it to say, that the 
candidate being duly prepared * by fasting and 
mortification, and the usual preliminary cere- 
monies and sacrifices, dances, and circular pro- 
lions being accomplished,! he was introduced 



'' Pontoppidon, in hia History of Norway, (p. 248.) thus des- 
cribes ihe robust exercieee practised by the iahabitnnts of the 
nonhem nations. " King Olaf Tryggeson was stronger and 
more nimble tbau any man in his dominions. He could climb up 
the rock Smalserhorn, and 6x his shiirld upon thi> top of jt; he 
could H'ltlk round the outside of a boat, upon the oars while the 
men were rowing; he could play with three darts, alternately 
throwing them in the nir, and always kept two of them up, while 
he held the third in one of his hands ; he was ambidexter, and 
could cast two darts at once ; he excelled all the men of his time 
in shooting with the bow; and inswicnminghe had no equal. Sig'- 
mund [GresteBen used to practise these exercises with the king, 
viz. swimming, shooting, climbing the rocks, and all other manly 
s which heroes and warriors practised in those times, and 
uld come so near the king in all these, as Sigmund." 
P+ I am not sure whether the disease called Si, Vitus's dance, 
S. Viti.) may not have had some connection with this 
ly- Therewere three VituBses amongst our Saxon ancestors, 
who were worshipped as deities. Rugi-Vitus, who was repre- 
sented with seven faces ; Pon-Vitus, with live heads ; and Swanto- 
^^^Uaactd) Vitus, with four heads. This latter worthy was war- 
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with naked feet* into the sacred cavern, and 
conducted, by a winding descent to the tomb of 
Volva the prophetess, amidst the shades of dark- 
ness and the terrific howling of dogs. Passing 
onward, however, with resokite intrepidity, he 
soon beheld in a tliin fiame of light the canine 
guardian of the holy sepulchre, whose fangs ap- 
peared to be smeared with the blood of some 
hardy adventurer, whose life had recently paid 
the forfeit of his rash attempt to explore the for- 
bidden recesses of the consecrated vault.t The 
hollow caverns reechoed with his bowlings. Re- 
gardless of the posture of defiance assumed by 
this hideous monster, the candidate was urged 
forward by his conductor, and passing this unreal 
shape, entered the portal, and in the east found 
a spacious apartment, in the centre of which 
was the Pastes or Tomb where the oracle was 
imuiured.f In the distance, a vision of the 



Bhipped b^ a eircalar dance ; and every year, ninety and nine 
persons were offered to him in sacrifice. He had a white horse, 
which was placed in charge of ihaprieeU, and dedicated lo tke tttn. 
This horse is supposed by Schedius to be the original of the silver 
horse in the shield of the Htnyiat ; and probably also of the 
Hanoverian horse which still occupies a quarter of the escutcheon 
of pretence in the royal arms of Great Britain. Sammes in liis 
Britannia has glren engravings of the above deities. 

• Straho. I. vii. 

t " The dog who g;uardB the gates of death, meetfi him. His 
breast and his jaws are stained with blood ; he opens his vorecioDS 
mouth to bite, and bnrUs a long time at the father of magic." 
(Ancient Runic Poem in Mai. North. Ant. vol. ii. p. 220.) 

I " Udin pursues his way ; his horse causes the infernal 
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regions of death (hela) was presented to his eyes, 
and he beheld a splendid throne which appeared 
designed for some person of distinction ; but it 
was empty.* 

Here the mysterious rites of invocation com- 
menced ; magical characters were inscribed in 
squares, triangles, and circles ; and charmed 
rhymes of irresistible potency were repeated. 
The incantations being complete, the reluctant 
prophetess signified her intention of uttering 
an oracular response.f The candidate was in- 
structed to question her respecting the fate which 
awaited Balder, a benevolent deity who was 
under the protection of the celestial gods; and 
though deemed invulnerable, was nevertheless 
supposed to be in imminent danger from the un- 
suspected efforts of subtlety and malice. To 
this demand the prophetess answered, that 
Balder should suffer by the intervention of 
Loke the adversary of the gods, J who by a 



3 resound and tremble ; at length he reaches the deep 
abode of death, and stopped near the eastern gate where stands 
the tomb of the prophetess." (Ancient Poem, as above.) 
' Runic Poem. 






' He sings to her verses adapted 
towards the north ; he eng^raves 
tomb ; he utters mysterious words ; 
lintil the prophetess is constrained to 
words of the dead. ' Who is this unkn. 



o call up the dead. He 
the Ritnic characters on 
he demands an answer ; 
irise, and thus utter the 
wn that dares disturb my 






repose, and drag 

long, all covered with snow, 

(Ancient Poem, as above.) 

] This people believed i 

led Loke, and 



ly grave, wherein I huve lien dead si 
and moistened with the rains,' " &q 






the existence of an evil principle, 
vas esteemed the great adversary of 
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sprig of niislctoe in the hands of a bliim man, 
shall intlict wounds producing instant death. 
The candidate pressing onwards, soon heai'd 
the cries and bewailings for the death of Balder,* 



gods and men. This pernicious deity waa the pripce of fraud and 
perfidy ; a perfect master of all the arts of disBimulation, and ad- 
dicted aolely to the practice of evil. He married the daug'hter of 
the giantess Anger-Bode, ( Messengftr of Evil,) by nhom he had 
three children of portcntoua character ; who were doomed to 
destroy the whole host of deities, when the ship NngUfara should 
be completed from the nails of dead men. The Grat born was a 
gigantic wolf, called Feuria, who wa« destined to devour the 
supreme god Odin, and swallow the Sun. This roooater was bound 
by the gods to a rock in indissoluble chaias until the much 
dreaded twilight of the gods shall arrive, and all nature be con- 
sumed in a general conflagration. The next offspring' uf tlieSe 
two evil beings was an enormoiis serpent, called Midgard, who 
was the destined destroyer of the god Thor. He was prAcipitated 
by Odin to the bottom of the sea, where lie attained so vast a hiillc, 
that he was able to coil himself round the globe, aod repose with 
his tail in his rooiith. The third drenfut issue of Loke and Anger- 
Bode, was Hela, or Death, who waa cast into hell by the gods, there 
to await the appointed time of destruction ; and to receive into ber 
dismal abode, all such as died of nickneas or of old age. 

* It appears that Balder, who was osteenied invulaerabl«; had 
placed himself in sport as a mark in the general assembly, at which 
the gods respectively exercised their skill and dexterity, in casting 
darts and missiles ; for Odin and Friga had prerionaly exacted an 
oath of safety, in favour of this god, from every thing in nature, 
except the misletoe, which was omitted on account of Its weftk 
and contemptible quahtiea, (Edda, Fab. 38.) Loke, always bent 
on mischief, discovered the exception ; and privately procuring r 
sprig of this herb, placed it in the hands of Hoder, who was bereft 
of sight, and persuaded him to cast it at the devoted victim, who 
fell, pierced through with mortal wounds. His body was then 
placed in a ship or boat, aod set afloat on the waters, while all the 
gods mourned for his decease. The fable of Balder and Loke, 
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o was bitterly lamented by the deities who 
had been the innocent cause of his destructioD. 
He was then confined within the Pastes ;* 
a cell composed of three sharp edged stones, 
and guarded by Heimdall, the light-eared door 
keeper of the gods, armed with a naked sword ;t 
and when the term of his penance was com- 
pleted, he was instructed to search for the body 
of Balder,']; and to use his utmost endeavours 
to raise him from death to life. Being there- 
fore prepared for this dangerous expedition, he 
was solemnly recommended to the protection 

with the lamenlalLona of the ^ods for the death of Balder, bears 
auch an obvious relation to those of Oeiris and Typhon, Bacchus 
and the Titans, Cama, Iswara, &c. &c. that I entertain no doubt 
but it constituted the le^^nd of initialion ; as it is indeed the exact 
counterpart of all other Bj'Btems of mysterious celebration. It ia 
true the legend of Odtn and Freya, including the wauderings of 
the latter, aa related in the Edda of Snorra, bears some resem- 
blance to the wanderings of Ceres, and Isia, and Rhea; but I 
think the preceding fable unquestionably contains the identical 
incidents which were perpetuated in the Gothic mysteries. 

* The Pastes was a representation of the Ark of Noah. " And 
God said nnto Noah. . . .make thee an ark of gopher wood, . . . 
tke door of the aik shalt thou set in the side thereof. . . .In the 
aelf same day entered Noaii .... into the ark .... and tke Lord 
shut Aim in." (Gen. vi. 13, 14, 16. vii. 13, 16.) The account 
in the text, in connection with the Rainbow, evidently relates to 
the deluge. 

t This place of penance was termed the Celestial Fort, said to 
be situated at the foot of the bridge Bifrost, (Edda. Fab. 7.) or 
the Rainbow, which reached from earth to heaven, and which 
celestials only could ascend. The sentinel was possessed of a 
trumpet of bo loud a blast that the sound might he heard through 
all the worlds. (Edda. Fab. I.")-.) 
I Edda. Fab. W. 

s 
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of the gods. He then descended through nine 
subterranean passages, dark, damp, and dismal, 
attended by the usual guide. Under a full per- 
suasion that his mysterious conductor possessed 
the power of raising the dead and commanding 
the elements ; every sight presented before his 
eyes, every sound which assailed his ears, in 
his progress through the regenerating medium, 
was invested with the awe and terror attached 
to a supernatural occurrence. If the glare of 
burning torches gleamed through a fissure of 
the rock and imparted a temporary illumination 
to the dark cavern through which he passed ; it 
presented to his inventive imagination, the god 
descending in a sheet of flame. If a sound resem- 
bling distant and continued thunder was heard 
to reverberate through the hollow passages, it 
was referred to the dreadful " twilight of the 
gods"'* when all nature shall be involved in 



■ The twilight of the gods is thus described in the Edda. (Fab. 
32.) " In the firat place, wilt come the grand, 'the desolating' 
winter; during which the snaw will fall from the four corners of the 
world 1 the froat will be very severe ; the tempest violent and Jan- 
geroUH ; and the sun will withdraw his beams. Three such wiotera 
shall pass away, without being softened by one summer. Three 
others shall follow, during which war and discord will spread 
through the whole globe. Brothers, out of hatred, shall kill each 
other ; no one shall spare either his parent, or his child, or hia 
relations. See how it is described in the Voluspa; ' Brothers 
becoming murderers, shall stain themselves with brother's blood; 
kindred shall forget the ties of consanguinity ; life shall become 
a burden; adultery shall reign throughout the world. A barbarous 
age I an sge of swords ! an age of tempests < an age of wolves 1 
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universal ruin. Arriving at length on the banks 
of a sluggish stream, he was directed to plunge 
ioto the waters of purification and explore the 
caverns situate on the opposite bank. Soon hia 



The bucklers ahHil be broken in pieces ; and these calamities shall 
nicceed each other till the world shall fall to ruin.' Then will 
happen such things as may well be called prodigies. The wolf 
PenriH wilt devour the Eun : a severe loss will it be found to roan- 
Idnd. Another monster will carry o£F the moon ; and render her 
totallj useless : the atni'B shall fly away and vanish from the 
heSTens ; the earth and the mountains shall be seen violently 
agitated ; the trees torn up from the earth by the roots ; the tot- 



from their foundations ; oil the 
to be broken and dashed in pieces. 
I ; the sea rushes impetuously over 
pent, changed into a spectre, gaina 
t afloat ; this vessel is constructed 
of dead men; for which reason great care should be 
die with unpared nails; for he who dies so, nup- 



tering hills to tumble head 
chains and irons of the prisot 
Then is the wolf Fenria let 1. 
the earth, because the great 
the shore. The Naglefara i 
of the nail 
taken not 



plies materials towards the building of that vessel, which gods 
men will wish were finished as late as possible. The Giant Rymer 
is the pilot of this vessel, which the sea breaking over its banks, 
wafts along with it. The wolf Fenris advancing, opens his enor- 
mous moutli ; his lower jaw reaches to the earth, and hia upper 
jaw to the heavens, and would reach still farther, were space 
itself found to admit of it. The burning- £re flashes out from his 
eyes and nostrils. The great Serpent vomits forth floods of 
poison ; which overwhelm the air and the waters. This terrible 
monster places himself by the side of the wolf. In this confusion 
the heaven shall cleave asunder; and by this breach the Genii of 
Fire enter on horseback, Surtur is at their head ; before and be- 
hind him sparkles a bright glowing fire. His sword outshines 
the Eun itself. The army of these Genii passing on horseback 
over the bridge of heaven, break it in pieces : thence they direct 
their course to a plain ; where they are joined by the wolf TenriB, 
and the great Serpent. Thither also repair Loke and the Giant 
Rymer, and with them all the Giants of the Frost, who follow 
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progress was intercepted by the sacred door of 
expurgation ; on passing wliieh, he entered into 
the illuminated sacelluni, and found Balder en- 
throned in a situation of the highest distinction. 



Loke evea to death. The Genii of Fire march first in battle 
array, foiining' a moBt hrilliant gfjuadron on this plain ; which is an 
liiindred degrees eqiiare on every side. During these prodigies, 
Heimdal, the door keeper of the gods, rises up ; he violently 
sounds his clanging trumpet to awaken the gods; who instantly 
assemhle. Then Odin repairs to the fountain of Mimis, to consult 
what he ought to do, he and his army. The great Ash Tree 
Ydrasiiis shaken ; nor ia anything in heaven or earth exempt from 
fear and danger. The g-ods are dad in armour ; Odin puts on 
his golden helmet, and his resplendent cuirass; he grasps his 
BwortI, and marches directly against the wolf Fenris. He hath 
Thor at his side ; but this gxid cannot assist him ; for he himself 
fights with the Great Serpent. Frey encounters Surtur, and 
terrible blows are exchanged on both sides ; till Frej is t>eat 
down ; he owes his defeat to his having formerly given his sword to 
his attendant Skyrner. That day alijo is let loose the dog, named 
Garmer, who haih hitherto been chained at the entrance of a 
cavern. He is a monster dreadful even to the gods ; he attacks 
Tyr, and they kill each other. Thor beats down the Great Serpent 
to the earth, but at the same time recoiling back nine steps, he 
falls dead upon the spot, suffocated with floods of venom, which 
the Serpent vomits forth upon him. Odin is devoured by the trolf 
Fenris. At the same instant Vidar advances, and pressing down 
the monster's lower jaw with his foot, seiies the other with his 
hand, and thus tears and rends him till he dies, Loke and Hiem- 
dal iight. and mutually kill each other, After that Surtur darts 
fire and flame over all the earth ; the whole world is presently 
consumed." The description of this event, in the Volupsa, con- 
cludes with the following very remarkable passage. " The sun 
is darkened ; the enrlh is immerged in the sea ; the shining stars 
fall from heaven ; a fiery vapour ascends ; a vehement heat 
prevails, even in heaven itself." (Ooranson. Hist. 26. apad 
Mallet.) 



m 
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At his enU'ance into this enchanting place, the 
aspirant was saluted with an anthem of congra- 
tulation ; and the utmost clieerf illness was dis- 
played in the rejoicings wliicli now took place 
for the resuscitation of the benevolent god. 
The Scalds,* to the flute and harp, chanted 
hymns descriptive of the generation of gods, the 
creation of the world, the deluge, and the restor- 
Vtion of man. They celebrated in strains of 
highest panygeric the warlike acts of heroes; 
the praise of wise and valiant chiefs; the fatal 
overthrow of hosts and hostile armies. They 
Bang the irresistible valour of Odin ; and dwelt 
'On the immortal renown which his high achieve- 
ments had secured, with a view of exciting in the 
ididate a spirit of emulation to great and war- 



" The hiBtcricBl monumenla of the nortli nre full of the honours 
paid to the ScaJda both b; princes and people ; nor can the aanala 
of poetry produce any age or country which reflects more glory or 
lustre upon it. They were men especially honoured and caressed 
at the courts of those princes who distinguished theroselvea by 
their great actions, or passion for glory. Harold Harfager, for 
instance, placed them at his feasts above all other officers of hie 
court. Many princes entnisted them, both in peace and war. 
with conimiastODB of the utmost importance. They never set out 
on any considerable expedition without some of them in their 
train. Hacon, earl of Norway, had five celebrated poets along 
with him in that famous battle when the warriors of Jomshurg 
were defeated ; and history records that they sung each an ode 
to animate the soldiers before they engag'ed. Olave, king of 
Norway, placing three of them one day around him in battle, 
cried out with spirit, ' You shall not relate what you have only 
heard, hut what you are eye witnesses of yourselves,'" (Mai. 
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like deeds. A solemn oath* was then adminis- 
tered on a naked sword, which was used for this 
purpose hecause it was considered as a symbol 
of the supreme god.f The aspirant entered into 
voluntary obUgations to pay diir submission to 
the chief officers of the state, whether civil or 
religious ; to practise devotion to the gods ; and 
to defend and protect his initiated companions 
at the hazard of his life from all secret and open 
attacks of their enemies, and if slain, to avenge 
their death. The oath was sealed by drinking 
mead out of a human skull.}: 



• Ma!. North. Ant, vol. i. p. 217. 

+ Justin (Hist. I. xliii. c. 3.) says, that the ancient Scytliiaofl 
worshipped swords and spears ; a practice common with all who 
practised the Buddhic superstition. 

X The word s\ull was commonly used for a drinking; vesBcI, 
which probably " received this name from the barbarous custom 
which prevailed among several BDcient nations of drinking out of 
the sculls of their enemiea. Warncfrid in his work, de gestia 
Longfohard, says, Albin slew Cunimund, and having carried away 
his head, converted it into a drinking vessel ; which kind of cup 
is with us called schala, but in the latin language it has the name 
ofpalera." (Jamieson. Scot. Diet. v. Skul.) 



LECTURE XI. 



DOCTRINES AND MORALITY. 



The splendour and importance of tbe mysteries 
gave them such a vast and overwhelming in- 
fluence, even with the principal nobility of every 
ancient nation, that the high horn youth dis- 
played the utmost anxiety to endure the fatigue 
and danger of initiation, that they might be assi- 
milated with that distinguished society, into 
which no other formula could introduce them. 
For this purpose every peril was braved, and 
every risk cheerfully encountered; and loss of 
life in the process was preferred to the dishonour 
of remaining voluntarily amongst the uninitiated 
and profane. Nothing but this unconquerable 
principle could have induced men to press forward 
through such a series of opposing difficulties, as 
we have just enumerated. 

The candidate was now invested with a sword, 
a shield, and a lance, and declared equal to the 
toil of combat, hunting, and providing for his 
own subsistence, from which latter duty his 
parents were henceforth wholly relieved, although 
he had now only attained his fifteenth year. 
His shield was wluic and termed " the shield of 

Lpectation." A specified period was assigned 
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for his probation in arms, and if he failed to 
distinguish himself in battle before the expiration 
of this term, the phrase, Nidiug, was applied to 
him, and he was shunned by all his former asso- 
ciates.* This however did not often happen; 
and when he had performed any distinguished 
achievement, he was permitted to have a design 
painted on his shield as a testimony of his 
prowess. This privilege however led, in process 
of time, to innovations in the device and fashion 
of the sliield which endangered the distinction 
between lord and vassal ; and at length a code 
of directions became necessary to regulate the 
practice; and the distinction of a painted shield 
was limited to the families of princes and heroes.^ 



* The word Nidiag aman^t the Scandiaavians, was esteemed 
BO contemptuous that it nould proroke even a coward to 8ia|fle 
combat. It was equal to giving' ihe lie in our own country; and 
has DOW mer^d into the phraEo — Yoii are a gvod-for-nofAtmji 
feilow. (Vid. Mallet, vol. i. p. 218.) 

t This may probably have been the origin of patrimonial badges 
and armorial bearings with the northern nations of Europe, al- 
thoug:h it ia well known that the Gauls and Germans had armo- 
rial distinctions long before, Diodorus eays, (I. v.) the Gauls 
iised long ehielde, diatingiiished by particular marks ; and Tacitus 
(de roor. Germ. s. 6.) tells ua that the Germans distinguished 
their shielda by different colours. 

" Diodorua Siculus adduces a corresponding euatom in Egypt; 
and among the Greeks, we obaerve that the shield of Ag^amemnoQ 
bores lion's head; thatof Alcihiadea, a eerpent; that of Cadmua, 
a dragon ; and thiit of Uiyases, a dolphin." (Wait's Antiq. vol. 
i. p. 149.) More anciently the dislinguiehingsynihola were placed 
upon the helmet. Thus the crest of Osiris was a hawk ; of Horus, 
a lion. Ac. 
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' The sacred sign of the Cross was then im- 
pressed upon him ; and as Ji concluding ceremony, 
B Ring was delivered to him as a symbol of the 
divine protection, which he was enjoined to pre- 
serve as an invaluable amulet, the gift of Balder 
the good.* Tliis ring, he was told, was not only 
capable of affording him protection in times of 
imminent danger and adversity ;t but it was 
also to be considered as an inexhaustible fund, 
whence riches, honours, and all other benefits 
would undoubtedly tlow. 

.. The whole system of creation and providence 
as far as it was understood by this people was 
Dow unfolded to the aspirant's view ; he was 
taught mysterious doctrines wrapped up in hie- 
roglyphical symbols; the art of magic, and the 
important secret of preparing amulets and incan- 
tations. And as a final charge he was solemnly 
enjoined to make lilmself perfect in athletic 
exercises ;^ and was assured that the sole method 



* It is said in the Runic mythology, that when Hermod des- 
cended into hell to HE^arch for Balder, lie found the murdered deity 
occupying a distinguished eituation in the palace of Death ; aud 
failing through the artifices of Loke, to procure hi3 return to 
Valhall, the supernal palace of the gods, he bore a ring to Odin 
as a token of remembrance from his deceased friend, which pos- 
sessed the miraculous power of producing every ninth night, eight 
rings of equal weight and utility. 

+ Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. xxxiii, c. 1. 



to inure hin 

and to becon 

^_Mal- North. 



re, " to fight valiantly ; to sit firmly on horseback ; 
elf to swimming and skating; to dart the lance, 
: skilful at the oar." (Ode of Harold the Valiant, in 
Int. vol. ii. p. '^a?.) 
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of being translated to the hall of Odin, was to 
die iu battle, covered with wounds, valiantly 
fighting against the enemies of his country.* 



• When Odin perceived that his end drew nigh, " he would 
not wait till the consequences of a lingering disease should pot a 
period to that life which he had so often bravely hazarded ia the 
field ; but assembling the frienda and companions of his fortune, 
lie gave himself nine wounds in the form of a circle with the point 
of a lance, and manj other cuts in his skin with his sword. As 
he was dying, he declari^d he was going buck into Scythia to take 
his seat among the other g'ods at an eternal banquet, where he 
would receive with great honours all who should expose themselves 
intrepidly in battle, and die bravely with their swords in their 
hands. As soon as be had breathed bid last, they carried his body 
to SigtuDa, (the ancient capital of Sweden,) where, conformably 
to a custom introduced by himself into the north, his body was 
burnt with much pomp and magnificence." (Mai. North. Ant. 
vol. i. p. 6.) Hence in battle tba Scandinavians were inspired 
with the most furious bravery and contempt of death, under tho 
impression that all who died bravely in the field, would certainly 
be received by Odin into hb paradise, designated by the endearing 
appellation of Valhalla; and be rewarded with an honourable seat 
in his presence; there to enjoy a continual feast of warriors, 
served up by the Valkyrice, who were virgins of the most exquisite 
beauty; serenaded with martial music, and drinking by dromel or 
mead out of the skulls of vanquished enemies, until the deatruction 
and final I'enovation of the earth and heavens. The Edda (Fab. 
20.) thus describes these envied joys, which incited the barbarians 
of Noi'tliera Europe to court death in evei^- violent shape ; and 
inspired an undefined horror at the prospect of a death proceeding 
from disease or old age. "The heroes who are received into the 
palace of Odin, have every day the pleasure of ai-ming themselves, 
of passing in review, of ranging ibemselves in order of battle, and 
of cutting one anolher in pieces; but as soon as the hour of 
repast approaches, tbey return on horseback all safe and sound 

back to the Hall of Odin, and fall to eating and drinking 

Their beverage is beer and mead ; theii' cups are the sculls of 
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The most prominent symbols in these cele- 
brations were, the Cross and Ring already men- 
tioned ;* the Ash tree, tiie Point witliin a Circle, 
the Rainbow,! '^"'^ ^ Cube the emblem of Odin.J 

We now come to the system of Magic§ incul- 
cated by the Scandinavians. The Scalds and 
Diviners established a great reputation, and con- 
sequent influence over the people by the boasted 
power of composing charms, or amulets, which 
possessed the quality of conferring favour and 
protection on friends, and of hurling destruction 
OD their enemies.|| This superstition was derived 



they have slain. A crowd of virgins nait upon the 
heroes al table, and lill their cups aa fast as they empty them." 
(Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 120.) Hence Ragnar Lodbrot, in 
his death soog^, consoles himself with this reflection, " I shall soon 
drink beer from hollow cups made of aculla." (St. 25 Worm, 
liter. Dan. p. 203. Jamieson. Scot. Diet. v. Sk«l. M,il. North. 
Ant. vol. ii. p. 232.) 

• Vid.ut supra, p. 265. 

+ Signs and Symbols. Lect. 8. 9. "The Ash tree Udrasil," 
says the Edda, (Fab. 20.) "is the g'reatest of trees; Shidbladner, 
of vessels; Odin, of gods; Sleipner, of horses; Bifrost, o( 
bridges ; Brage, of scalds or poets ; Uabroc, of hawks ; and 
Garmer, of hounds." 

t Fab. Mys. Cab. vol. i. p. 308. 

\ " Magic in general," says Wait, in his Oriental Antiquities, 
(p. 135.) "may be conceived to have arisen from the mysteries 
of Persia or Chaldea, and fi'om the various illusions to which the 
Epopta were submitted." 

II A belief In the ciGcacy of these incantatiouB, produced much 
real and imaginary evil amongst the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
" Helga, a Scandinavian aorceresg, when wishing to give elficacy 
to some Runic charactei"* for doing injury to others, observed this 
Taking a knife in her hand, she cut the letters in the 
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from Odin, who acquired the reputation of being 



a skilful magician, 



as styled, by way of 



eminence, the father of magic, from his intro- 
duction of the mysteries with all their terrific 
machinery amongst this ignorant and super- 
stitious people. This potent individual boasted 
a very high degree of mystical knowledge, which 
he imparted to but few, even of his most intimate 
companions; for it was a maxim with him, that 
" whatever is known only to one's self, is always 
of the greatest value."* He proclaimed himself 
capable of rendering the arms of his enemies 
powerless ; to burst, by the repetition of a single 
rhyme, the strongest chains of captivity ; to 
inspire his foes with the utmost veneration for 
his person ; to strike his adversary dead with a 
curse ; to pass through the world with the 
rapidity of thought; to assume at pleasure, the 
forms of wild and ferocious beasts ; to calm 
tempests, disconcert magicians, and even to 
raise the dead.f 



hexa with her blood. Then eing-ing- her 
oc gech ajtfug raiigsaelU uni treit, fibe went hack- 
wai-da and contrary to the course of the sun around the tree- 
Then she procured that it should be cast into the sea, praying 
that it might be driven by the waves to ihe island Drangsa, and 
there be the cause of all ev-ils to Gretter." (Hist. Gretter, apud 
Berthol. Cans. Contempt. Mortea. p. 661, Jaraieaon. Scot. Die 
V. Widdersinnis.) 

' Ancient Runic Poem. 

t These are the euchautnients which the scriptures pronouDce 
as ever attendant on the practice of a false worship. Thus the 
sorcerers of Egypt when contending against Moses are said to use 
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Tliese pretensions, sanctioned by the timidity 
which superstition never fiiils to produce in an 
untaught mind, would naturally invest this politic 
prince with an authority, which his successors 
would be desirous to retain. Hence they pro- 
nounced that the supernatural powers which 
Odin was believed to possess* were vested in the 
three orders of men, the Drottes, the Scalds, and 
the Diviners, to whose custody the mysteries 
had been entrusted. In succeeding ages these 
boasted powers were publicly converted to the 
purpose of emolument ; and charms, amulets, 
and philtres were openly exposed for sale. And 
as they were reputed to be effectual antidotes 
against the effects of poison, to cure diseases, to 
inspire affection,t and to enable the possessor to 



encbantments, (Enod.vii. 1 1.) which were prohibited to the Israel- 
ites. (Levit. xix. 26.) And the punishmeot of them is announced 
hy Isaiah ; " Behold they shall be as stubble, the fire shall bum 
them, and they ehall not deliver themselves from the power of tha 
flame." (Isai. xlvii. 14.) 

' " Hence oracles, auguries, divinations, and a thousand prac- 
tices of that kind quickly sprang up in crowds from this erroneous 
principle. Accordingly in all our aocient fables and chronicles, 
we see the northern natioaa extremely attached to this vaia science-. 
They had oracles, like the people of Italy and Greece, and these 
oracles were not less revered, nor less famous than theirs. Their 
diviners were honoured with the name of prophets, and revered as 
if they had been such. Some of them were said to have fami- 
liar spirits who never left them, and whom they consulted under 
the form of little idols. Others dragged the ghosts of the departed 
from their tombs, and forced the dead to tell them what would 
happen." (Mai. North, Ant. vol. i.p. 143, 146.) 
LTurn. Ang. Sax. vol. iv.p. 186. 
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work miracles; every individual was anxious to 
be furnished willi a charm which promised to 
counteract the secret machination of his enemies, 
in a country where private disputes usually ter- 
minated in bloodshed; and hence the composers 
of such invaluable jewels rose in the public esti- 
mation, and became finally invested with uncon- 
trollable authority. These amulets consisted 
chiefly of Rimic characters or letters* inscribed 
on a tablet made of the wood or bark of the birch 
tree in magical fonn ; either in a circle described 
from east to west by the south ; in a triangle ; in 
a direct line from the top to the bottom ; or by 
a retrograde movement from the bottom to the 
top ; from left to right, or from right to left.f ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each peculiar 
case ; every form being adapted to its own par- 
ticular service. They were frequently carved on 



* Letters vtere Grst intro-duced into Scnnilinavia by Odin, and 
from the ig-norance of the peuple respei^tin^ their nature and effects 
he taught them to believe that by their use he was empowered 
to work mii'adea. Hence ho was called Run-Hofdi, and Runom- 
Faitthr, King of Spells and Father of LeltcrB, Thus originated 
the custom of vaticination n.nd fortune-telling ; which is not yet 
fully exploded, and scarcely will be while superstition maintains 
its empire over the human mind. Traces of this practice are 
still visible in most of the countries of Europe ; and even our own 
land, though enlightened by the perfection of science, exhibits 
in every province, many evidences of the prevalence of superstition, 
in the implicit reliance placed by our ruEtic population iD amulets, 
charms, and incantations. 

t Msl. North. Ant. vol. i. p. I4(i, 
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Walking sticks,* sword scabbards, implements of 
husbandry, aod other articles of common use. 
Those which were intended to bring woe and 
destruction on their enemies were termed Nox' 
ious;\ those which were used to avert calamity, 
to prevent shipwreck, to obtain the affections of 
a beloved female, to counteract the treachery of 
an enemy, &c. were called Favourable ; and 
hose which were invested with the property of 



) us, that the people " used to engmue upon 
certain squared sticks about a foot in length, or shorter or longer 
as they pleased, the courses of the moones of the whole yoare, 
whereby they could alwayes certainly tel when the new moones, 
ful moones, and changes should happen, as also their festival 
dayes ; and such a carved stick they called an Al-mon-agkt, that 
is to say, Al-moon-keed, to wit, the regard or observation of all 
the moones ; and here hence is deryved the name of Almanack." 
(Rest. Dec. Int. p. 58.) 

t In our own country this practice was very prevalent a century 
or two ago. " King Jaraea, in hia Dsemonology, (b. ii. c. 5.) 
tells us that the devil teacheth how to make pictures of wax or 
clay, that by roastiog thereof, the persons that they bear tha name 
of may be continually melted, or dried away by continual sickness. 
Blagrave, in his astrological practice of Physic, {p. 89.) obaervea, 
that the way which the witches usually take for to afAict man or 
beast ia this kiod \s, as I conceive, done by image or model, made 
in the likeness of that man or beast they intend to work mischief 
upon; and by thesubtilty of the devil made at such hours and times 
when it shali work most powerfully upon them by thorn, pin, or 
qeedle, pricked into that limb or member of the body afflicted." 
^L. " Witches which some murther do intend 

^L Doo make a picture and due shoote at it ; 

And in that part where they the picture hit. 
The partiea self doth languish to his end." 

Constable's Diaria. Decad. II. Son. 2. 1594. 
(Vid. Brand's Popul. Ant. vol. ii. p. 376.) 
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curing diseases, were termed Medicinal.* The 
most trifling error in the coinpositionf of these 
wonder-working amulets was said to be fatal to 
the artist himself, or to endanger the life of his 



* " All these various fcinde differed only in th 
lerved in writing tliem, tn the materials on which they were written, 
n the place where they were exposed, in the manner in which 
:he lines were drawn, whether in the form of a circle, of a serpent, 
Lriangle, &c. In the strict ohecrvance of these childish par- 
rs consisted that obscure and ridiculoug art, which required, 
many weak and nicked persons, the respectable name of 
priests and prophetesses, merely for filling- rude minds with jea- 
lousy, fear and hatred." (Mai. North. Ant. vol. i. p. 316.) 

t The Buperetition of tlie " Hand of Glory" is still firmly be- 
lieved in some parts of Germany. Its composition was as follows; 
" Take the hand of a person hang-ed and exposed on the highway; 
wrap it up in a piece of a shraud or winding- sheet, in which let it 
be well squeezed to get out any small quantity of blood that may 
have remained in it; then put tt into an earthen vessel with zimat, 
saltpetre, salt, and long pepper, the whole well powdered ; leave it 
fifteen days in that vessel ; afterwards take it out, and expose it to 
the noontide sun in the dog days, till it is thoroughly dry, and if 
the sun is not sufficient, put it into an oven, heated with fern and 
vervain. Then compose a kind of candle with the fat of a hanged 
man, virgin wax, and sesame of Lapland. The Hand of Glory is 
used as a candlestick to hold this candle when lighted. Its pro- 
perties are, that wheresoever any one goes with this dreadful in- 
Btruroent, the persona to whom it is presented will be deprived of 
all power of motion. Hence it was used by housebreakers to enter 
houses at night witliout fear of opposition. But there was a 
counter charm which would deprive the Hand of Glory of its effect. 
The threshold of the door of the house and other places where the 
thieves might enter, was to he anointed with an unguent composed 
of the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, and the blood of 
a screech owl, which mixture must necessarily be prepared in 
the dog days." (Grose. Prnvincial Glossary, and Popular Super- 
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■dearest friend ; and hence none dared to attempt 
the formation of a charm but he, who by initi- 
ation had become perfectly instructed in the 
various ceremonies which were indispensably 
attached to every particular service. 

The doctrines inculcated in these mysteries 
embraced disquisitions on the nature of the gods, 
the creation of the world, the deluge, and the 
present and future condition of man. The early 
inhabitants of Scandinavia believed in a god, who 
was " the author of every thing that existeth ; the 
eternal, the ancient, the living and awful being, 
the searcher into concealed things, the being that 
never changeth."* The name given to this most 
high god, was Odin.f who was also believed to send 
plagues into the world when provoked by the 
wickedness of its inhabitants; and his anger 
could only be appeased by human sacritices, 



f. Edda.Fab. 12. 
' OJin is belieN 



among the Srst colon; 
Germany and Scandinavie 
agea. Gut nt leogth a i 
army of adventurere from 



have been the niime of the One true 
:b who (:ame from the Eaat and peopled 
and among their posterity for aereral 
lighty conqueror, the lender of a new 
he East, overran the north of Europe, 
empire, assumed the name of Odin, and claimed 
the honours which had been formerly paid to that deify. From 
thenceforward this deified mortal became the chief object of the 
idolatrous worship of the Saxuna and Danes in this island, as well 
as of many other nations. Having been a mighty and successful 
warrior, he was believed to he the god of war, who gave victory, 
and revived courage in the conflict. Having civilized, in some 
menaure, the countries which he conquered, and introduced arts 
formerly unknown, he was also worshipped as the god of arts and 
tistB. In u word, to this Odin, his delnded wors1iip|kers impiously 
T 
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prayer, and repentance.* IdolB and visible re- 
presentations of the deity were originally for- 
bidden, and he was directed to be worshipped in 
the lonely solitude of sequestered forests, where 
he was said to dwell, invisible and in perfect 
silence. t But after the irruption of Sigge and 
his followers, other objects of adoration were in- 
troduced ;\ to each of which was assigned a par- 
ticular dominion ; and hence every object of the 
creation soon became placed under the care of 
its presiding divinity. The trees, the houses, 
fire, water, sun, stars, and even thunder and 
lightning, wind and rain, had each its protecting 
deity; who were thus, unitedly or individually 
enabled to visit the good with benefits, and to 
punish the wicked with destruction. These in- 

aacribed all the attributes which belong only to the true God ; to 
him they built magni Brent tempica, offereil mnny sacrifices, and 
consecrated the fourth day at the week, which ie still called by his 
name in England, and in all the other countries where he ivas for- 
merly worshipped." (Henry's Hist, of Eng. vol. ii.) 

' Mallet, vol. i. c. 7. 

+ Tacit, de mor. Germ. 1. ix. c. 35. There is a peculiar degree 
of solemnity in a primitive grove, A writer on the scenery of 
America, thus expresses himself respecting one of the vast woods 
of that continent: " When the air ie calm, scurcely a sound of 
anything is to be heard ; for the few birds that flit athwart the 
gloom are dumb. It is impossible for any one to enter such soli- 
tudes without dread ; nor can the traveller contemplate his con- 
dition without anxiety and fear. The comparison of a gothic 
cathedral to the grove, is old and trite; but the associations which 
the vast forest aisles and embowered arches awaken, make the 
sense of a present divinity far more powerfully felt, than in the 
greatest cathedrals with all their gorgeous talismans of devotion." 

I Verst. Rest. p. 69, 
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ferior deities, considered at first only as Medi- 
ators, were at length invested with supreme 
autbority ; and as courage, strength, and superior 
valour were the chief traits of excellence in this 
rude people ; the first cause soon became com- 
pounded with the god of war, and was hence 
esteemed a sanguinary being ; terrible to his 
raiemies ; clad in vengeance as in a garment ; 
and delighting in desolation and carnage, slaugh- 
ter and blood.* 

The splendid temple on the river Sala, the pre- 
sent site of Upsal, which is said to be of great 
antiquity, dating its existence from the time of 
Ninu8,t was decorated with a profusion of costly 
ornaments, plates and chains of burnished gold.f 



' Mallet. North. Ant. vol. i. p. S6. 

t OUui Magnua.c. vi. p. 104. 

t The astonishing riches eKhibited in some of these heathen 
temples exceeds our comprehension. '' tn the great temple of 
BeluB liuilt by Semiramis, we find three prodij^ious statues of 
beaten gold, repreeenting Jupiter tlie father of all, Juno the qaeea 
of heaven, and Rhea the universal mother. The statue of Jupiter 
appeared erect, and in a walking attitude; it was foi'ty feet in 
height, and weighed a thousand Bah^rlonian talents. The statue 
of Rhea also weighed the same number of talents, but was sculp- 
tured sitting on a throne of masay gold, with two liona atanding 
before her, as guardians of the statue, accompanied with two huge 
serpents in silver, that weighed each thirty talents. The statue 
of Juno was in an erect posture, and weighed eight hundred talenta; 
her right hand grasped a serpent by the head, and her left a golden 
sceptre, incrusted with gems. Before these three coloseal figures 
stood an altar of beaten gold, forty feet in length, fifteen in breadth, 
and of the weight of five hundred taieniB, On this altar stood 
flagons weighing each thirty talents ; two cenwra for 
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and contained a representation of the Scandina- 
vian triad Odin — Thor — Frea.* Tiiese deities 
were placed beside each other in a line. Oa the 
right stood Odin, a gigantic figure bearing his 
emblematical characteristic, the Sword. Iq the 
centre stood Thor, his first horn son, and the re- 
puted mediator between god and man, of an 
equal stature, and hearing the symbolical crown, 
sceptre, and mace, ■\ shewing his unlimited 
dominion over the earth and elements; and to 
depict his astronomical character, twelve stars 
were arranged in a circle round his head.;]: And 
on the left was placed Frea,§ represented as an 
hermaphrodite, II and adorned with a variety of 
symbolical decorations pointing out her doiuiuion 
over marriage, conception, and parturition.^ 



incenee, probably kept contiDuallj burning, each weig^hin^ five 
hundred talents ; and fiDail; three vesBele for the consecrated wine, 
of which the lai^est, that assigned to Jupiter, weighed three 
iiundred talents, and those to Juno and Rhea six hundred talents." 
(Died. Sic. 1. ii. p. 98. apud Maur. Ind. Aol. toI. vii. p. 459.) 

• Mallet, vol. i. p. 96. 

+ Maur. Ind. Ant. rol. v. p. 782. 

; Verst. Rest. Dec. Intel, p. 74. 

§ Frig^, the Scandinavian Venus, was Eometimes confounded 
with the tnooD, because they were equally thought to poseeBa an 
influence over the increase of the human species ; and hence the 
time of the full moon wae considered a most favourablo period for 
niaTriagcB. 

li Cudw. Intel. Sjst. 1. i. c.4. 

f Maur. Ind. Ant. vol. v. p. 781. These emblems bore a re- 
ference commensurate with the eastern phallus and linga, but did 
not lead to the same scandalous excesses. So chaste were this 
otherwise barbarous people, that their continence and absolute 
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Tlie legends of the creation and the deluge 
were rather fanciful, but not more so than those 
of some other idolatrous nations. Chaos was 
described as a vast abyss, which being gra- 
dually filled up by the formation of successive 
strata of congealed vapours, the giant Ymer or 
Aurgelmer* was formed of icy exhalations melted 
by a genial south wind. The copious perspira- 
tion which issued from this monster, produced a 
corrupt race of giants called the Hrimthussi ; 
who at length rising in rebellion against their 
progenitor, he was slain by the sons of Bore ;t 
Odin, Vile, and Ve, who proceeded from the 



deference to tlie weaker sex, gained the applause of all polished 
nalioDS, Even Tacitua could say, that amongst this people the 
females were safe from personal inault ; and the sanctity of the 
matrimonial bond was so devotedly venerated, as to merit the 
most unqualified applause. (Tacit. Germ. c. 18.) And Salviaa 
says, that these barbarians n'ere worthy of admiration on account 
of theii' continence j and that they were literally the reformers of 
the Roman manners! (Snlv, de gub. dei. I. vii.) 

* The giant Ymer was the same with Typhon or the ocean ; 
and the drying up of the waters of the deluge is expressed under 
the figure of the destruction of the monster. Mr. Faber thinks it 
" not impj'obable that the gothic name Ymer or Umer is the same 
as the Persic name Cai-Umersh ; an appellation which ie applied 
to Adam." (Pag. Idol. vol. i. p. 217. in nota 2.) 

+ Or Bo, who himself, or probably some successor of Sigge 
who assumed his name, was represented as a valorous chieftain, 
and his name was held in such dread for many centuries after 
hix death, as to be used by soldiers on the approach of an enemy, 
as a war-cry to inspire their opponents with a panic fear. The 
Irish continued the practice of this custom till the reign of our 
Henry VII. when it was prohibited by authority. It is still used 
by the English rustic as an epithet of terror. Bore was the same 
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COW Ariduiubla,* a creature formed from the 
particles of dissolved ice. The torrents of blood 
issuing from his wounds, caused an inundation 
which overflowed the whole earth, and destroyed 
all the giants of the frost; (i, e. the human race,) 
except Bore or Bergelmert and Iiis family, who 
succeeded in keeping a bosit afloat on the surface. 
The sons of Bore now formed the earth out of 
the body of Ymer which they dragged from the 
abyss of Ginniingagap for this especial purpose. 
The land was formed from his flesh, the water 
from his blood, the mountains were composed of 
his hones, the rocks of his teeth, and the arch of 
heaven of his scull, supported at four equidistant 
points by as many dwarfs, whose names were 
East, West, North, and South, and teeming with 
clouds formed from his dispersed brains. They 
afterwards created a man and woman of two logs 



mytholo^cal personage as the hellenic Boreas, the north wind ; 
nod meant undoubtedly the patriarch Noah, as his three Bona 
Odin, Vile, and Ve, may he identical with Shem, Ham, and 
Japheih. 

* This cow was the ark, from which the triple ofiinpring of the 
patriarch proceeded. 

t Thus was a tradition of the deluge, as well as of the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs preserved in Scandinavia. From Aitrgelmer, 
(Adam) say tbey, proceeded Tlirudgelmer, (Lamech) from whom 
Bergelmer (Noah) sprang, white the earth wat deluged by the 
ocean. Thia is preserved in the Edda of Saemund. 

" When wintry storms o'erspread the sky, 

Ere yet from oceeo rose the earth. 

Great Bergelmer had his birth. 

Thrudgclmer was his father's name, 

He from great Aurgelmer came." 

Song of Val'thnidnis. Cotile's Version. 
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of wood, the fonner o{ ash, the latter of elm, and 
called them Askiis and Einhla.* 

It was taught in these mysterious institutions, 
that when the muhiplied iniquities of men 
should overwhehn the earth witli deeds of vio- 
lence i when the parent sliould arm his hand 
against his children ; and the child against his 
parent, when murder, treason, and ingratitude 
should stain the earth with blood ; when a series 
of unmixed wickedness and vice should super- 
sede piety and virtue ;| then the present system 
shall fall into annihilation, and all the gods as 
well as men shall perish in the general ruin ; while 

* Edda. Fab. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Hence llie Aah waa sacred to 
Odin, tho Direli to Thor, and the Elm to Frea. 

t The morality inculcated in these Mysteries has been prs- 
served by Saemund aumamed the Learned, in a Poem called the 
Havamaal, or the Sublime Discouraa of Odin, From this code I 
.bjoin a few extracts to shew the nature of their moral instruction, 
thought to be knit in the ties of sincere kindness : 
It when it comes to the proof, how mnch are they deceived, 
is the common vice of the age. Even the host backbites 
guest." — " Whilst we live let us live well ; for be a man never 
BO rich, when he lights bis fire, Death may perhaps enter his door, 
before it be burnt out," — " There is no malady or sickness more 
sev'ere, than not to be content with one's lot." — "The heart alone 
knows what passes within the heart : and that which betrays the 
eoul, is the soul itself." — " Seek not to seduce another's wife 
dth the alluring charms of Runic incantations." — " Where is 
be found a virtuous man without some failing'? or one so 
Icked as to have no good quality V — " Tlie fire drives away 
s ; the oak expels the atraoguary ; straws dissolve enchant- 
" Hence probably is derived the custom of laying two 
crosswise in the path where a witch is expected to come. 
Runic characters destroy the effect of imprecations ; the earth 
ilowB up inundations ; and death extinguishes hatred and quar- 
(Mal. North. Ant. vol. ii. p. 206, &c.) 
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the inystcriuus ship Naglefam floats amidst tor- 
rents of mixed fire and water, and defies the de- 
solating tempest under the direction of its mighty 
pilot. After which a new world shall arise like 
a phcenix from the ashes of its parent, splendid 
as the meridian sun, adorned with stately palaces 
all glittering with gold and precious stones, where 
the brave and virtuous shall enjoy everlasting 
happiness and delight; while in the inhospitable 
regions of the north, a j)lace of punishment shall 
also be formed, abounding with serpents and 
other noisome reptiles, where the pusillanimous 
and wicked shall be for ever entombed amidst 
pestiferous vapours ; some plunged in rivers of 
liquid poison distilled from the mouths of ser- 
pents; others perpetually bitten and devoured 
by ravenous wolves ; and all condemned to suffer 
various torments, unpitied and hopeless amidst 
the accumulated horrors of everlasting filth and 
nastiness. 

Such were the secret doctrines taught to the 
aspirant by our Saxon ancestors in the uilds of 
Scandinavia. And they afford an evident proof 
of the eastern derivation of their mysteries, 
although disguised by names and circumstances 
which display the ingenuity of the hierophauts ; 
and their anxiety to frame a system which should 
aid, by the correspondence of its doctrines, to 
cement the military frame work of society, and 
confirm the veneration of the people by an ap- 
peal to the prevailing; taste for patriotism, and 
3 respect for the institutions of their country. 
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CEREMONIES OF INITIATION IN AMEHICA. 



_ EBICA was evidently peopled from the old 
continent, because there were only eight persons 
saved at the deluge; and the principal part of 
their posterity, during the whole of the first cen- 
tury after that event occupied the very centre 
of Asia. Some say that America was peopled 
by the Carthaginians* who possessed the Cape 
Verd islands, which are only three weeks sail 
from that continent. Their ships, having 
women and children on board, might miss the 
intended islands, before the invention of the 
compass ; and if so, they would inevitably be 
driven by the Trade Winds to the coast of 
America. Others, judging from the similarity 
of some religious riles, have conjectured that it 
was peopled by the Ten Tribes at the dispersion 
of Israel-t Some think it received its popula- 
tion from China or Japan ; others that it was 
colonized by some wandering tribes of Japheth, 
who penetrated into the trackless regions of 
North America by the straits of Anian.| Some 

Iave been bold enough to assert that America 
6 Re!. Cerem. of varioua Nations, p. 278. t Ibid. 

t Bochart. Phalr^. 1. iii. c. I. 
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was not inundated at the Deluge, and that con- 
sequently the aborigines were antediluvians, and 
the most ancient people on earth. Others sup- 
pose that there were few individuals preserved 
on this vast continent at the deluge, that it might 
be without difficulty repeopled. Aud we are told, 
" that America was peopled after the deluge, at 
the same time, as it were, (communibus aliis) with 
other parts of the earth equidistant from the 
spot whereon the ark is acknowledged to have 
grounded. For t/ie grand divisio/i of the JEastern 
and Western heinispheres through the natural 
effect of causes operating from the deluge, did not 
take place till about half a century after that 
event; and thus a subject that has uniformly 
puzzled the most learned historians and philoso- 
phers, and given ground for the most elaborate 
dissertations, namely, the manner by which 
America was peopled, appears to be made 
simple and easy, as are all those questions that 
are submitted to the ordeal of truth, the infallible 
attestation of Holy writ."* M. Humboldtt 
seems to insinuate that the " tribes of the Tartar 
race passed over to the north-west coast of 
America, and thence to the south and east 
towards the banks of Gila, and those of the 
Missouri." Robertson^ also supposes the Ame- 
ricans to have derived their original from the 

" New theory of the two hemispheres. Pampbl. vol. v. Mr. 
Thompson deduces hia theory from Genesis x. 25. " Peleg — in 
his (layH was the earth divided." 

t Research, in Amer. vol. i. p. 147. ] Hist. Amor. b. iv. 
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' Asiatics ; and supports his conjecture by some 
ancient traditions amongst the Mexicans, which 
ascribe their primitive population to a horde 
from a remote country to the north-west ; whose 
gradual progress from the northern coast, where 
they landed, to the interior provinces, is dis- 
tinctly traced. And in the infancy of Christi- 
anity, Mexico is said to have been in a more 
advanced state of civilization than Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia." 



' Humboldt. Research, in Amer. vol. i. p. 83. A most inter- 

rMing; evidence of the early existence of the arts io these regions, 
bas recently been discovered by the captain of an American vessel, 
named Kay, on the coast of Peru, in the environs of Garvay, 
Province of Fruscillo, in an ancient buried city of conslderabie 
extent. FoJIoivin^thecourseof some excavations which he made, 
he found tlie walls of the edifices still standing, and many of them 
in a complete state of preservation. He infers, from the number 
and extent of them, that the population of the city could not have 
been less than 3000 souls. Great numbers of skeletons and 
mommies in a perfect state of preservation were found among the 
private and sacred ediliccs, and a grentnumberof domestic utensils, 
articles of furniture, coins, and curious antiquities. The earth- 
quake, by which it would appear the city was eng-ulfed, appears 
to have surprised the inhabitants like those of Pompeii, in the 
midat of their daily avocations, and many of them were singularly 
preserved, by the eAclusion of atmospheric air, in the precise action 
or employment of the moment when overwhelmed. One man, 
standing up as if in the act of escaping, was dressed In a light 
robe, in the folds of which coins were found, which have been 
sent to the scientific institution of Lima for investigation. A 
female was also found sitting in a chair, before a loom, which con- 
tained an unfinished piece of cotton stuff, which she was in the 
act of weaving. The cotton-atuff (^ which is of a gaudy pattern, 
but very neatly fabricated) is about eight inches in diameter, and 
appears to have been only half completed. A great number of 
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From what people soever the Americana 
descended, or in whatever manner that vast 
continent waa originally furnished with human 
beings ; it is certain that the tirst inhabitants 
bronght with them a system of mysteries which 
they applied to the purposes of religious wor- 
sliip ;* and though this system, in process of 
time, was almost entirely lost amongst the scat- 
tered tribes which led an erratic life in its 
deepest wilds, yet many of the truths on which 
it was founded, were preserved in a deteriorated 
form, by the two great nations which had 
planted themselves on each side of the isthmus 
of Panama. 

The entire system adopted by the Mexicans, 
though highly symbolical, bore a character of 
dark and gloomy austerity. " The priests were 
wont to select for their religious incantations, 
rocky caverns, lofty mountains, and the deep 
gloom of eternal foresls."t They worshipped 
many deities,^ the chief of which were Teotl, the 

BntiquitJE;!) and cuiiosities found in this American Herculaneum 
^rHve have been sent to the muaeum of Lima. 

' Sir W. Jones aaya truly, that the religion of Mexico and 
Peru was BuhBtantially tlie same as that practised by the various 
nations of the eastern hemisphere. (Asist. Rea, vol. i. p. 268.) 
And why should it not ? It was evidently derived from the same 
source ; the Scjthic saperstition as practised by the architects on 
the plain of Shinar. 

t Fab, Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 200. See also Maur. Ind. Ant. 
vol. it. p. 39. Purch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 12. and Humb. Res. Amer. 
vol. ii. p. 244. 

I Some say they hud two thousand gods. (Uaiv. Diepl. vol. i. 

p ''»■) 
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Isnyisible and supreme being;* VirococJia, tlie 
creator, -f Vitzliputzli or Huitzilopochtli, as the 
name is spelt by Humboldt, the god of mercy ;'l 
Tescalipuca, the god of vengeance ; Quetzal- 
coatl, the Mexican Mercury ,§ or god of the air ; 
Mictlancihautl, the goddess of hell ; Tlaloc- 
teutli, who corresponded with Neptune, and 
Ixcuina, with Venus.|j To Vitzliputzli was 

Icribed the renovation of the world ; and his 
^ Humb, Res. Amer. vol. i. p. 83. 
t Acoata. Hist. Ind. p. 380. 
^ Even this deity, witli all tlie benign attributes wbich eome 
nibc to him, ia represeuted as deliglitiog in the blood uf human 
victims. It is said in an old tradition, thnt " he came Into the 
world with a dart in his right hand, and n buckler in hiit left, and 
his head covered with a helmet crowned with g^een feathers. His 
fii'st feat at his birth was to kill hb brothers and sisters;" and 
hence originated the sanguinary rites that were offered to him. 
(Humb. Res. Amer. vol. i. p. 2-20.) 

§ " QuetzalcoatI, whose name signiGaa Serpent clothed with 
f/reen feathers, from coatl, serpent, and jKeiiai/i, green feathers; 
is the most mysterious being of the whole Me.'fican mythology. 
He was a while and hearded man, high priest of Tula, legislator, 
chief of a religious sect, which, like theSonyasis and Buddhists of 
Hindostan, inflicted on themselves the most cruel penances. In a 
Mexican drawing in the "Vatican library, I have seen a figure re- 
presenting QuetzalcoatI appeasing by his penances the wrath of 
the gods, when 13,060 years after the creation of the world, (I 
follow the vague chronology of Rios,) a great famine prevailed in 
the province of Culan, The saint had chosen bis place of retire- 
ment near Tlaxnpucbicalo on the volcano Catcitapetl, (Speaking 
mountain,) where be walked barefoot on agave leaves armed with 
prickles. He finally disappeared at the mouth of the river Goasa- 
coalco, after having declared to the Choluhns that be would return 
in a short time to govei'n them again and renew their happiness." 
^^ (Humb. Res, vol. i. p. 92.) 
^^L II Codex Borgianus Mss. fo. 73, apud Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 228. 
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name was deemed ineffable, and referred to the 
principal luminary, the Sun. He was said to be 
the offspring of a virgin, who was impregnated 
by a Plume of Feathers whicli descended from 
heaven into her bosom invesled with all the 
colours of the Rainbow.' Hence a Rainbow 
with a serpent attached to each end of it was a 
Mexican symbol,! ^nd referred to the two 
parents of the human race who were miracu- 
lously preserved from the effects of the deluge 
by the intervention of Serpents. Vitzliputzli 
was represented in his temple by the figure of a 
man, whose countenance was disfigured by cer- 
tain black lines drawn across his forehead and 
nose. He was seated on a globe.J which was 
a symbol of his universal power, over a lofty 
altar, which was borne in procession during the 
celebration of the mysteries, supported on four 
long poles, each end of which was ornamented 
with a serpent's head.§ His right hand grasped 
a snake, and his left a buckler with arrows ; all 
charged with emblematical devices, each of 
which conveyed some mysterious slgniticatioD, 
and inculcated some useful lesson upon the 
initiated. {I 



• Clavigero. Mexico. f Purch. Pilg. b. ix. c. 12. 

I Mr. Faber thinkH that the globe on which this goA wns aaid 
to be seated, was in reality no other than the calix of the lotos, ftod 
the deity himself was the triplicated great father, or Noah. (Fnb. 
Pa^. Idol. vol. ii. p. 31(5.) 

^ The temples of Mexico were replete with representations of 
this reptile ; particularly of the amphiBbffina, or myslerious serpent 
with two headB. (H.imb. Ree. vol, i. p. 131.) 

il Piirch. Pilg. b. viii.c, II. 



I The office of Tescalipuca was to punish the 
SIPS of men by the infliction of plagues ; famine 
and pestilence, disease and death. He was re- 
presented as a black man with a hideous coun- 
tenance, enthroned upon an altar, and decorated 
with rich jewels and valuable trinkets. His 
anger could only be appeased by human sacri- 
fices.* The symbol of this terrible divinity was 



■ A terrible pictur 
Marmontel, (Incas. \ 



e of this insatiate moDster liaa been drau-n bj 
'ol. i. p. 77.) which makes the reader shudder. 
JIstresB, applies to the EovereigD PonlifT for 
advite, ivho th<is addresses him: " Sir," said lie, " I would not 
have jna be surprized at the weakness of our Gods, or at the ruin 
which seems to await your empire. We have called op the mighty 
God of Bvil, the fearful Telcal^pulcn. He appeared to us oyer 
the pinnacle of the temple, amidst tlie darkneBs of the night. 
Clouds rent by lightning were his seat. His head reached up to 
heaven ; his arms, which stretched from north to soutli, seemed to 
incircle the whole earth : from his mouth the poison of pestilence 
seemed ready to burst forth : in his hollow eyes sparkled the de~ 
vouring fire of madness and of famine ; he held in one band the 
three darts of war, and in his other rattled the fetters of captivity. 
His voice, like the sounds of storms and tempests, smote our ears: 
Ye mock me: my ftltara thirst in vain : my victims are not fattened: 
a few half- starved wretches ai-e all the offerings ye bestow on me. 
Where is now the time when twenty thousand captives in one day 
iaj slaughtered in my temple ? Its rock returned no other sound 
bnt groans and bitter waitings, which rejoiced my heart : altars 
■warn in blood ; rieh offerings lay scattered on my floor. Hath 
Montezuma fo:^tten that 1 am Tekalepuica, and that all heaven's 
plagues are the ministers of my wrath t As for the oilier gods, 
kt him send them away empty, if he will ; their indulgence ex- 
poses them to contempt : by suffering it, they encourage and de- 
serve it : but let him know that it is folly in the extreme to neglect 
ft jealous God, the God of Evil." — Terrified at this portentous in- 
telligence, MontezHDiQ gave instant orders that the captives should 
B surveyed, and a thousand of them picked out to immolate to 
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a blue feather, which was generally appended, in 
some conspicuous situatiou, about his person. 
" From his hair, tied up with a golden fillef, 
there hung an ear, which was another symbol, by 
which the afflicted soul and repenting sinner was 
taught, that he might confide in the divine mercy, 
who would listen to his prayers. He held four 
darts in his right hand, signifying the punish- 
ment for sin, and the vengeance of heaven, whicli 
manifests itself to man by plagues, war, poverty, 
and famine. His left hand held a golden mirror, 
extremely smooth, and so bright as to receive the 
objects clearly and distinctly. With the same 
hand he held, behind this mirror, a fan made of 
feathers, of all kinds and colours, signifying that 
nothing was hid from that vindictive god. Round 
the idol were a great number of emblematical 
figures,"* 

The System of the Mexicans was barbarous 
and bloody in the extreme. Their temples were 
covered with representations of monstrous ser- 
pents, f tigers, and all sorts of uncouth and hor- 



their incenBed God : that the; should be fattened op with all poa- 



;xpeditioii ; and tlint ae soon as every thii 
should be otTi'red up in Boletnn aacrilice. 

• Rel. Cereni, of various nations, p. 316. 

+ Tlie temples of religion in most nations w 
serpents to indicate their siicred character. (Pe 
see Signs and Syinb. Lcct, 3.) From tht g 
hieroglyphit; in systems of idolatry, we may trace its introductioa 
into the legends of romance. For this ideu I ajn indebted to Mr. 
Faber, and shall transcribe from hia elaborate work, on the Origin 
of Pa£;an Idolatry, a passage in support of the proposition. " In 



( i-eady, they 



: decorated with 
Sat. i. 1 13. and 
eral use of this 
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Mble figures, compounded of men and aoimidii. 
" They had dark bowses full of idols, great and 
small, and wrought of sundry metals. These 
were all bathed and washed with human blood 
an inch thick on the walls of the houses, and a 



British fiction, we have a Lady of the Lake, who ia said to have 
been the sister of King Arthur, and who is celebrated by the name 



of Morgnna, or Viviai 
Death the waters of ai 
serpent, into which for 
And other romance nr 
of Merlin, who was w 
Her character has bei 



I. Boiardo represents her as gliding be- 
enchanted lake, while she caresses a vast 
I she had metamorphosed one of her lovera. 
ers describe her as the perlidioua paramour 
[It to denominate her, the White Serpent. 
1 taken from that of the White Goddess, 
who presided over the Sacred Lake, and who, as Che navicular 
Serpent, was the diluvian vehicle of the great universal Father," 
(Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 3'3I ) And again, in the Arabian 
Tales, contests between the good and evil demons are very fre- 
quently introduced, anil sometimes they are represented in the 
form of serpents, agreeably to the univerual belief of all the east. 
In one of these tales, the malignant Serpent, or an evil genius in 
that form, is represented as endeavouring to destroy the beneficent 
genius, depicted also as a winged snake. The passage is as follows, 
and is nn extraordinary incident which occurred to Zobeide, after 
her sisters had cruelly thrown her over-board, and she had mira- 
culously succeeded in gaining the land. " I laid myself down," 
said she to the caliph uf Bagdad, " in a shade, and soon after I 
saw a winged serpent, very large and long, coming towards me 
wriggling to the right, and to the left, and hanging out his 
tongue, which maile me think he had got some hurt. I arose and 
BBw a larger serpent following him, holding him by the tail, aud 
endeavouring to devour him. 1 had compassion on him, and, in- 
stead of flying away, I had the boldness and courage to take up a 
stone that by chance lay by me, and threw it will all my strength 

I the great Serpent, whom I hit on the head and killed him. 
e other, finding himself at liberty, took to his wings and flew 
ly. I looked a long while after him in the air, as an extra- 
inary thing: but he flew out of sight, and I lay down again in 
— 
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foot thick oil the floors."* Their sacred chapel 
at Mexico was decorated with the sculls of those 
unhappy wretches who had been slain in sacri- 
fice, and the priests were clad in garnsents made 
of their skins.f 

The celebration of their mysterious rites was 
preceded by long and painful fastings and mortj- 



anottier place in the shade, and fell asleep, When 1 awaked, judge 
how I was surprised to see by me a black woman, of a lively and 
agrreealile complexion. 1 sat up and asked her wlin she was. 1 
am, said she, the Serpent whom you delivered not loruj since from 
my mortal enemy," &c. &c. — Mr. Faber, whoae opinions are en- 
tilled to considerable respect, thua endeavours to account for that 
universal degeneracy of prmciple, which induced mankind to ofier 
the rites of divine worehip lo this dis^nsting symbol. " Serpents," 
he sbys, " were accounted the greatest of gods, and the leading- 
principles of the universe ; and as such they were invariably intro- 
duced both into the temples and into the due celebration of the 
MyEteriea. The real ground of their being' accounted the greatest 
of the gods was this: they were employed, according to tbeir sexes, 
to symbolize the great father and the great mother. And in this 
manner we find them venerated in every quarter of the globe.'' 
(Fab. Pag. Idol. b. ii. c. 7.) 

• Gage. Surv. of the Weat Indies, c. 12. 
\ Human victims were sacrificed in Tlacaxipehualltztli the first 
month of the Mexican year, for the purpose of procaring their 
akina for the priests. (Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 390.) The origio 
of this revolting custom may be found in the following legend, 
which is recorded in a folio, entitled " The Ceremouiea and Reli- 
gious Cua torn a of various Nations." (p, .316.) "Tozi, that is U> 
say, our Grand Mother, was of mortal extraction. Vitzliputzli 
procured her divine honours by enjoining the Mexicans to demand 
her of her father, who was King of Culhucacan, for their queen j 
this being done, they also commanded him to put her to death, 
afterwards to flea her, and to cover a young man with her skin. 
It was in this manner she was stripped of her humanity, to bo 
translaied among ihe goda." 
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^c^tion. The candidate was subjected to all 
the terrors, sniFerings, and penances which 
attended the purifications of the eastern world. 
He was scourged with knotted cords; his flesh 
was cut with knives,* or cauterized with red hot 
cinders; and many other severities was he com- 
pelled to undergo, that his fortitude might he 
fully proved before he was admitted to those 
distinctions which conferred the high privilege 
of personally sacrificing his fellow men. The 
probation was pressed with such unrelenting 
cruelty, that many perished under it. And 
should the wretched candidate, even under the 
most excruciating infliction, utter so much as a 
sigh, a groan, or an impatient exclamation, he 
was dismissed with contempt, and from that 
moment considered unworthy the honour of ad- 
mission into the society of his equals. One 
striking shade of diflcrence is observable be- 
tween the preparations of the Mexicans, and 
those of other idolatrous nations. The purifi- 
cations of the latter were performed with water, 
the other by blood. t The candidate's habit 
was also black,J instead of the white garments 

' Quetzalcoatl " introduced the custom of piercing the lips 
and ears, tind lacerating' the rest of Lhe body with the prickles of 
the agave leaf, or the thorns of the cactus, and of putting reeds 
into the wounds, in order that the lilood might be seen to trickle 
more copiously," (Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 92.) 

+ Rei. Cerem. of various Nations, p. 318. 

I Faber saya, " their orgies appear to have heen of a peculiarly 
gloomy and terrific aature, sufficient to strike with horror, even 

B moBl undaunted liEarls." (Fab. Pa^, Idol. vol. iii. p. 188.) 
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of other nations, in acconlance with that ferocity 
of disposition which tlie hahitual practice of 
sacrificing men must necessarily produce. Before 
initiation he was anointed with an ointment 
ritually prepared,* which was said "to dispel 
fear, and invigorate courage. It was made of 
the juice of the most venomous creatures at tlie 
altar of the idol, the ashes of which were pounded 
in a mortar and mixed with tohacco, to which 
they added live scorpious, and some other veno- 
mous insects. They heightened this composition 
with a herb which has the property of disturbing 
the brain, as also with soot and rosin. This is 
what they call the repast or sustenance of the 
gods."t 

Tlie temple of Vitzliputzli in Mexico was of 
such an extraordinary magnitude, that a city 
consisting of five hundred houses^ might have 
been erected within the compass of its walla.^ 



* Fab. Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 188. 

t Univ. Displayed, vol. i. p. 190. 

I Rel. Cerem. of various Nations, p. 316. 

^ " The group of pyramids of Teotihuacan is in the ralley of 
Mexico, 8 leagues N. E. from the capital, in the plain that bears 
the name of Micoatl, the Path of the Dead. There are two 
large PyrHmids declieated to the sun (Tonatluh) and to the Moon, 
(Mextli) and these are surrounded by several hundreds of smaller 
pyramids, which form streets in exact lines from north to south, 
and from east to west. Of these two great teocallis one is 55 
metres (180,450416 feet) and the other 44 metres (144,3603 
feet) in perpendinilar heig-ht. The basis of the first is 208 metres 
(682,4306 feet) in length. The small pyramids are scarcely 10 
metres (32,80916 feet) high ; and served according to the tradi- 
tion of the natives, ns huria! places fur the chiefs of the iribea. 
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form was that of a truncated pyramid,* on 
the flat top of which were one or two chapels, 
which contained the colossal idols of the di- 
Tinity 5^ and it served for an observatory as well 
as for sacritice.J Here it was that the Mexican 
mysteries were celebrated on a grand scale ;§ 
and here it was that all the crimes of a bloody 
and revolting superstition were concentrated, 
and all the horrible phantasies of a dark and 
barbarous worship were exhibited in full per- 
fection. The young aspirant, notwithstanding 
he had been anointed with a stupifying unguent, 
was overwhelmed with horror at beholding his 
fellow creatures wantonly immolated under the 
pretence of explaining an otherwise incommuni- 
cable mystery. II 



the top of the great teocallis were two coloBsa! statues of the 
and moon; thej were of atone and covered with plates of 
Btripped by the soldiers of Cortes." 



gold, of which they 
(Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 84.) 

■ Purch. Pilg. b. viii. c. 12. i Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 82. 

I Ibid. p. 100, 103. 

\ "It is impossible," says M. Humboldt, {Res. vol. i. p. 82.) 

to read tho descriptions which Herodotus and Diodorus have left 

us of the temple of Jupiter Belus, without bein^ struck nith the 

resemblance of that Babylonian monument to the teocallis of 

Anahuac." 

II These abominable sacrifices were performed as follows : " The 
BOrereig-n priest carried a lai^e and sharp knife in his band made 
of a. flint ; another priest carried a collar of wood, wrought in the 
form of a snake ; the other four priests who assisted, arranged 
themselves in order adjoining the pyramidal stone ; being directly 
against the door of the chapel of their idol. This stone was so 

dnted, that the man who wiis to he sacrificed, beiufi^ kid thereon 
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lie now descended ioto the dark and cheerless 
caverns of ioitiatioD* which bad been excavated 
beneath the fouudaUong of this etup^tdous 
tenip!c,t and passed through the horrible mys- 
teries of the Mexican religion, which emblemati- 
cally represented the wanderings of their god. 
'i'hefle caverns were denominated. $ke path of the 



upon hi« Wk, did bead in such sort as occnsioned the slomach to 
separate opon the slightest incision of ilie knife. When the 
•acrificers were Uiiu in order, they brougibt forth auch as hod been 
taken in wiir, and caused tbein to mount up those large atairs id 
rank lo tlie place where the ministers were prepared. Aa tbej 
respertfuMy approached those ministers, the latter seized tliein, 
two of them laying hold of tlie two feet, and two more of the two 
hands of the unhappy victim, and In this maimer cast him upon 
Ilia liack upon the pointed Mone, while the fifth fastened round hii 
neck the serpentine collar of wood. The high priest then opened 
his atoinitch with the knife with wonderful dexterity and njmblenesa. 
tearing out his Iionrt with his hand, which he elevated aniokiog 
towards the buq, to whom he did offer it, and presently turning 
tuwarils the idol, did cast the heart towards it, besmearing his 
fui;e witli the blood. In this manner were all the victims sacrificed, 
and the bodies afterwards precipitated down the stairs, reeking 
with tUoir gore. There were forty or fifty victims at the least 
thus sacrificed." (Acosta's Hist, of the Ind, p. 383.) 

• " In Peru, numerous galleries built with stone, and ciraimu- 
iiicating with each other by itfaafts, fill up the interior of the 
artificial hills." (Humb. Hes. vol. i. p. 102.) Many of these 
excavations have been discovered in different parts of this conti- 
nent. Two fine caves, resembling the extraordinary caverns in 
the peak of Derbyaliire, have recently been found about twelve 
miles from Albany. (Gent's, Mag. Jan. 1832.) 

I " I havo been uBsiired," says M. Humboldt. (Rob. vol, i. p, 
\H3.) ■■ by some Indians of Choiula, that the inside of the pyramids 
ia IkiIIow ; and that during the abode of Cortes in this city, Ibeir 
ancuatora had concealed in the body of the pyramid, a considerable 
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' dead. Here he saw such sights as made his 
hiood run cold. The phantoms of slain victims 
passed before his eyes; this moment seen, the 
next lost in the darkness. Now he heard the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of despair, and 
the howlinga of hopeless grief, rendered still 
more dismaying hy the ominous sound of the 
sacred horn,* while he passed, with tottering 
footsteps, the dungeons where religious victims 
were confined. Every step he took, some horrible 
object flitting across the gloom met his eyes ; 
some sound, appalling to his senses.f struck upon 
his ear; and he proceeded with measured pace, 
fearful lest the knife of the sacrificing priest 
should be next applied to him ; or that an incau- 
tious step might precipitate him into some deep 
and hidden pitfall where his cries might not be 



number of warriora who were to fall suddenly on the Spaniards ; 
hut the materials of which the teocalli is built, and the silence of 
the hisCorianH of those times, g^ive but little probability to this 
latter asHertion. It ia certain however, ihnt in the interior of the 
pyramida there are considerable cavities, which were used aa 
sepulchres," &c. 

" Univ. Displayed, vol. i. p. 194. 

+ " A traveller of credit gives us an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions, of a I'emarkahle cave some leagues to the north-west 
of Mexico, gilded all over with a sort of leaf-gold, which had 
eluded many Spaniards by its promising' colour, for they could 
never reduce it into a body, either by quicksilver or fusion. This 
traveller went thither one morning with an Indian for his guide, 
and found its situation was pretty high, and in a place very proper 
for the generation of metals. As he entered into it, the light of 
the candle soon discovered on all sides, but especially over his 
I beadj a glittering canopy of these mineral leaves ; at which he 
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beard. Thus was he conducted through caverns 
slippery with half congealed blood; damp, 
gloomy, and full of terror. His ears are saluted 
with heavy groans. His heart throbs as they 
seem to rise from beneath his feet. His fears 
are realized ; for here lay the quivering frame of 
a dying victim, whose heart had been violently 
rent from its living sepulchre,* and offered up in 
sacrifice to the sanguinary gods.f The candidate 
averts his eyes, and trembles for his own security. 



greedily snatching', there fell dowu a great lump of Band, that not 
onl; put out his caiidle, but almost blinded bjm ; and calliog aloud 
to his Indian, who stood at the entrance of the cave, as being 
afraid of spirits and hobgoblins, it occasioned suck thundering and 
Tedoahhd echoes, that the poor fellow, iniBj,nning he had been 
wrestling witli some infernal ghoeta, soon quitted his station, and 
thereby left a free passage for aonie raye of light to eater, and 
serve him for a better guide." (Univ. Displayed, vol. i. p. .'iOT.) 
" We have already seen tliiit the priests were clothed in the 
skins of viclims ; and they had another dis^uBting practice of a 
similar nature, whicli is thus relitted. " It was a custom t,inong^ 
them ou certain festivals, to dress a man in the Moody skin, jnst 
reeking from the body of one of rticir victims. A Spanish author 
assures us that even their kings and grandees did not think it 
derogatory to their honour to disguise themselves In this manner, 
when the captive sacrificed was a person of distinction. Be that 
as it will, the disguised person used to run up and down the 
streets, and places of public resort of tlie city, to beg the charity 
of all those be met with, and to beat such as refused. This bloody 
kind of masquerade continued till such time as the skin coat began 
to stink. The money that t 
was employed in pious uaea. Not to r 
when they used to slay a woman and c 
skin, who, thus equipped, danced for livo days together 
, Dis. vol. i 



est of his fellow citizens." (Uni 
(■ Acosta. Hist. Ind. p, 3fi'2. 
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turns to his gitide and is about to break 
through the strict injunction of silence which he 
received at his entrance into these subterranean 
chambers of death. His guide, with an ex- 
pressive look, lays his finger on his lips, and the 
candidate restrains his indignation. He pauses 
and looks around him. He finds himself in a 
spacious vault, through which an artificial sun or 
lambent flame darted its feeble lustre;* and in 
the roof observes a small orifice, through which 
the wretched victim had been precipitated; for 
they were now immediately beneath the high 
altar of Vitzliputzli-t 

Hurried on from one horror to another, it was 
only the rapidity of his movements that prevented 
him from sinking under the trial ; it was only 
the change of scene and situation which, dissi- 
pating reflection, supported him under the ardu- 
ous ceremony. At length they arrived at a 
narrow chasm or stone fissure at the termination 
of this extensive range of caverns, through which 
the aspirant was formally protruded, and was 
received by a shouting multitude in the open air 
as a person regenerated or born again-J; 
■^ During the secret celebration of the rites, the 



• Fab. Pag. Idol, vol, iii. p, 189. 
t Hurab. Hes. vol. i. p, -^22. 

t This was undoubtedly the Pastos of the eastern mysteries, 
an additional proof that they were nil derived from 
urce ; for the cavern ayinbolized the Ark, and the 
IB door through which the great Fathei' proceeded into 
,'ated world, iind was hence said to be a eecoud time born. 
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ieraales without, divesting themselvea of the little 
clothing which they usually wore, sang and 
danced* in a state of nudity lil^e the frantic 
Bacchantes.f This dance they repeated three 
times ; after which tliey welcomed the new horn 
aspirant at his deliverance from the sepulchral 
process of initiation, and gave themselves up to 
hotmdiess licentiousness and prostitution .J The 
most outrageous acts of indecency were now 
committed and tolerated ; and the services mis- 
named sacred, were stained with every species 
of impurity .§ And thus were closed the primary 
initiations of this savage race. 

However the general doctrines of this religion 
might be communicated to tlie initiated, there 
were certain degrees of information respecting 
the most occult rites which were absolutely un- 
attainable, except by the priests ; and not even 
by them until they were qualified to receive the 
distinguished appellation of Ministers of sacred 
things by the sacrifice of a human victim ;|{ and 



* The quadrangle in which the temple of Vitzliputzli was 
situated was bo extensive that " eigpht or ten thousand persons 
used to dance therein on solemn days with the greatest ease." 
(Univ. Dis. vol. i. p. 187.) 

+ Purch. Pilg. b. 8. c. 4. t Re!, Cer. of var. Nat. p. 289. 

^ Purchas (ut supra) tells us that the young females prostituted 
themselves without ceremony from ]4 or 15 to about 20 years of 
age, when they were considered elig'ible to enter into the marriage 

II Prisoners of rank, or approved courage, had a. faint chaoce 
iiffonled them of escaping the horrid rite of immolation, by pub- 
licly " lightijig six Mexican warriors in succession. If the 



Hris dignity once atlained, they were eligible to 
tlie highest offices of the priesthood. An hour 
was chosen for the performance of these solemn 
rites, and it was at midnight only that the most 
ineffable degrees of knowledge were communi- 
cated ; and tliat under severe obligations, whose 
penalty was death without remission. 

Their instruction was symbolical, and referred 
principally to the deluge, and the wanderings 
and subsequent settlement of their ancestors on 
the lake in whicli Mexico was built. They were 
ignorant of the means used to create the world ; 
but asserted that four suns had been created 
and destroyed ; * the first was destroyed by 



prisoner were fortana.te enough to conquer them, his liberty was 
granted and he was permitted to return to his own country ; if on 
the contrary he sank under the strokes of one of his advei'saries, 
a priest called Chakhiuhtepehua drag'ged him, dead or living, to 
the altar and tore out his heart." (Humh. Res. vol. i. p. 267.) 

* " The Mexicans believed, according to a very ancient pre- 
diction, that the end of tlie world would take place at the termi- 
nation of a cycle of fifty-two years ; 
ind that ma 
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kind would be devoured by 
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lected with the Tolteck tra- 
) Ages, according to which the earth 
B, three of which had 
people passed in the 
1 the live complimentary days, and on the 
fifth the sacred fire was extinguished in the temples by order of 
the high priest ; in the convents, the monks devoted themselves 
to prayer ; at the approach of night, no person dared light the fire 
in his house ; the vessels of clay were broken, garments torn, and 
wliatever was most precious was deetrnyed, because everything 
it the tremendous momentof the last day. Ainidsl 
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water; the second by slants; the third by fire, 
and the fourth by a tempest of wind, which was 
succeeded by a darkness of twenty-five years 
duration. The sun which now enlightens the 
world they held to be the fifth ; and he was the 



this frantic superstition, pregnant women became the objects of 
peculiar horror to the men ; their faces were hiddea with maike I 
the; were imprigoned in the storehouses of maize ; from a per- 
suasion that if the cataclysm took place, the women, transformed 
into tigers, would make common cause with the evil genii, to 
avenge themselves of the injustice of the men. In the evening 
of the last day began the festival of the new fire. Tiie priests 
took the dresses of their gods ; and, followed b; an immense 
crowd of people, went ia solemn procession to the mouDtaia of 
HuixachtecatI, two leagues from Mexico. This lugubrious march 
was termed the march of the gods, (teonenemi) a denomination 
which reminded the Me-iienn that the gods had quitted the city, 
and that perhaps they would see them do more. When the pfw- 
cessioQ had reached the summit of the mountain, it waited the 
moment when the Pleiades ascended the middle of the sky, to begin 
the horrible sacrifice of a human victim. The body of the victim 
remained stretched on the gi'ound, and the instrument made use 
of to kindle the tire by rubbing, was placed on the wound which 
the priest of Copuico, armed with a knife of obsidian, had made 
in the breast of the prisoner destined to be sacrificed. When the 
bits of wood detached by the rapid motion of the cylinder, bad 
taken fice, an enormous pile, previously prepared to receive the 
body of the unfortunate victim, was kindled. The flames of the 
pile were seen from a great pai't of the valley of Mexico, on 
which this sanguinary 
>ic tilled the air with joyful 
not able to follow the pro- 
houses, I 
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ftject of their adoration.* They spake of Toiia- 
cateuctli, the great father, and Cihiiacohuatl, the 
great mother of mankind, and her serpent,t 
which was ultimately crushed by the mighty 
spirit TeotI ; they taught that in the early ages, 
long before the Incas began to reign, the sea 
overflowed its banks, covered the whole con- 
tinent with water, and drowned all the inha- 
bitants except one family who were enclosed in 
a box.:[" After a confinement of some length, 



senders posted at respective distances, holding' branches of the 
wood of a, very resinous pine, carried the new fire from village ta 
village, to the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues; it was depo- 
sited in every temple, whence it wiis distributed to every private 
dwelling'. When the sun began to appear on the horizon, the 
acclamations redoubled. The procession returned to the city, and 
the people thoug^ht that they beheld their pods return to their sanc- 
tuariea. The women were now released from prison ; every one 
put on new dresses, and everything went on in its nsnal course." 
(Humb. Res. vol. i. p, 380.) 

* The Flnridans worshipped the sun in a deep cavern, under 
the form of a cone or phallus. (Ban. Myth. vol. i. p. 144.) 

+ Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 195. Evidently referring to our first 
parents in paradise, and the serpent tempter. 

I The cosmogony of the North American savages is thus given 
by Hennepin in his voyage to a country lai^r than Europe. 
" The world was created by a spirit to which the Iroquois have 
given the name of Otkon, those of Virginia, Okee, and other 
savages, who inhabit the month of St. Lawience's river, Atahauta, 
and that one Messou destroyed it after the flood. They tell us 
that as Messou was one day hunting, his dogs lost themselves in 
a great lake ; which happening to overflow, soon spread itself over 
all the earth. They. add that by the help of some animals he res- 
tored the world. The savages that inhabit the head of St. Law- 
rence's river, and the Misaisipi tell us, that ii womiin descended 
^^^_fi«ni heaven, and hovered some tioie in the air, seeking where to 
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they sent out birds, by which it was ascertained 
fliat the waters had subsided, for one of them 
brought back in its mouth the branch of a tree ; 
when they quitted their asylum and repeopled the 
earth. They inculcated the immortality of the 
soul, and worshipped a triad consisting of Vitzli- 
putzli' — Tlaloc — Tescalipuca. Then followed au 
account of their original population, which bears 
such a striking analogy with the settling of the 
Israelites in the promised land, as to induce some 

reet her foot ; that the tortoise offered his back, which she ac- 
cepted, and chose that place for her residence; that iLf'Cerwai'ds 
the fillh of the sea gathered itself about the tortoise, and inseDeililj 
expanded itself to a great extent of g;round. However, as this 
woman did not delight in solitude, a spirit descended from above ; 
who, finding her asleep, drew near ta her ; that the result of hia 
approach was, her being with child ; that ehe was delivered of two 
ecus, who came out of her side. When the children were grown 
up, they exercised themeelvet in hunting: and as one of them 
was a much more skilful hunter than the other, jealousy soon oo- 
casioned diiicord. They lived together in irreconcilable hatred. 
The UDskilfiil hunter, who was of a very savage temper, treated 
his brother ho ill, as forced him to leave tile earth, and withdraw 
to heaven. After he had thus withdrawn liimseif, the epirit re- 
turned again lo the woman, and from this second interview n 
daughter was born, who is the grand parent of the North Ame- 
ricans." (Rel. Cereni. of var. Nat. p. 298.) Id commenting 
on the above legends, it will be needless lo say that lliey bear u 
decided reference to the creation and the deluge. The learoed 
GrotiuB tells us, (De i-erit. 1. i. s. 16.) that " in many parts of 
America, ia preserved the memory of the deluge, and the preaer- 
vatioD of animals, particularly the raven and the dove." Mmsob 
and his dogs are but a transcript of Pwyll in the mysteries of 
Britaio, for dogs were a legitimate token of the diluvian cele- 
brations 1 and it is remarkable how generally this belief has pre- 
vailed in every region of the world. The woman who descended 
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■authors to suspect that it proceeded from a tra- 
dition of the deliverance of that people from tlieir 
Egyptian captivity, and their subsequent wan- 
derings in the wilderness. A warlike tribe of 
Nortli Americans, says the legend, under an ex- 
perienced chief, and directed by the god V^itzli- 
putzii, who holding in his hand a rod formed 
like a serpent,* was seated in a square Ark,"]" 

from heaveti resembles the Grecian Juno, (Yuneh) or the dove ; 
and the tortoise reminds us of tiie Courma Avater of the East, 
ia which the eame animal BupporCa Vishnii on his back while the 
deluge is produced. The contact of the Spirit with the sleeping 
woman is an evident Gpecimeii of the confusion which pervades 
every idolatrous systom. The act of creation ts so intimately 
blended with the delug-e, as certainly to refer to the doctrine 
of an endless Huccession of worlds; for destruction was ever con- 
sidered but as a necessary prelude to reproduction ; and creation 
but the act of renewing matter which had been previously des- 
troyed. The two sons thus begottea were the Cain and Abel of 
Moses ; and perhaps the manner in which they were born, might 
have some indistinct reference to the creation or birtb of Eve from 
the side of her husband. The second meeting o( ttie Spirit and 
the woman produced a daughter, who corresponds with the Great 
Mother of the eastern world ; and the repoopling of the earth by 
means of these infant deities was annually commemorated by a 
eolemn sacrifice. The people assembled on a lake or river in in- 
numerable canoes to witness the ceremony, A boy and girl of 
great beauty were produced by the priests, and after certain mys- 
terious rites they were placed in a leaky boat and abandoned to 
the miserable fate of perishing in the waters. (Purch. Pilgr. b. 
viii. c. 13. Fab. P^. Idol. vol. i. p. 271.) 

* Could this primitive people have any tradition that the Rod 
of Moses was changed into a serpent ? (Exod. iv. 3.) 

t The Israelites were accompanied by an Ark, (Josh. iii. 1.) 
which was esteemed tile throne of God, (Exod. xxv. 22 ; xl. 38 ; 
Psalm IxKx. 1 ; laai, xxxvi. 16.) And Moses was cunceiiled in 
tnj^rk of bulrushes. 
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made of reeds,* called the throne of the god.t 
(teoicpalli) the four angles of which were sur- 
mounted by serpents' heads.J: The ark was 
borne by four priests ; § and thus protected, the 
people set out in quest of a settlement ; assured 
by the god that they should conquer every 
enemy who might be rash enough to oppose 
their design. 1| They marched and encamped 
by the direction of Vitzliputzli ; *[ who, during 
the continuance of an extended rest, revealed 
the mode of worship** which was most accept- 
able to him; and dictated a code of laws to be 
used when they Iiad taken possession of the land 
of promise ; and also distinctly marked the place 
of their settlement to be upon a lake.ft abounding 
with the lotos4t on the borders of which they 



• Purch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 10. 
t Humb. Res. vol. i. p, 216. 

I These correspond with the horns of the Israeliliah sltar. 
(Exod. xxxviii. 2.) 

^ Vid. Deut. xi. 8. Josh. vi. 6. 

II " If thou shalt say in thine heart. These oations are more 
than 1, hon' can 1 dispossesB them ? TIlou ehalt not be affrighted 
at them ; for tho Lord thy God is among you, a mighty God and 
terrible." (Deut. vii. 17, 21,) 

1i Robertson. Amer. b. W. s. 8. Vid. Exod, xl. 36. 

•• Exod. xsiv. 12. 

tt The Mexican tradition of the deluge, and the building of a 
lower to reach the heavens, may be found in Signs and Symbola, 
Lect, 5. 

tt II will be altogether unnecessary here to point out the resem- 
blance which the ark, the serpent-rod, the lotos, and the lake, bear 
to the rites of the eastern world. It will be apparent to the most 
casual reader of the preceding; pages. 
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ihould find a figtree growing out of a rock, 
where was perched an eagle in the act of de- 
vouring its prey. In the midst of their encamp- 
ments a tabernacle was erected, which contained 
an altar* for tlie reception of the sacred ark, on 
which their god was triumphantly seated. After 
a long and tedious expedition they arrived at the 
precise spot which had been pointed out, and 
finding the prescribed tokens, they built the city 
of Mexico on an island in the midst of the 
water ;t furnished it with a pyramidal temple,^ 
and soon became a populous and flourishing 
nation. 

Their knowledge was wrapped up in hierogly- 
pbical symbols ;§ and they were acquainted 
with a most complete systein of picture writing, || 



t Esod. !tl. 2, 3. 
^+ Purch. Pilgr. b. viii. c. 10. 
I Ibid. b. ix. c, 9. Humb. Res. vol. i. p. 81. 

I The Mexican temples were covered over with bieroglyphics 
sculptured in relief. Thus to express the rapid progress of time, 
they introduced ii serpent ; for sufferiug' innocence, a rabbit was 
the symbol. Drawings of feet denoted a public road. A living 
man was represented by a human figure with email tongues painted 
near his mouth; a dead man had none af those appendages, To live 
is to speak, say they ; and hence a volcano was symbolized by 
a cone with tongues over ila summit, to denote the mountain that 
speaks, &c. (Vid. Humb. Res. vol. i, p. 140. Warb. Div. Leg, 
vol. ii. p. 67.) 

II The first method of recording public events used by this people 
was by knots or qujppus; (Marra. Incaa, vol. 1. p. 32,) but the 
imperfection of this system caused it soon to be abandoned, and 
hieroglyphics were introduced ; and at the conquest of Cortes 

e profession in, which thousands of persons 
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by the use of which they perpetuated their his- 
tory, as well as their philosophy. Like all other 
early nations, they hore a particular aiFectioo for 
amulets, which were considered the habitation of 
benevolent spirits, whose intervention would pre- 
serve them from every species of calnmity in 
this life; and convey them, after death, to a 
happy and flourishing country ; blest with per- 
petual peace and plent'y ; abounding with game 
and fish ; free from storms and tempests, blight 
and mildew, and all tlie terrible judgments in- 



here employed. Their books were roHed in a zi<;zag: form, am] 
the paintingB trei'e executed on the folds. They had " real simple 
hieroglyphics for water, earth, air, wind, day, nigiht, the middle 
of the night, speech, motion ; they had also for numbers, for the 
days and the months of the solar yenr. These sJgDS, a<lded to the 
painiing of bq event, marked, in a very iog^enious manner, whether 
the action passed during- the day or night; iha age of the persons 
they wished to represent ; whether they had been conversing, 
and who among them had spoken most, We even find iimongthem 
vestiges of that kind of hieroglyphics which is called phonetic, 
and wliich indicates relations, not with things, but with the lan- 
guage spoken. Among semi- bar barous nations, the names of in- 
dividuals, of cities and mountiiins, have generally some allusion 
to objects that strike the senses, such as the form of plants and 
animals, fire, air, or earth. This circumstance has given the 
Azteck people the means of being ablo to write the names of cities 
and those of their sovereigns. The verbal traoalation of Axajacall 
is, Jare of Tval fir ; that of Ilhuicamina, arroKJ which piercer the 
sky ; thus to represent the kings Monteucimma Ilhuicamina and 
AxajiicatI, the painter united the hieroglyphics of water and the 
sky to the figure ofa head and of an arrow. In this manner the 
union of several simple hieroglyphics indicated compound names, 
and by signs which spoke at the same time to the eye and to the 
ear." ^Humb. Res, vol, i. p, 1^9.) 



flicted on the wicked by the agency and wrath 
of the vindictive Tescahpuca. 

" The Incas of Peru boJisted of their descent 
from the two great luminaries of heaven ; or in 
other words, from Noah and the Ark, worshipped 
in conjunction with ihe Sun and Moon."'* The 
rites of initiation were essentially the same as 
those of other nations; varied indeed, in a suc- 
cession of ages from the system of the original 
planters. Tiiey were said to have been intro- 
duced by Manco Capac and Mama Ocello.f who 
were descended from one of the persons saved at 
the deluge.f They taught the natives to worship 



• Fab, Mys. Cab. c. 4. "They worsbipped every object in 
e from which they derived any advantage ; mountainB ; the 
SotirceBof rivers; rivers themaelvea, and the fimniaina which watered 
and fertilized the eanh ; the trees which afforded them fuel; 
thoseaniDialsof ageotle and timid nature upon which they fed; the 
sea abounding; with deh, and which they denominated their Norae. 
But objects of terror had the most numeroua votaries. — Whatever 
was hideous, or hoi'vible, they converted to a god, as if man de- 
lighted to terrify himself. They worshipped the tiger, the lion, 
the vulture, and large enakee: they adored the elements, tempests, 
the winds, thunder, (taverns and precipices ; they prostrated them- 
selves before ton'ents, the noise of which depressed them with fear; 
•before gloomy forests, and at the foot of those dreadful volcanoa, 
nrhich cast forth upon them torrents of flame and rocks of Gre." 
P(IncaB. vol. ii. p. 4, 5.) 

+ Abbe Raynal. Hist. Ind. vol. iii. p. 17. Garcil, b. i. c. 15. 
These personagea were the Osiris and Isis, fiacchus and Rhen ; 
Hu and Ceridwen, &c. of the old world. 

I They say also that Manco Capac, like Mithras, was bom from 
I Rock or Cave; (Purch. Piigr. b. ix. c. 9,) but in all nations 
s such an intimate connection between a cave and the ark, 
^se was frequently oiistnken for the other. 
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a god called Pacha-Camac ; a name so venerable, 
that those who were entrusted with it, were bound 
by solemn oaths, never to expose it to profana- 
tion. They termed the Creator Viracocha, * 
wliich eignities, "the froth of the sea;" and the 
evil power Cupai.f They worshipped a Triad 
of deity, for Acosta says,:]: they had an idol whom 
they called Tangatanga, which signities, One in 
Three, mid Three in Onc;% and paid divine 
honours to the Sun || as the fountain of Light,^ 
and the parent of the Incas. * * 

* To this god the fatber of a family would offer his eon as a 
vicarious sacrifice to avert sickness from his family. (Acosta. p. 
380.) He was also identified with the Sun, (Purch. b, ix. c. 
10.) 

t Cerem. of var. Nat. p. 329. I p. 413. 

\ Faber, (Pap. Idol. vol. i. p. 269.) says tliey entertaioed a 
belief in two other triads. " The first consisted of Chuquilla — 
Camilla— In ty lappa, or the father-thunder, the son-thunder, and 
the brother- thunder; the second of Apomti — Churunti — Intiquao- 
qui, the father-Sun, the son-Sun, and the bro(her-Sun." 

II " At Cuaco was that wonderful temple of the sun, ibe beauty 
and riches whereof surpassed iraaginattoo. — I shall transcribe the 
description which one of their incas, called Garciiasso, has given 
us thereof. Hia words are as follow : ' The high altar of this 
pompous edifice stood eastward ; and the roof, which was made of 
timber, was thatched over, they having no tile or brick among 
them. The four walls of the temple, from the top downwards, 
were all covered over with plates of gold, and the ceiling n-asniso 
of gold. On the high altar was the figure of the sun, represented 
on a gold plate, twice as thick as those which covered the walla. 
This figure, which was made of one continued piece, represented 
a round face, surrounded with rays and flames, in the same manner 
as our painters usually draw the sun. It was of ao prodigious a 
breadth, that it almost covered one side of the wall, on which 
there was no other representation of any kind. — This was the 
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On their great animal festival, which was hehl 
on the first day of the September moon, their 
secret Mysteries were celebrated, which they 
believed would convey a general lustration ; 
cleanse the soni from all its impurities, and 
render the body healthy and less susceptible of 
disease. They prepared for this solemnity by a 
fast of four and twenty hours continuance; and 
then kneaded the purifying element, which was 

sort of dough tt mixed with blood, and called 



only one the Peruvians had, either ia that or any other temple. 
''On each side of the imag'e of the eun, the several budies of their 
as, or monarchs, were ranged in order, according' to 
their respective reigna, and ao embalmed (the maoDer 
of which is not known to us) that they seemed to be alive. They 
were seated on thrones of gold, raised on plates of the seme metal 
with their faces looking towai'ds the bottom of the temple. — This 
temple had several gates, which were all covered with plates of 
the chief of which looked towards the north, as it still does 
to this day. Moreover, round the walls of this temple, on the 
outside, was a cornice of gold, in the shape of a crown or garland, 
yard broad . On one side of the temple was a cloister, 
luilt in a quadrangular form ; and in its hig'hest enclosure a garland 
pure ^Id, an ell broad, like the above-mentioned. Round this 
iloister were five square pavilions, or houses, covered over in the 
^hape of a pyramid. The Hi'st was built for the habitation of the 
moon, the snn's wife, and Btood the nearest to the great chapel of 
the temple. The doors and enclosures of it were covered with 
silver plates ; its white colour denoting that it was the apartment 
allotted to the moon, whose figure was represented like that of the 
Bun ; but with this ditTerence, that it stood upon a si!ver plate, 
represented with a womans'a face," (Univ. Dis. vol. i. 



I. 268, 269.) 
V Raynal. Hist. Ind, vol. iii. p. M, 



ft" The night after tlie fast, they used to knead piec 
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Cancii,* After washing their bodies, they 
anointed them with ibis dough, and fixed the 
remainder on the door of their habitation. Thus 
purified, the people watched the rising of the 
sunt with great emotion ; and when his radiance 
burst upon their view, the eastern doors of their 
temple were expanded, and bis image in bur- 
nished gold was illuminated with the blazing 
splendour of his beams. The whole multitude 
in devout prostration chanted the sacred byinn, 
led by the High Priest.;!: After this, the mild 
and equitable laws of Peru were rehearsed ; and 
the Inca, with the chief officers of the realm, 
swore to administer justice with strict impar- 
tiality. A procession of young men and maidens 
succeeded, habited in white and spotless gar- 
ments, and bearing garlands of flowers. These 
paraded round the temple until the Sun had at- 



of a dough which ihey railed cancu. Tliey par-boiled theae in 
earthen kettles, till such time aa th«y were collecled into one great 
lump. Of this they made two sorts, one of which was mixed with 
blood, which they drew from between the eye-brows and nostrils 
of youn^ children." (Univ. Dis. vol. i. p. 371.) 

' How similar is this ceremony to a rile practised by the 
idolatrous Israelites when the fury of the Lord was ready to be 
poured upon them. "The children gather wood and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the u-omen knead the Hough to make cake* 
to the qtieen of heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto 
other gods, that they may provoke me to anger, saith the Lord." 
(.ler. vii. 18. see also xliv. 15—19.) 

t The ^FBt dynasties of [ncas were dignified with the names of 
the sun and moon. (Horn, de Orig. Gent. Amer. p. 105.) 

I Marm, Inras. vol. i, p. 2.5—27. 
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laitjed his meridian height,* when the Iiica and 
High Priest offered up a solemn prayer to that 
deity. The consecrated virgins then approached, 
and were presented to the Inca, and heard I'rom 
the unpolhited lip of the High Priest, the awful 
denunciations attached to violated vows of per- 
petual celibacy. 

Four Incas then made a progress through the 
city, armed in the day with lances richly 
adorned ; and at night furnished with blazing 
torches.f The inhabitants flocked around them, 
and hailed their arrival with loud and joyful ac- 
clamations; for this auspicious ceremony was 
believed to pui'ge the city from disease and cala- 
mity for the ensuing year. The lustration was 
closed with a grand procession to the temple of 
the Sun; where the secret rites were concluded 
by public sacrifices, accompanied with divination, 
jwliich it was not lawful for the High Priest to 

iveal but to the Inca alone.t 



the 



" Upon twelve mouRtaiDS that surrounded the city of Cusco, 
were twelve stone columns, dedicated to the sun, and answer- 
the twelve months of the year." (Fah. Pa^. Idol, vol, iii. 
0.) + Univ. Dia. vol. i. p. '272. 

t MarnioDtel has furniEhed a beautiful specimen of divination 
from the setting of the sun after a public festival, which foretold 
the approach of the Spaniarda. "The people and the grandees 
imselveg waited io silence without the eoui't. The king alone 
;ended the steps of the portico, where the High Priest was 
is sovereign, to whom alone the secrets of futurity 
mparted. — ^The heaven was serene; the air calm 
and without vapours; and for the instant one might have tflken 
the setting for the lising sun. On a sudden, however, from 
the bosom of the Pacific Ocean, there arises over the lop of 
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The Peruvians, according to the teatimony of 
Banholomew Las Casas, were as innocent as 
Iambs;* and Columbus said in a letter to the 



Mount Palmar, a ctoud resembling a mass of bloody wares ; an 
appearance which, on a solemnity like this, waa looked upon as 
an omen of calamity. The High Priest shiiddered at the Bight; 
he comforted himself, however, with the hopes that before the Bun 
should be quite gone down, these vapours would be disperaed. In- 
stead of that they increase, they pile themselvea one upon aoolher, 
in appearance like the tops ofmountaiDS, and as they ascend seem 
to brave the god as be approaches, and defy him to break the va«t 
barrier they oppose to bim. He descends with majesty, and Biun- 
moning forth to htm all his rays, he rushes on the purple flood ; 
he opens through it many a flaming gulf; but then on a sudden 
the ttbyss is closed. Twenty times he atiakes off, as many times 
he seems Us sink under the burden. Overwhelmed awhile, then 
putting forth a few scattered rays, he expends the whole remain- 
ing force of his enfeebled light, till at length, exhausted with the 
struggle, lie remains deluged, as it were, in a sea of blood. — A 
pheniimenon still more tremendous showed itself in the sky. It was 
one of those luminaries which were thought to wander without a 
plan, before the piercing eye of Astronomy had traced them in 
their course through the immensity of space. A Comet, resem- 
bling a dragon vomiting forth Grc, and whose Saming mane bristles 
round upon his head, advances from the east, as if be were flying 
after the sun. To the eyes of the people it appears but as a spark 
in the blue firmament: but the High Priest, more inquisitive, 
fancies lie can distinguish all the lineaments of that portentous 
monster. He sees the flames issue out of his nostrils : be sees 
liim flap his tiery wings : he sees his flaming eye-balls pursue the 
sun in his path from the zenith to the horizon, as if eager to get 
up with him and devour him. Dissembling, however, the terror 
which the prodigy bad struck into his soul, ' Prince,' says the 
Pontiff to the King, ' follow me into the temple,'" &c. &c, (Marm. 
Incas, vol. i, p. 53, £4, &t.) 

' Las Casas was however a pai'tial judge, for Acosta tolls us 
that ibey "sacrificed yoiin^' diiidren from foure or sis yoares old 
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King of Spain, ** I swear to your majesty, there 
is not in the world a people more gentle, or more 
inoffensive." The Inca was distinguished by the 
title of Whaccacuyas, the friend of the poor. 

unto tenne," in prodigious numbers to avert misfortune, and pro- 
cure blessings. '^ They did likewise sacrifice virgins ; and some- 
times a Sonne would be sacrificed to the Sunne for the life of the 
father.*' (Hist. Ind. p. 380.) Thus, like the idolatrous Israelites 
of old, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils. 
(Psalm cvi. 36.) 



COROLLARY. 

Such were the famous Mysteries of idolatry. I 
have designedly omitted to draw any formal 
comparison for the purpose of shewing what 
portion of the true Freemasonry they retained 
amidst all their abominations, because the in- 
telligent brother will not fail to discover the 
points of resemblance wherever they occur. It 
will appear evident that all the mysteries of 
antiquity originated in some common source, 
which was familiar to the primitive leader of 
every tribe that formed the nucleus of great and 
powerful nations ; because the ceremonies, in ail 
cases, bear a striking similarity to each other. 
They were all funereal. Tlie legend celebrated 
the death and resurrection of some imaginary 
being in whom their affections were interested, 
and to whom their devotions were directed to be 
paid. The rites were always solemnized in 
lamentation, terminating in joy. Severe tests 
and probations accompanied the ceremonial ; 
and the initiations were performed in secret 
caverns, which were alike the objects of horror 
and dread to the uninitiated, and the vehicles 
of a mystical regeneration to the epopt which 
conferred personal and political distinction. Ab- 
lutions and purifications formed a distinguishing 
feature in all these institutions; the efficacy of 
which was nut a little augmented by the sup- 
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posed virtues of amulets and talismans, tliiit cou- 
stituted a perpetual shield of protection, under 
the cover of which the enlightened candidate 
expected to surmount all the evUs of life. 

The doctrinesof the mysteries formed another, 
and more decisive evidence of their common 
origin and primitive appHcation. Tliey exhibit 
traces, which caimot be mistaken, of the unity 
and trinity of the god-head; of the creation 
and fall of man ; the promise of a mediator, who 
should expiate sin by a voluntary death ; the 
doctrine of redemption by blood, of a vicarious 
sacrifice, by the efficacy of which, a single life 
would be accepted as a sacrifice for all. We 
discover, in these remarkable institutions, fables 
which bear an undoubted reference to the sin of 
our first parents, and their exclusion from the 
garden of bliss, where they were originally 
placed by their beneficent Creator — a sin pro- 
duced by the intervention of a serpent tempter ; 
to the first fratricide, and the transactions of the 
antediluvian world; to the destruction of the 
human race for their iniquities by the waters of 
a deluge, and the salvation of one just family in 
a boat or ark, for the repeopling of the earth ; to 
the Egyptian bondage, and the deliverance under 
the conduct of the Jewish lawgiver ; to the 
sacrifice of Isaac, and many other facts in the 
early history of the world, which are of the 
utmost importance to the present and future con- 
dition of man. 

Above all, the reader will be struck with the 
«markable fact that the abstruse doctrinesof the 
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resorrectioD and a fature state, which were not 
perfectly understood, even by God's favourite 
people, were embodied in the ceremonies of ini- 
tiation : where the candidate not only is figured 
to die and he restored to life ; bnt the torments 
of a place of punishment are broadly contrasted 
with the happiness of the final reward which 
good men are sure to enjoy after death. 

These coincidences are remarkable ; and leave 
no doubt on the mind but they were learned by 
the planters of all nations when the inhabitants 
of the earth dwelt together as one family ; wor- 
shipping the same God ; participating in the 
same privileges, and practising the same rites 
and ceremonies. It is impossible that the above 
truths could have been invented ; they must 
have been derived ; and they could not have 
been derived from any system but that which 
had been revealed from heaven to the 6rst race 
of men, before they were contaminated by error, 
or polluted by the abominations of an idolatrous 
worship. In this view the mysterious institutions 
of antiquity, explained in these pages, form a 
striking corroboration of the Mosaic history and 
records. The evidence is extremely valuable 
because it is undesigned. Nor did the heathen 
I nations suspect — when they were burning incense 
I to the spurious deities of their teeming pantheon, 
and fostering their secret institutions to uphold 
alike the supremacy of their religious and politi- 
cal creed, and their own assumption of divine 
honours — that they were furnishing an unsus- 
pected evidence to the cause of religious truth. 
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(phich, at the appointed time, should upraot their 
system, and triumpliaiitly found the true plan of 
human salvation on its ruins. 

It will be seen that every system of mystery 
practised throughout the world has been applied 
to religion and the worship of the deity.* How 



• I subjoin, without comment, the following observatioliaof the 
learned anrf intelligent Faber on the muckinei-y of the Apocalypse, 
which he thinks was borrowed from that of the myatertea. In this 
Book "we fmd the pure Church described as a woman clothed 
with the sun and standing upon the crescent of the moon ; while 
a corrupted Church b exhibited to us, both under the iniag-e of a 
female floating upon the surface of many waters, and under that 
of a harlot using a monstrous beast aa her vehicle. The former 
of these women, when about to bring forth her Grst horn, is 
attacked by a monstrous serpent, which spouts out against hor 
offspring a deluge of water; hut the earth opens its mouth and 
receives the mighty inundation into the centrical itbyas. The 
latter of ihem under the mystic name of the false prophet, 
together with her bestial supporter, is said to be at length plunged 
alive into an infernal lake, burning; with fire and brimstone, — I 
cannot but think it sufficiently clear, that the whole of this 
machinery is palpably diluvian; and 1 behevc it to have been 
derived /ivm that received imagery of the Patriarchal Church, 
■which by a corrupted channel was admitted into paganism. It 
is impossible not to perceive, that the woman standing upon the 
crescent is the very figure of the Saraian Juno or of the Egyptian 
Isis, who were represented in a precisely similar manner with re- 
ference to the lunar boat; that the attack upon the woman and 
her offspi'ing by the deluging serpent, which is frustrated by the 
of the waters, is perfectly analog-ous to the 
in serpent Python orTyphon upon Latona and 
imilarly frustrated by the destruction of that 
and that the false church, bearing; the name of Mystery, 
floating on the mighty waters, or riding on a terrific beast, and 
ultimately plunged into the infernal lake, exhibits the very same 
aspect as the Greut Mother of paganism saihng over the ocean, 
riding on her usual vehicle the lion, venei'ated with certain appro- 
priate Mysteries, and during the celebration of those Mystcri<'s 
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diversified soever in other respects, this is a 
broad and distinguishing feature which undis- 

plungediDto the waters of a aacred lahe deemed the lake of Hades. 
1 take it, that in the repreaentiition of the pure Church, an ancient 
patriarchal scheme of symbolical machinery, derived moat 
plainl^r fi'om the events of the deluge, and borrowed with the 
usual perverse misapplication by the contrivers of paganism, has 
been reclaimed to its proper uae ; while in the representation of 
the false Church, which under a new name, revived the old gentile 
demonAlatry, the very imag-ery and language of the gentile hiero- 
phaota has with sing'ular propriety been atudioualy adopted. (Rev. 
xil. Xrti. 1-5. xix. -20.) I need scarcely remark that I am 
speaking solely of the apocalyptic machinery t of this the origin 
will still be the same, however we may interpret the propheciea 
which are built upon it. — The whole machinery of (he Apoca- 
lypse, from begimiinfi to end. seems to me very plainly to have 
been borrowed from the machinery of the ancient Myiiteries: 
and this, if we consider the nature of the subject, was done with 
the very atrielest attention to poetical decorum, — St. John himaelf 
is made to personate an aspirant about to be initiated; and 
accordingly the imngea presented to his mind's eye cloaely 
resemble the pageants of the Mysteries both in tkeir nature, and 
in wder of succession. — The prophet first beholds a door opened 
in the magniticent temple of heaven; and into this he ia invited 
to enter by the voice of one, who plays the hieropkanf. Here he 
witnessea the unsealing of a sacred book ; and forthwith he is 
appalled by a troop of ghastly apparitions, which flit in horrid 
succession before his eyes. Among these are pre-eminently con- 
spicuous a vast serpent, the wel! known symbol of the Great 
Father; and two portentous ivild beasts, which severally come 
up out of the sea and out of the earth. Such hideous figures 
correspond with the canine phantoms of the Orgies which seemed 
to rise out of the ground, and with the polymorphic images of the 
principal hero god who was univeraally deemed the offspring of 
the sea. — Pnasiiig these terrific monsters in safety, the prophet. 
constantly attended by his angel- bierophant who acts the part of 
an interpreter, is conducted into the presence of a female, who is 
deacrihed as closelyresembling the Great Molherof pagan theology. 
Like Isis emerging from the sea and exhibilinsi; herFelftn the eyes 



guisedly pervades the whole. If the deities were 
false, the system was false also ; and if the 

of the aBpirant Apuleius, thia female divinity, upborne upon the 
marina wild beasl, appears to float upon the surface of many 
waters. She is aaid to be an open and syBtemaHcttl harlot i just 
as the Great Mother was the declared female principle of fecundity; 
and as she waa always propitiated by literal fornication reduced to 
a relig;iouB system, and as the initiated were made Do drink a pre- 
pared liquor out of a sacred goblet ; so this harlot ia represented 
as intoxicating the kin^a of the earth with the golden cup of her 
prostitution. On her forehead the very name Mystery is in- 
scribed ; and the label teaches us, that in point of character, she 
is the great umversal mother of idolatry,— The nature of this 
Mystery the officiating hieropkant undertakes to explain; and 
an important prophecy is most cnriouslv and artfully veiled under 
the very language and imagery of the Orgies. To the sea bom 
Great Father was ascribed a threefold state ; he lived, he died, and 
be revived : and these changes of condition were duly exhibited 
in the Mysteries. To the sea born wild beast is similarly ascribed 
a threefold state ; he lives, he dies, and he revives. While dead, 
he lies floating on the mighty ocean, just like Horns, or Osiris, 
Siva, or Vishnu ; when he revives, again like those kindred deities, 
be emerges from the waves ; and whether dead or alive, he bears 
seven heads and ten lk>rns, corresponding in number with the seven 
ark-preserved llishla, and the ten aboriginal patriarchs. Nor is 
this all ; as the worshippers of the Great Father bore bis special 
mark or stigma, and were distinguished by his name ; so the 
worshippers of the maritime beast equally bear hia mark, and utc 
equally designated by his appellation. — At length however theJiTst 
or doleful part of these sacred Mysteries draws to a close, and 
the last OT joyful pari is rapidly approaching. After the prophet 
has beheld the enemies of God plunged into a dreadful Lake or in- 
undation of liquid fire, which corresponds with the infernal lake or 
deluge of the Orgies, be is introduced into a splendidly illumi- 
nated region expressly adorned with the characteri sties of that 
Paradise which was the ultimate scope of the ancient aspirants ; 
while, without the holy gate of admission, ere the whole multitude 
of the profane, dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers and mur- 
derers and idolaters and whosoever lovelh or makelh a lye." 
(Fab, Pag. Idol. vol. iii. p. 640—643- 
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worship was directed to its true fountain, the 
system remained pure and uncontaminated by 
error or delusion : Religion, so called, was the 
ostenaible design of each ; for however the world 
may have been infested and overrnn by idolatry, 
it has suffered little from professed atheism. 
There is a principle implanted in the heart 
of man, which prompts him to the belief and 
acknowledgment of a superior and superintending 
power, under whatever name he may have been 
personified; endowed with attributes of infinite 
knowledge and infinite wisdom. Sophism can- 
not overwhelm it ; philosophy cannot succeed in 
erasing it from the heart ; it is engraven there 
in characters broad and deep, and spake the 
same language to the ignorant savage amidst 
trackless woods and barren wastes, and to the 
proud philosopher of antiquity, as it did to the 
learned Jew or the enlightened Christian. It 
displays a God of nature who loves virtue and 
abhors vice ; and teaches man the doctrine of 
personal responsibility. And this is the ex- 
treme boundary of Natural Religion. But Reve- 
lation, which opens our eyes to futurity, directs 
us how to worship this omnipotent Being so as 
to attain the reward, and escape the punishment 
consequent on our actions, and instructs us how 
to walk in tliat pure and perfect way which 
leads to eternal life. 
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